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The Green Book of the Bards. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


THERE is a book, not written 
By any human hand, 

The prophets all have studied, 
The priests have often banned. 


I read it every morning, 
I ponder it by night; 

And Death shall overtake me 
Trimming my humble light.} 


He'll say, as did my father 
When I was young and small, 

‘* My son, no time for reading! 
The night awaits us all.” 


He’ll smile, as did my father 
When I was small and young, 
That I should be so eager 
Over an unknown tongue. 


Then I would leave my volume 
And smilingly obey, 

Get me a little slumber 
Against another day. 


Content that he who taught me 
Should bid me sleep a while, 

I would expect the morning 
To bring his courtly smile. 


New verses to decipher, 
New chapters to explore, 
While loveliness and wisdom 

Grow ever more and more! 


I pore for days together 
Over some lost refrain, 

The epic of the thunder, } 
The iyric of the rain. 


No Xenophon and Cesar 
This master had for guides, 

Yet here are well recorded 
The marches of the tides. 


Here are the marks of greatness 
Accomplished without noise, 
The Elizabethan vigor 
And the Landorian poise; 


The sweet Chaucerian temper, ~* 
Smiling at all defeats; 

The gusty moods of Shelley; 
The autumn calms of Keats. 


Here were derived the gospels 
Of Emerson and John; 
’Twas with this revelation 


The face of Moses shone, 


Here Blake and Job and Omar 
The author’s meaning traced; 

Here Virgil got his sweetness, 
And Arnold his unhaste. 


Here Horace learned to question 
And Browning to reply, 

When Soul stood up on trial 
For her mortality. 


One page, entitled Grand Pré, 
Has the idyllic air 

That Bion might have envied— 
I set a footnote there. 


Boston, Mass 


Striving for the Strait Gate. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Jesus CHRIST when he was on earth pointed out 
two gateways; and they remain to this day. One of 
them is the ‘‘gate which leadeth unto life’’; the 
other is the ‘‘ gate which leadeth to destruction.” 
The first gate he described as ‘‘strait’’ or narrow; 
the second is a ‘‘ wide’’ gate, and opening out into 
an exceedingly broad road that was, and is thickly 
traveled. This latter gate is very easily found; it is 
the popular road of self-gratification and self-indul- 
gence ; it allows a wide berth for ‘free thinking ’’ 
and free living, and those who travel there are not 
required to give much thought about God, or the Day 
of Judgment, ora coming eternity. There is no need 
to rear pulpits or to employ preachers to point out 
this wide entrance; one has only to obey his sinful in- 
clinations and run with the crowd; ‘‘ many there be 
who go in thereat.’’ 

The great object of Christ’s coming into this world 
was to open the ‘‘strait gate,’’ to lay out the road, 
to guide all those who tread it, and to secure their full 
and final salvation. On one occasion, by a very bold 
metaphor, he declared, ‘‘ I am the door; by Me if 
any man enter in he shall be saved.” Why is this 
gateway to the Christian life called ‘‘narrow’’? Did 
Christ mean to say that his power, or his pity, or 
his love were limited ? No indeed; for nothing under 
heaven could be more unlimited than his gracious, 
loving invitation, ‘‘ whosoever will, let him come!” 
He simply meant that his gate was “ strait’ or nar- 
row because it did not allow perfect latitude of opin- 
ion, or utter laxity of conduct. No one is permitted 
to say—henceforth I am my own master; I shall do 
as I like. Favorite sins and self-indulgences are con- 
trabrand at that strait gateway. Pride cannot drive 
through its coach and four; sensuality cannot smug- 
gle in its harlots, or its hampers of strong drink; the 
worldling cannot bring in his worship of Mammon, 
or the covetous man his greed of lucre; and no self- 
righteous sinner is permitted to stalk in and assert 
that he has no need of the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. To every one who approaches this blessed 
gateway of salvation, the loving Savior gives the firm 
command: ‘‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself!” 

Hallelujahs and endless thanksgivings to God that 
the entrance to the true Christian life is just what it 
is! At the gate we are to give up, andever after- 
ward we are to take up. At that gate we are com- 
manded to crucify that accursed house-devil se//, that 
we may have room in our hearts for Christ, and for 
our fellow-men. While the broad road leads down to 
death, the narrow gate leadeth unto life—to largeness 
of life and loftiness of aim, and genuine joys. It 
brings pardon and peace of mind; and secures fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. If the gate be narrow by ex- 
cluding what is base and selfish and sinful, the man 
who enters it is 4roadened. Noble old Norman Mac- 
leod, of Scotland, phrased it very finely in the last 
speech that ever fell from his eloquent lips. He said: 

‘‘T desire to be broad as the charity of Almighty 
God, who maketh his sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, who hateth no man, and who loveth the poorest 
Hindu more than all our committees or all ourchurches. 
But while I long for that breadth of charity, I desire to 
be narrow—narrow as God’s righteousness which asa 
sharp sword can separate between eternal right and 
eternal wrong.” 

Such a life as this—the only life that is ‘‘eternal ”’ 
—is notto be had forthe mere wishing. It is not 
enough to sigh for it and to say: ‘‘How I wish I was a 
better man—how I wish I was a Christian!’’ Such 
sighings cost nothing and come to nothing. There 
may be millions in Hell who once promised themselves 
that they would at some time become Christians. 
‘* Strive to enter in at the strait gate!” said Jesus 


Christ. It was to be no child’s play. It is no holi- 
day business to deny self. to put the knife to wicked 
appetites, to break from dangerous associations, to 
face possible ridicule, to cut loose from entangling 
sins. ‘If there be one person reading this article who 
honestly desires this new and noble life, I would say 
to him or her—there are many things to hold you 
back. The Evil One does not go out of human hearts 
in these days any more willingly than he did in the 
olden Bible-times, and only at the bidding of Christ. 
Pray earnestly to Christ for deliverance. The world 
has got its grip on you. Perhaps your intimate asso- 
ciates are unfriendly to religion; they may stare at 
you, or sneer at your exchanging a frolic for a prayer- 
meeting. Moral cowardice has cheated millions out 
of Heaven. Good resolutions made in your own 
strength are mere pipe-clay. 
You have never strzven to enter the open gateway 
to the new and the eternal life. You have had the 
divided mind that accomplishes nothing. It has 
been only half-and-half work, spending itself on a few 
serious thoughts soon dissipated, or on a few formal 
prayers. ‘‘No man having put his hand to the plow 
and looking back is fit” (z. ¢. is wel/ put) ‘‘ for the 
kingdom of God.’’ If you take hold of the plow 
spiritually you must, with the help of the Holy Spirit, 
push it through. Thrust it down deep, into the sub- 
soil of your affections and your hitherto stubborn 
will. If that plow tears up some beds that have 
only borne flowering weeds, all the better. You are 
not a Christian until you have given your heart to 
Jesus Christ. You must begin to keep his command- 
ments, to resist sin because he hates it, and to do 
right because he loves it. Quench not the Spirit! 
Just begin to serve Christ by doing the first duty that 
comes to your hand. Refuse to do the first wrong 
thing to which you are tempted; and dothis with fer- 
vent prayer for divine help. ‘‘Strzve to enter in at 
the strait gate; for many will seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able when once the master of the house 
is risen up and hath shut to the door!’ That gate- 
way of life may soon be shut! 

During a revival of religion in one of our great uni- 
versities two students were awakened who were inti- 
mate friends. One evening they agreed to go and 
call upon one of the professors and ask for his advice. 
They came to his door, when one of the two stopped 
and said: ‘‘1 believe I won’t go in.” His companion 
replied, ‘‘Youcan do as you please; but I need all 
the help that a man of experience can give; I am re- 
solved to go in.’’ There they parted—and for eter- 
nity! The one went in, opened his difficulties to the 
professor, received good counsel, and decided for 
Christ. He became an eminently useful minister of 
Christ. The other threw off all serious thought, 
drifted into ‘‘fast’’ associations, and ended his career 
asasot. The one co-operated with the loving Spirit; 
the other quenched the Spirit, and shut the gateway 
of life against himself! My friend, your Bible is full 
of glorious encouragement to you. A pure life, a 
useful life, a happy life and an eternal life in the 
Father’s House is now within your reach. The only 
time you are sure of is the present. There are two 
gates, and the two opposite roads into eternity. You 
must take one or the other! Beside that strait gate 
stands the Infinite Love saying to you: ‘*I set before 
you death and life, Choose life!” 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


President McKinley. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, 


Autuor oF “ Lire of Wittiam McKin ey.” 


THE thoughts of this great nation are naturally 
concentrated on the new Administration and the dis- 
tinguished citizen who has been called to the exalted 
office of Chief Magistrate of a nation of seventy mil- 
lions of freemen. In his affecting good-by to old 
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friends at Canton, President McKinley referred in 
simple terms to the ‘‘arduous responsibility, as great 
as can devolve upon any man,” placed upon him, and 
asked for the prayers and good-will of his old friends. 
He will not only have these, but much more; for the 
new President goes into the White House with the 
prayers and good wishes of all who regard national 
honor and integrity above party expediency. In tak- 


ing up the serious problems which face the new Ad-. 


ministration on the threshold of its career, it may feel 
assured that it has the support of all that.is best and 
most inspiring in the Republic, and that President 
McKinley's endeavors to add to ‘‘ the prosperity of 
our beloved country, and the comfort and well-being 
of our splendid citizenship” will have the earnest 
prayers of millions of men and women whose faith in 
God and country have never wavered in hours of the 
greatest national peril. 

In estimating the character of William McKinley, 
upon whom this great responsibility rests, it is a 
happy omen that those who know him best have most 
unbounded faith in his strength of character, in the 
courage of his convictions of right, and in his ability 
to grapple successfully with the momentous ques- 
tions disturbing the public mind. Honesty of purpose 
and sound principles were early inculcated into this 
Ohio boy by a mother whose clear mind, noble 


heart and religious soul dominated the _house- 
hold and made upright men and women 
of a large family of children. From those 


teachings, William McKinley as a lad imbibed sound 
principles, patriotism, courage, perseverance, and un- 
bounded faith in the future of the Republic. It has 
always seemed to me that the American spirit was 
born in this man. From his Scotch-Irish ancestors 
he inherited the reverence for religion, love of free 
institutions, devotion to the cause of the people, be- 
cause he was of the people, and _ his admiration for 
the public school system and all institutions that are 
truly American. His own life, tho with broader oppor- 


tunities and a larger field than his ancestors, has been. 


emtirely in keeping with the kind of stock he comes 
from. Patriotism, love of freedom, sturdy honesty 
and the capacity for meeting new conditions and dis- 
charging the highest duties of citizenship of his an- 
cestors on-both sides, seems to have been inherited 
by McKinley and have been mainfested in all the im- 
portant crises of his career. 

The only way to gauge the future of President 
McKinley is by astudy of his public career. I once 
heard him say, when urged to make terms with a 
great political leader whose support would have 
made his nomination certain four months before the 
Convention met at St. Louis: 


“If my name is never even presented at the next 
National Republican Convention I will not turn over the 
patronage of any State to any man to secure his sup- 
port. My career for the last twenty-five years is an 
open book. These gentlemen knowit. They know that 
I am a Republican and believe that the Republican 
Party is greater than any man, that if elected, I will do 
my best to build up and strengthen that party, and that 
necessarily I will listen to and heed the representative 
men of the party in matters of appointment; but I will 
never trade public patronage for votes. Rather than do 
this, I would not allow my name to go before the Con- 
vention.’’ 


These words were spoken in great earnestness to 
half-a-dozen near friends who were all, as I was, pro- 
foundly impressed. That ended the matter, and every 
.man present knew it. They realized that if McKinley 
was to be nominated, the votes must be secured vol- 
untarily and not by bargains. There was such a sin- 
cerity in his tone and manner that no person with any 
sense, no matter how close to the speaker, would ever 
return to the subject again. The above incident, as 
far as I know, has never been told, yet half-a-dozen 
men could testify to its accuracy, and it is the knowl- 
edge of this great strength of character in all emer- 
gencies which builds up the faith those who know 
him best have in their leader. 

In this connection we may recall his famous speech 
in the Convention of 1888, when he said: 


“‘T do not request, I demand that no delegate who 
would not cast reflection upon me shall cast a ballot for 


” 


me. 


His speech upon that occasion was dramatic and has 
no parallel in the history of national conventions. 
The night before he had personally visited dele- 
gations, notably the New Jersey delegation, and 
said: 

‘‘Rather than consent, or seem to consent, to.allow 
my name to go before this Convention, I would suffer 
the loss of that good right arm! Yes, I would suffer 
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death! To accept a nomination, if one were possible, 
under these circumstances, would inevitably lead to my 
defeat, and it ought to lead to my defeat.” 

Again, in 1892, McKinley could have been nominated, 
had he given the slightest encouragement; but, hav- 
ing pledged himself to Harrison, he stood by that 
pledge without a quaver. These incidents show that 
the next President has a stern appreciation of honesty 
and integrity, and that if he fails it will not be due to 
lack of high moral principles. 

At the age of seventeen McKinley enlisted in the 
army, and his record asa soldier would have done 
credit to. his fighting ancestors, who took part in the 
Revolutionary War. By his bravery, capacity and 
reliability he won the respect of those in command, 
and few greater tributes could have been paid a man 
of his years than the one President Hayes gave his 
young lieutenant for gallant conduct at Antietam and 
in other engagements. He won his spurs as fairly 
and squarely as an officer ever did. Indeed, he dis- 
played so much military ability that, at the close of 
the war, his old commanders strongly advised him to 
enter the Regular Army and take up the profession of 
war for a career. He chose, however, a civilian’s 
life, and the young soldier was soon immersed in the 
completion of his education and the study of the law 
for a profession. From the law office it was an easy 
step to that of district attorney, and in 1876 McKin- 
ley made his advent into the national political arena, 
having been elected to Congress the same year his 
old commander, Rutherford B. Hayes, was elected 
President of the United States. 

For over twenty years President McKinley has 
been actively before the people of the country. Hard- 
ly had his Congressional career ended, before he was 
unanimously nominated for Governor of Ohio; and 
when the cares of that office were laid down, the 
people again insisted upon a broader sphere of action, 
which resulted in a popular nomination and an elec- 
tion to the Presidency by atremendous majority. As 
a representative in Congress McKinley made a good 
reputation. While he was identified more particu- 
larly with the tariff law which bears his name, he 
is in no sense the one-sided man those who sought to 
belittle him before his nomination endeavored to make 
out. The Presidential campaign and his famous 
porch speeches showed that McKinley not only be- 
lieved in diversified industries, but that he could 
make diversified speeches. He discussed.the money 
question with clearness and ability, and those who at 
first doubted, ended by quoting the terse sayings and 
aptly worded sentences emanating from the porch of 
the little yellow frame house at Canton. The Presi- 
dent’s public speeches on all conceivable topics show 
a wide range of study and thought. It should be 
borne in mind that the tariff issue itself and all the 
delicate questions of public revenue which are inter- 
woven with it constitute the most difficult and the 
most complicated problems that a statesman has to 
deal with. To master and understand them in all 
their bearings requires an intellect of the highest 
order. To be so familiar with these questions as to 
make them interesting and intelligent to the masses 
of people necessitates an amount of study and an 
order of intellect that few of our public men have 
possessed. It is doubtful if any American statesman 
has ever been able so completely to elucidate and 
bring the tariff question home to the plain people with 
such directness and simplicity as we find displayed in 
all McKinley’s utterances on this question. The ad- 
mission, therefore, of friend and enemy alike, that the 
new President comprehends these questions bet- 
ter than any other living American is a recogni- 
tion of intellectual strength which justifies the peo- 
ple in placing him in the highest office in their 
gift. 

President McKinley, as he enters upon the arduous 
responsibilities of his.great office, stands to-day in the 
prime of life, a vigorous living force in the body poli- 
tic of his country, as capable of undertaking and car- 
rying through any great measure which the necessi- 
ties of the Republic may require, as Gladstone was of 
doing the same thing a generation ago in England. 
No great question ‘has arisen and no great opportu- 
ity occurred within the period of McKinley’s life, of 
serving his country faithfully, that he has not exhib- 
ited capacity and willingness todo so. He was a boy 
of seventeen when the War broke out, and at that age 
evinced patriotism and love of country, and a desire 
to learn the practical arts of war on the battle-field. 
Thus his studies of military affairs had a foundation 
in a rich practical experience which has enabled him 
to grasp with wonderful clearness all the questions he 
has been called upon to deal with in civil life, relating 
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to military affairs and pensions. His’ orations and 
studies of the lives of such military commanders as 
Grant, Garfield, Logan and Hayes are examples of. 
practical knowledge as well as literary and oratorical 
skill. In all legislation relating to the soldier, the 
voice of McKinley has had no uncértain sound. His 
own experience on the national battle-fields brought 
him in closer sympathy with the veterans of the Civil 
War than those statesmen who were not able to en- 
gage in active service in the front, but devoted their 
attention to pure questions of statesmanship. In 
short, it would seem to those familiar with his life 
that he is a thoroughly well-equipped man for the 
momentous issues of the hour, which must be taken 
up and disposed of that prosperity may be once 
more restored to the country. 

Without commenting upon the merits or demerits 
of the Administration which with March 4th passed 
into history, the new Administration will have many 
vexed questions to deal with. Of first moment comes 
the tariff, because a large proportion of our voters 
will never believe the money question is the primary 
cause of our troubles, while the Government expendi- 
tures far exceeds its revenue, and while hundreds of 
thousands of wage-earners are idle because the impor- 
tations of foreign made goods are displacing domestic 
productions. No one doubts the ability of President 
McKinley to deal effectively and fairly with this im- 
portant subject. In many respects the McKinley law 
of 1890 was the most liberal of our tariff laws. Under 
it nearly sixty per cent. of our imported merchandise 
came in free of duty; but while giving this scope to 
commerce it guarded with infinite care the industries 
that gave employment to American workmen and 
which kept our own factories and shops busy. The 
tariff will be revised therefore, not with a view of 
simply putting duties up higher, but for the purpose 


_ of giving employment and wages and happier homes 


to those of our own population who toil in workshop 
and mill. The duties will not be excessively high, 
but the administrative section of the law will be so 
arranged that all the legitimate income of the Gov- 
ernment will be collected and the finances of the 
nation put upon a sound basis. 

The future policy of this country on the currency 
question will be dealt with in no hesitating manner. 
The President has repeatedly declared that he would 
no more think of lowering the credit or honor of the 
nation than he would think of lowering his country’s 
flag. He realizes as keenly as any man that poor 
money never made a country rich and prosperous, and 
he should also know that as a rule when the country 
is prosperous and the people doing well, there is little 
talk about lowering the standard of the money. I 
remember he was once struck with the humor of this 
proposition, for he said to me: ‘‘It always seems 
strange that these cheap money agitationscome when 
dollars are scarce, and when you would think people 
would like to have them as good as the best."" What- 
ever legislation is needed in this direction it will re- 
ceive the courageous support and intelligent judgment 
of President McKinley. The man whostood firm and 
immovable during the storms of 1890, when it was 
claimed by some that his tariff bill had destroyed the 
Republican Party, is not likely to flinch at the criti- 
cisms of those who are content to let the finan- 
cial policy drift or of those who would stain with 
repudiation the flag that cast off the curse of slav- 
ery. 

In all queStions of statesmanship, President McKin- 
ley has shown himself to be conservative. In nothing 
has this trait been more apparent than in the selec- 
tion of his Cabinet, and in his Inaugural Address, 
which is firm and temperate in tone. When 
however, his mind is fully made up, he has the 
courage of his determination, no matter what may 
be involved. This will also characterize the 
-policy of ‘the new Administration in dealing 
with the complicated foreign questions which the 
outgoing Administration has left to the incom- 
ing. 

Aboveand beyond allI firmly believe that the McKin- 
ley Administration will be an honest Administration, 
honest to itself and honest to the people. There will 
be no mysterious dealings with foreign powers, no 
secret understandings, no aid given to those who 
would imperil liberty. It will, [' trust, be like the 
central figure in it, American to the backbone. Not 
offensively American, not boiling over with jingo- 
ism and panting for gore, but peaceably American if 
consistent with self-respect and honor; but if not— 
why, then, firmly American, no matter what the con- 
sequences. 


New York Ciry. 


- 
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Women in the General Conference. 


BY DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 


7 
Epiror oF ‘' THe Western CurisTiAN ApvocaTe.” 


THE general facts respecting the question of the eligi- 
bility of female Methodists to membership in the su- 
preme body of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
familiar to your readers. In 1888, such delegates being 
present, and claiming their seats, the General Confer- 
ence decided them ineligible, and submitted an amend- 
ment to the Restrictive Rules to confer eligibility. The 
amendment did not carry, altho receiving a large ma- 
jority. Most of those friendly to woman’s eligibility 
held that no constitutional amendment was neces- 
sary. These were largely in the majority in the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1892, and proposed a plain inter- 
pretation of the Constitution in consonance with 
their views. They were led, however, to substitute 
for this simple avowal a deliberate action—known as 
the Hamilton Amendment—requiring practically 
four years for its completion. This concession of the 
majority to the conservatism characteristic of our 
Church was misunderstood, and made a reactionary 
influence by its opponents. I shall not explain nor 
defend it beyond the single remark that, in my judg- 
ment, the impartial student of Methodist history 
will yet place it as a radiant crown upon the head of 


its much-abused author. A revival of the Neely ° 


Amendment of 1888, known as_ the Baltimore-Col- 
orado Amendment, projected from the ministry, 
lacked surprisingly few votes of the required three- 
fourths. 

Thus the majority approached the General Confer- 
ence of 1896, their convictions strengthened and their 
numbers increased. They entered that Conference 
with four female delegates duly-accredited, three of 
whom participated in the organization of the body, 
their votes being accepted and counted the same as 
those of their malecolleagues. The effort to prevent 
their sitting until their challenged rights were decided 
signally failed; and they remained, exercising every 
right of membership, in the body and in committees, 
until, without waiving any of their rights, and with- 
out intentional prejudice to their cause, they volun- 
tarily resigned their seats, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of embarrassing by their presence the measure 
which they were led to believe would forever settle 
the controversy favorably to their contention—viz., 
that duly accredited women are eligible to General 
Conference membership. 

The General Conference then closed the incident 
by adopting by an unprecedented vote (429 to 97), a 
recommendation to the individual ministers, in an- 
nual conferences voting, to make certain verbal 
changes in the Restrictive Rules which would render 
it impossible to construe them as excluding duly 
qualified and elected female delegates. 

Let it be borne in mind that this action did not and 
was meant not to deny that the General Conference 
could interpret the existing Rules so as to admit 
women. The great argument was that if the Rules 
were left with debatable words to be interpreted by 
each General Conference for itself, we might have a 
disagreeable and disturbing see-saw of decisions, now 
favorable and now unfavorable to women delegates. 
Hence, to settle this favorably to women, beyond the 
power of any subsequént General Conference, how- 
ever unfriendly to women, to set aside, the General 
Conference of 1896 overwhelmingly recommended the 
ministry to substitute the word ‘‘ persons” for “‘lay- 
men” in the Restrictive Rules. 

Manifestly, therefore, if this fail to receive the 
three-fourths ministerial vote required to complete 
the change, the previously existing state of things 
will continue. The admission of women on the in- 
terpretation by each General Conference of the Con- 
stitution as it now is will not have failed ; only this_ 
will have failed—viz., the proposition to make the 
language of the Constitution incapable of two con- 


. flicting interpretations. 


So, the amendment failing, the battle will simply 
be renewed where the truce left it, the advantage 
largely on the side of the advocates of eligibility. 
Doubtless women delegates will be seated and par- 
ticipate in the organization of the next General Con- 
ference. Having seen the futility of the promises held 
out to their predecessors, they will not retire until, so 
far as that General Conference is concerned, the battle 
is fought to a finish. 

What the result will be no student of the times can 
doubt. ‘‘The stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera.’’ In 1888 the oppusing Goliaths challenged 
the naming of any influential Church which similarly 
recognized women. But now, in almost every paper, 
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we read of Baptist and Congregational ordination of 
women to the pastorate, while in the educational and 
secular world sex disability is a vanishing quantity. 

Weare not impatient; only it is not comfortable to 
think that the Church which recognized and owes so 
much to Grace Murray and Mary Fletcher and Dinah 
Evans and those other women-helpers in the Lord, 
should substitute for the propulsion of intelligent and 
grateful appreciation, the equally sure but soulless 
logic of events. 

You asked my explanation of the increased vote in 
Opposition cast by the fall conferences. Since the 
affirmative strength remains substantially the same, 


probably the main reason is that those who, on the . 


eve of a General Conference, declined to vote, have 
come out of hiding. The secret ballot encouraged 
oppcsition, altho men should always dare to speak 
their sentiments. Unquestionably some were ‘‘dis- 
gusted ” when the women resigned; and still others 
are ‘‘tired of the whole business.’’ Here and there 
may be a convert to the opposition on scriptural 
grounds. The colored conferences are giving an in- 
creased affirmative vote. It would bea great stroke 
for the conservative Eastern conferences to wrest the 
honor from the fall conferences of carrying the 
amendment. This is too much to expect. But it is 
not unreasonable to believe that the Church will re- 
fuse longer to tax the patience of the most numerous 
and most useful body of her members and will, in the 
way still open to her, accord equal rights to all, irre- 
spective of sex. 


Cincinnati, O. 


The Essential Structure of the Greater 
New York Charter. 


BY ALBERT SHAW, 
Epirtor or * Tue Review or Reviews.”’ 
[First HALF.] 

THE Charter for the Greater New York is a docu- 
ment that must cause any and all other comparable 
instruments to hide their diminished heads in ac- 
knowledgment of their insignificance of bulk and sim- 
plicity of structure. Never before has the ingenuity 
of mankind devised an instrument for the govern- 
ment of a city that possessed anything like the verbal 
dimensions of this remarkable document, nor was 
there ever a city charter so complicated in its provi- 
sions. The Commission has attempted to give us a 
municipal government based upon the theory of 
checks and balances. And in working out that 
theory it has invented new checks and rearranged old 
ones, until the result suggests to my mind nothing so 
much as the combination of bolts, levers, time-locks 
and other mechanical devices which go to make up 
the burglar-proof system one finds on the great door 
of a modern bank vault. 

The Commissioners who have devised this Charter 


_ in so short a time by process of selection, adaptation 


and original invention, are men of great ability. 
They have produced a result which in many respects 
is valuable. The spirit in which they approached 
their task is deserving of the highest praise. The 
tone of the report which accompanies their completed 
document is statesmanlike, and worthy of the men 
whose names are affixed. They are men accustomed 
to frank discussion, and they will certainly expect 
from the general public, as well as from stu- 
dents of the science of Government, the frankest 
and most unrestrained discussion. It appears prob- 
able that the Charter will be adopted without any 
material changes by Legislature, and that in Novem- 
ber of this year the first elections will be held under 
it. Thus, with the beginning of 1898, consolidation 
will be a practical fact, and some three millions of 
people will be brought under a unified municipal ad- 
ministration, extending throughout the areas now 
comprised by New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, 
some considerable areas of Long Island suburban to 
Brooklyn, and the County of Richmond, otherwise 
known as Staten Island, which is a large body of 
land lying in New York harbor, having numerous 
villages but no large towns. 

The question of the advisability of municipal con- 
solidation is no longer under discussion. It has long 
been my opinion that if wisely and carefully brought 
about such consolidation would on many accounts be 
beneficial. But I have always been of opinion that 
the preliminaries of consolidation ought not to be 
hurried, and that the proper time to enter upon the 
new order of things woul be either January Ist, 1900, 
or January Ist, 1901. Further, I have been of the 
view that the framework of municipal government for 
the Greater New York should be so simple that it 
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could be perfectly well understood by every intelli- 
gent citizen; and that better results would have been 
obtained if the Charter had been constructed in a rep- 
resentative convention made up of delegates from the 
cities and communities concerned, with subsequent 
reference of the document to the voters for their ap- 
proval. 3 

One of the great preliminary requisites for the 
proper municipal government of New York had al- 











‘ready been secured by the new State constitution 


which separated the municipal elections from State 
and Congressional elections, and thus made possible 
the election of a city government upon distinctively 
municipal issues. There remained one sweeping re- 
form to be effected, upon the necessity for which 
almost every shade and element of local opinion was 
agreed. That reform was summed up in the phrase 
‘‘Municipal Home Rule.” At present, and for a 
long time past, almost every important matter of a 
legislative or deliberate character affecting the city 
of New York has been determined by the State Leg- 
islature at Albany. Every winter, when the Legisla- 
ture isin session, avast number of local bills affect- 
ing exclusively the municipal affairs of the city of 
New York or the city of Brooklyn have been pending 
at Albany, and thus the State Legislature has been a 
great factor in the municipal government, just as 
the British Parliament, before the creation of the 
London County Council, was the general legislative 
authority for the metropolis of London. It has been 
evident for some years that the transfer from Albany 
to New York of deliberative authority in matters 
strictly and solely affecting particular and concrete 
affairs—such as the erection of public buildings, the 
borrowing of money for paving or sewers, the exten- 
sion of a park, or any one of hundreds of other mat- 
ters—would not only be desirable on the ground of 
convenience, but would greatly promote good mu- 
nicipal government by bringing the exercise of such 
authority under the more direct observation of the 
‘community affected, while also distributing a consid- 
eration of such subjects throughout the entire year, 
whereas at present they are concentrated at a par- 
ticular season, and rushed through a Legislature 
composed of men unfamiliar with these city questions 
and unable to give them due attention. 

It is clear, therefore, that the first duty of the 
Commissioners who have drafted the Charter for the 
Greater New York was to provide a local government 
which would take over from the Legislature practi- 
cally all of the local and special legislation for New 
York and Brooklyn which has heretofore, to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of bills every winter, been dealt with 
at Albany. In their report the Commissioners make 
it very clear that this is precisely the thing they have 
undertaken to do. They have created for the en- 
larged city of New York a municipal assembly in two 
houses created on the analogy of the State Legisla- 
ture. The members of the lower house of this Mu- 
nicipal Assembly are to be elected, man for man, from 
the districts which send representatives to the lower 
house of the State Legislature. The upper house 
does not precisely follow the analogy, for instead of 
being made up man for man of representatives from 
the State Senate districts its members are chosen in 
groups of three from larger districts. Except for this 
difference of detail, it might in a general way be said 
that the Municipal Assembly for the Greater New 
York is secured by the simple process of duplicating 
man for man the representatives who are sent from 
the city districts to the upper and lower chambers of 
the State Legislature at Albany. Still a simpler 
method might have been to transfer the legislative 
business of New York City from Albany to New York 
by assigning it exclusively to those members of the 
Legislature who represent New York districts, with 
the instruction that when the State Legislature is not 
in session they are to take up and carry on municipal 
legislative work in the City Hall at New York. Of 
course I am not advocating that plan, but am en- 
deavoring to make clear the, theory upon which the 
Commissiofi purports to have arranged for the trans- 
fer of legislation affecting the city to the city itself. 
The Charter provides for the election at large of a 
president of the upper branch of this Municipal As- 
sembly who shall take the place of the Mayor in case 
of the disability of that official. This president of the 
upper branch, evidently enough, is an officer whose 
place is quite analogous to that of the Vice President 
of the United States or the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State. The Mayor and the Comptroller—excepting 
for the president of the upper branch of the Munici- 
pal Assembly—are the only officers of the city govern- 
ment to be elected by a general vote of the whole city. 
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Here, then, we have a very familiar and understand- 
able scheme of municipal government. It is, indeed, 
so far as we have thus gone, quite on the plan of 
many other American city charters which proceed 
upon the theory that a city is a little State, and that 
a municipal corporation should be fitted out with the 
same kind of organization that belongs to a State gov- 
ernment. The largest instance, and the one best car- 
ried out thus far, is the government of the city of St. 
Louis, the working of which I described in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for June, 1896. Most American cities 
have followed all foreign cities in the conclusion that 
for the business of a municipal corporation two cham- 
bers are cumbrous and useless, and that a single 
chamber does much better work. The wisdom of 
such a conclusion is not to be gainsaid. The reasons 
which the New York Commissioners advance for 
creating two chambers are totally inconclusive, and 
nothing would be easier, for one well-informed about 
such matters, than to demonstrate from this Charter 
itself that the two-chamber plan is an absurdity. In 
a later paragraph I will show more clearly what I 
mean by this assertion. 

It is, however, entirely conceivable that a city can 
be governed with efficiency under the two-chamber 
plan; and that question, after all, is not at this mo- 
ment the fundamental one. The reader who dips 
hastily into the new Charter is permitted by its fram- 
ers to get the impression that there has been provided 
for the Greater New York the familiar model of a mu- 
nicipal government in two co-ordinate parts, namely: 
(1) a mayor in whom is vested the appointing power 
and the general executive authority, and (2) a -muni- 
cipal legislative assembly in which is vested the pow- 
ers usually pertaining to legislative bodies in the 
United States, subject to the accustomed veto power 
of the executive. Such, I repeat, would appear to 
the hurried or superficial reader to be the essential 
framework of the newcity government. Our casual 
reader would readily enough assume that the rest of 
the elaborate document was made up of provisions for 
the organization in detail of the numerous adminis- 
istrative departments, and various provisions affect- 
ing taxes, assessments, municipal debt, municipal 
property, and so on. No inference, however, could 
be more mistaken ; for our hasty reader has not even 
guessed at the fundamental structure of the new 
city government. Nor is there in the explanatory 
report submitted by the Commissioners to the Legis- 
lature, any evidence that the Commissioners them- 
selves have entirely grasped the practical significance 
oftheir own handiwork. They speak of their Munic- 
ipal Assembly as a body of great dignity and author- 
ity, taking over an immense sphere of legislative 
work. 

As a matter of fact, their Municipal Assembly is the 
most hampered, restricted, and altogether helpless, 
useless and meaningless piece of sham machinery ever 
speciously proposed in any governmental instrument 
in a country of democratic institutions. In compari- 
son with it, the Municipal Assembly of Paris, which 
is generally considered a mere debating society, with- 
out real authority, assumes dignity and consequence. 
I will not assert positively that those shadowy repre- 
sentative bodies of the Russian provinces—the Zemst- 
vos, or the consultive Municipal Assemblies of St 
Petersburg and Moscow, have more authority than 
this Municipal Assembly for New York; but I do not 
risk much when I assert that there is hardly anything 
to choose between them. Now let me proceed to ex- 
plain what I mean. The full sweep of the legislative 
authority conferred upon the Municipal Assembly of 
the Greater New York is limited by certain legislative 
authorities conferred upon the administiative depart- 
ments. What these authorities are can only be ascer- 
tained by much cross-reference and study of different 
parts of the Charter. 

The principal authority that belongs toa legislative 
body in the normal exercise of its functions is what 
we may term the budgetary authority. In the Na- 
tional and State Governments, and in all the munici- 
pal governments of the world outside of Russia— 
with perhaps two or three exceptions—the general 
plan is as follows: Each year the executive 
government, with the aid of its department heads 
makes up its detailed estimates of its pecuniary 
needs for the coming year. This estimate is sent to 
the deliberative branch of the Government composed 
of the elective representatives of the citizens or the 
taxpayers. Whereupon, after due consideration in 
committee, upon full debate, the appropriations are 
made at pleasure, the estimates being cut down, in- 
creased or modified, at innumerable points. But the 
Charter under discussion gives the Municipal Assem- 
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bly no real budgetary or financial authority whatever. 
The board called the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment,composed of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
City Attorney, the City Chamberlain (treasurer), and 
the president of the Council (upper branch of the as- 
sembly), considers all estimates, makes up the budget, 
and finally sends it tothe Municipal Assembly. There- 
upon the assembly proceeds to consider the budget, 
the two chambers sitting jointly as one body. They 
must complete all their considerations of a budget 
which will cover not much less, probably, than sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars annually, within fifteen 
days from the time it is submitted to them. (In the 
report which accompanies the document, the Com- 
missioners, extolling as they do the plan of two sep- 
arate chambers, do not vouchsafe to explain to us 
why the budget must be considered in joint session, 
and why other things, as well as the budget, might 
not best be considered in that fashion.) The Mu- 
nicipal Assembly must approve of the budget that is 
sent down to them in large part, altho it may refuse 
to assent to some details of the budget, or to portions 
of the grants made; but it cannot add a penny to 
any one of the many hundreds of items. This, being 
interpreted, would seem to mean that the people’s 
representatives, sitting in municipal assembly, have 
no power whatever over the policies of the city ex- 
cept in the sense of obstruction, and that everything 
in the sphere of ordinary outlay must originate with 
the appointive officers who are in charge of the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

So much as to the power to spend money. The 
corresponding power, that of laying taxes and assess- 
ments and raising money is, also, by universal con- 
sent throughout the modern world of popular gov- 
ernment, supposed to belong to the elected, delibera- 
tive bodies. The budgetary system provided for 
New York, however, simplifies all that matter. It 
would seem that there is to be nothing for the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly to do except to receive instructions 
each year from the City Comptroller to the effect that 
a certain sum of money must be raised by assessment 
in the manner provided by law; and the Charter 
makes it obligatory that the Municipal Assembly 
shall forthwith vote for the levy and assessment for 
the amount required. The functions of the Munici- 
pal Assembly in that regard are so perfunctory that 
they could be performed by a dummy. 

It should be said, further, that as respects the 
right of the Municipal Assembly to diminish at any 
point the budget fixed upon by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, the Assembly’s reductions are 
in turn submitted to the Mayor, who may veto them, 
and his veto can be overridden only by a five-sixths 
vote of all the members elected to the Municipal 
Assembly. Inasmuch as the Mayor is a member of 
the board which makes up the budget—its parts hav- 


‘ing been prepared by commissioners and boards com- 


posed of his appointees, while his appointed City 
Attorney and City Chamberlain are also members of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment—it is ob- 
vious on a little reflection that his subsequent power 
of veto over the obstructive action of the Municipal 
Assembly, in effect quite nullifies that action. Thus 
the Municipal Assembly is left in a position where it 
has no power or authority over the municipal budget 
that is even worth casual mention. It can spend fif- 
teen days in debating, but it is perfectly helpless in 
the end. This, evidently enough, means everything; 
for if a Municipal Assembly has no initial right to vote 
money, it has obviously no real power to authorize 
public works or to enter upon any sort of policy in 
any conceivable direction. 

But altho this exclusion from participation in the 
budget does in fact reduce the Municipal Assembly 
to a position of absolute helplessness and nothing- 
ness, the Charter Commissioners were not satisfied. 
Apparently they did not wish to allow the Municipal 
Assembly to consider, even by way of discussion, any 
matter of municipal concern upon its own initiative. 
They therefore carefully grouped every department 
of municipal life and activity into a series of some 
eighteen or twenty departments, and made the sweep- 
ing provision that all ordinances, rules and regula- 
tions for any of those departments shall be made by 
the departments themselves. As respects half-a- 
dozen of the departments—namely, those of (1) water 
supply; (2) highways, (3) street cleaning, (4) sewers, 
(5) bridges, and (6) public building, lighting and sup- 
plies—there is invented a novel authority called the 
Board of Public Improvements. In executive control 
of each of these six departments there is to be a sin- 
gle commissioner. These six commissioners, presided 
over by a specially appointed official, known as the 
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President of the Board of Public Improvements, with 
the Mayor, City Attorney and Comptroller as ex-offi- 
cio members, are to constitute a so-called Board of 
Public Improvements. No sort of public work per- 
taining to any one of these six departments can be 
undertaken until it has been passed upon by this 
Board. 

Let us suppose that the thing under discussion is a 
new bridge across the East River to connect the two 
principal parts of the Greater New York. The proc- 
ess. will be as follows: First, the Bridge Department, 
composed of the Commissioner of Bridges, with his 
assistants and bureau heads, must work out and 
agree upon a plan for such bridge. This will require, 
of course, a long, elaborate and technical considera- 
tion. Second, the subject must be brought by the 
Bridge Department before the Board of Public Im- 
provements. Here it undergoes full and independent 
reconsideration. Inasmuch as it will involve financial 
operations and the issuance of bonds, the matter 
must then go before the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment for independent review and considera- 
tion, presumably with reference to its financial as- 
pects, altho there is nothing to prevent that board 
from rejecting the proposition on other grounds. 
Fourth and fifth, it will be submitted to the Municipal 
Assembly, where it will undergo separate considera- 
It is not quite clear that 
the Municipa) Assembly could appreciably modify the 
measure or could do anything except either to con- 
sent or else to refuse to consent. But, in either case, 
the matter would come for a sixth independent con- . 
sideration before the Mayor, who has already been 
concerned with it at the second stage and at the third 
stage, and has presumably favored it; for it has orig- 
inated with his own appointees of the Bridge Depart- 
ment, has been passed upon by his own appointees 
making up the Board of Public Improvements, and 
has in its financial aspects been approved by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. If, then, the 
Municipal Assembly should refuse to consent, could 
not the Mayor veto that refusal? Possibly not, altho 
there is ground for the view that he could. 

Now let us remind our readers who have been 
patient enough to follow this exposition thus far, that 
the Charter Commissioners have justified their plan 
of a municipal assembly in two chambers as one of 
‘«the safeguards which have been provided against 
hasty and ill-advised action.’’ And let it be observed 
that, in any instance of the undertaking of any sort 
of public work, big or small, the Charter Commission- 
ers have provided for a series of six absolutely inde- 
pendent stages of consideration. If, therefore, they 
had given us a municipal assembly in one house in- 
stead of two, we should forsooth have been in danger 
of hasty and ill-advised action by reason of five inde- 
pendent processes of deliberative consideration in- 
stead of six’ I confess that after a study of this 
Charter the thing that surprises me is that the Com- 
missioners did not provide for a municipal assembly 
subdivided into a series of chambers—half a dozen, 
let us say—sitting independently in rooms arranged 
along the corridor of an upper floor in the City Hall. 
Then instead of six independent considerations ofa 
piece .of municipal business, we might have had 
twelve. If this were not enough in practice, an act 
of the Legislature could still further amplify the proc- 
ess. Seriously, and with all respect to the majority 
of the Commissioners, their reasons for a bi-cameral 
chamber, presented in their supplementary statement 
in answer to President Low and Mayor Strong, are 
unmitigated nonsense, in view of the other checks 
they had provided. Their reasons are, furthermore, 
flatly contradicted by their own provision, which re- 
quires the most important business of all, namely, 
the consideration of the budget, to be transacted in 
joint assembly. 


New York City. 


Crete and Greece. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


YESTERDAY I was about to take the steamer for the 
Ambracian Gulf to indulge in a ramble over Acarna- 
nia and AXtolia during the exceptionally fine winter 
weather, when it suddenly became apparent that there 
was great commotion in military circles. Soon troops 
were marching toward the Peirzus, and it became a 
question whether one had a right to leave his fam- 
ily in the midst of war’s alarms and withdraw into 
wilds of northwestern Greece for a week. I accord- 
ingly took a train for the Peirzeus to study the events 
of the day near at hand; but at the second station, 
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called Theseion, every civilian was turned out of 
the train to make room for soldiers awaiting transport 
to the Peirzeus. 

Finding other means of transportation I reached 
the port about the middle of the afternoon, and found 
a scene well worth the pains taken toreachit. Three 
steamers, ‘‘ Pelops,” ‘‘ Thetis’’ and ‘‘ Theseus,’’ were 
rapidly filling up with hurrying columns of soldiers. 
Boats which seemed to spring out of the water like 
lily-pads, so numerous were they, covered the whole 
surface of the harbor, loaded with human beings so 
full of deep emotion that it could hardly be restrained. 
A corresponding crowd on shore covered all the quay, 
and swarmed down upon the big barges used for load- 
ing freight, stamping upon bags of grain and olives, 
jamming cans of petroleum out of shape, in the effort 
to get nearer to the embarking soldiers, who were 
singing nasally but enthusiastically, and dancing their 
national dance upon the decks. 

When at five o’clock the ‘‘Thetis’’ raised her an- 
chor, the pent-up feelings of the crowd broke loose. 
All that the combined throats of Athens and Pei- 
reeus could do was supplemented by small fire-arms, 
and the welkin rang in good earnest. But there 
was still further delay; it was not until six o’clock 
that the really indescribable scene took place, when the 
steamers, one after another, passed through the ex- 
cited mass of humanity and out into the Saronic 
Gulf. The emotion which swept over the harbor at 
that moment was enough to carry a man off his feet, 
even if he were not a Philhellene. Those who stood 
by and saw the scene will remember it as a great 
event. More people, perhaps, went mad at the sight 
of Loues, the Greek, winning the run from Marathon, 
in the Stadion, last April. But yesterday there was a 
very serious element in thecase. The victory in the 
Stadion was a closing event, while the departure of 
the troops from the Peirzeus is a beginning. It is a 
departure from diplomacy in the long pending East- 
ern question, anda beginning of action. Greece has 
taken the initiative, and it is a privilege to have been 
present at a historic event. 

But I have given the last scene in the first act of 
the great drama before the earlier scenes, which have 
passed in the last days in rapid succession over the 
stage. February 5th it was reported in Athens that 
Canea in Crete was in flames and the Christians were 
being slaughtered by the hundred. The news made 
a deep impression, and all balls, and even most dinner 
parties were suspended by a common impulse. A 
few days later the ‘‘ Hydra,” one of the three first- 
class ironclads (the other two, the ‘‘ Spetse’’ and the 
‘*Psara” being in France for repairs) was sent to 
Canea accompanied by the cruisers ‘‘ Mykale” and 
‘« Admiral Miaoulis.’’ Crete is to Greece ‘‘ bone of 
its bone and flesh of its flesh,’’ and since everybody, 
friends and foes, have kept repeating that at the first 
outbreak of trouble in Crete last summer Greece lost 
an opportunity by not promptly appearing on the 
scene, even a cautious Ministry was emboldened to 
act. It was soon known in Athens that the victims 
of the slaughter were not so numerous as at first re- 
ported, but it was also known that Turkish troops 
were to be dispatched from Smyrna; and as it seemed 
a reasonable supposition that this army when landed 
would do as Turks have lately been in the habit of 
doing, and as the first step had already been taken, 
the next followed as a matter of course. A fleet of 
torpedo boats was sent out to Crete on the night of 
February 1oth, under the command of Prince George, 
the second son of the King, with instructions, it is 
said, to prevent the landing of the Turkish troops by 
every effort. It could not be doubtful that when this 
was done more must follow, and the scene of yester- 
day did follow after an interval of three days. 

All this has been accompanied by a transformation 
of the Greek people. Up to three days ago there 
were such fierce factions everywhere that it seemed as 
if Greece could face no foreign enemy. The usual 
wrangling in the Boule (the chamber of deputies) be- 
tween Government and Opposition had waxed hotter 
as the opposition accused the Government of culpa- 
ble delay in sending aid to Crete. Epithets like 
‘‘traitor’ were used. Within a few weeks the Uni- 
versity had been a factor in politics, and some three 
thousand of the petted darlings of the nation, after 
a disagreement with the University authorities, held 
the University building for three days under arms, 
and defied the military police to dislodge them. Some 
blood was shed before they finally gave up the post, 
and the newspapers generally prophesied the down- 
fall of an inefficient Ministry from this disturbance, 
and some saw in it a menace to the throne. Worse 
than this was a strife within the army which waxed 
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bitter and broke up the military club because, for- 
sooth, the artillery and engineers had been favored 
over the other arms of service in certain promotions, 

But on the sending of the torpedo boats a fusion 
of all the jarring elements was effected as by magic. 
There is now no opposition party in the Boule. There 
is no discontent with the King. For the first time in 
the history of Greece, King, Ministry, Boule, army 
and nation have, as the As¢y expressed it, but a 
single pulse-beat. There is a genuine national enthu- 
siasm which shrinks from no sacrifices of treasure 
and blood. This great result, considering the con- 
dition of things which immediately preceded it, al- 
most deserves the name of a miracle. 


When we come to discuss the significance of the 


recent occurrences and to forecast what is to follow, 
we must be tontented to drop all positive statements, 
altho the air is full of rumors. What started the 
troops out last evening is not. yet known to the pub- 
lic. The newspaper men may or may not know more 
than they publish; but the following paragraph from 
the Akropolzs of to-day tells us all that we are likely 
to know for the present, and explains why we cannot 
hope to know more: 


‘‘In tHe morning another telegram was sent [from 
Crete via Melos], brief, laconic, but with contents of 
great moment, and the necessary measures were taken. 
Unlicensed speech is not allowable under the circum- 
stances, and the press will show, first of all, that we 
must obey when national interests are at stake. For 
this reason we deem it proper that we should content 
ourselves with these few words while we counsel cour- 
age and patience.” 

To one who knows the usual license of the Greek 
press to rail at its dignitaries and to tell all and more 
than all that it knows, thisutterance is very significant. 

It is probable that most if not all of the 2,500 
troops on the steamers that sailed out into the night 
yesterday arrived to-day at Crete. Some, however, 
may have been sent to Thessaly. That it is well under- 
stood here that whatever happens in Crete the brunt 
of the battle must be looked for on the northern 
frontier is shown by the promulgation of a royal edict 
last evening, calling into active and immediate service 
the reserves of -ertainages amounting to a re-enforce- 
ment of about 25,200 men of all arms, and naming asa 
rendezvous for the greater part Larissa and two sta- 
tions still nearer the borders, Tyrnavos and Rapsani, 
while the smaller part is sent to Arta (Ambrakia) on 
the boarders of Epiros. To Thessaly goes Prince 
Nikolas, the King’s third son, with his artillery com- 
mand. Within four days in these two regions, which 
include all of the border where military operations 
are likely to be conducted, there will be force enough 
for the defense of Thessaly and possibly for an offen- 
sive campaign in Epiros, which is essentially Greek in 
population, and ought, by the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin,to have been a part of the Kingdom of 
Greece for the last sixteen years, as Thessaly has been. 
The blow which Greece seems about to strike in 
Crete, will, of course, be returned by Turkey; and 
it may bea heavy one. Military men anticipate that 
that it will fallon Thessaly, and some of them sup- 
pose that the Greek Army will fall back and choose a 
battle ground on its own territory. As desultory 
fighting has already begun, and reports of the massing 
of Turkish troops near the Vale of Tempe, are reach- 
ing Athens, it would not be strange if within a fort- 
night, in case the weather holds good, we should hear 
of another battle of Pharsalia, unless some other spot 
of the great ‘‘ orchestra of Ares’’ shall be chosen, In 
the concentration of their forces the Greeks will sore- 
ly regret the unfinished condition of the Athens and 
Larissa railroads. 

Meanwhile what is to take place in Crete is agitat- 
ing Athens. This may be decided to-morrow—nay, 
it is, perhaps, already decided to-day. What is most 
feared is that the iron-clads of the great Powers, 
most of which are now represented in the harbor of 
Canea will not allow the Greek troops to disembark. 
Particularly disquieting are the reports in regard to 
the attitude of the British Admiral and captains, who 
are said'to have already ordered the ‘‘ Miaoulis’’ to 
desist from pursuing a steamer with Turkish troops 
onboard. The Greeks appear to have based hopes 
of sympathy from England on the recent hostility of 
that Power to Turkey, and are bitterly disappointed 
at this attitude. The ZEphemerzs, of this evening, 


says: 

‘It is inexplicable how England, which last year took 
the initiative in preventing the blockade of Crete, 
should to-day be applying it in act, alone and without 
the co-operation of the rest of Europe, by means of its 
own fleet.”’ 
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Should the issue of the venture be that the Greek 
soldiers should be prevented from landing and forced 
to return by the British fleet operating either alone 
or in conjunction with the fleets of the other Powers, 
it would be a deep humiliation to Greece, cutting as 
deeply as it would if the expedition, like the Sicilian 
expedition of Alcibiades, which sailed out of the Pei- 
reus with the same uplifting of heart, should be an- 
nihilated in battle. It is the opinion of most people 
here that the troops were sent without any intima- 
tion that they would be allowed to land, simply on the 
principle of ‘‘taking the bull by the horns.” But 
there were circulated yesterday a report that the King 
had that morning received a telegram from Russia, 
running, ‘‘Adlez vite.’’ If, as is probable, this rumor 
is false and the report of the attitude of the English 
is true, then the case is hopeless, and the awful hu- 
miliation awaits Greece. But, considering how slow 
to wrath she has been, how patient in standing by, all 
last summer, while Cretan Greeks were fighting and 
suffering, how she waited in the hope that the re- 
forms giving Crete a measure of independence would 
be carried out—not of course, because the promise 
had been extorted from the Sultan, but because the 
Powers were made responsible for the fulfilment of 
the promises—the sympathy of the world might nat- 
urally be with her. It seems strange that the peace 
of Europe should be endangered in the process of 
uniting Crete and even Epiros to Greece. 

In case the operations of the Greeks in Crete are 
stopped by the Powers, one hardly need to be a 
prophet to see that, now that the Armenians are well 
on the road to extermination, the turn is coming to 
the Greeks, delivered over to the Turks with their 
hands tied. There are many more Greeks who are 
subjects of Turkey—more’s the pity—than there are 
who live in the Kingdom of Greece. Perhaps it will 
please the Sultan to exterminate these as a trouble- 
some elementin his Empire. It seems to be the man- 
ifest destiny of the Turk to butcher. In 1822 he 
butchered Greeks in a way that made Europe shudder. 
In 1878 he butchered Bulgarians in a way that called 
down the vengeance of Russia. In the last years he 
has butchered Armenians with impunity. In this last 
case one might fear for the Greeks some sort of retri-~ 
bution for their comparative complacency over these 
slaughters, on the consideration that no Greeks were 
killed except in a few cases, which were detlared to 
be mistakes and promptly apologized for. Neither 
were they much agitated at the slaughter of the Bul- 
garians. It 1s true that in the former slaughters. 
Armenians and Bulgarians appear to have in their 
turn shown the same indifference, and if all have de- 
served retribution all have suffered in theirturn. But 
is it possible that civilized Europe is going to stand 
by and see a second series of slaughters begin with 
the Greeks? No doubt there is one clear way out of 
difficulty, viz., that all subjects should be submissive 
to the fatherly care of their good Sultan. But as 
this issometimes difficult, the Turk may still continue 
in the enjoyment of his mission. But ought not some- 
body to stop him? 


ATHENS, GREECE. 


The Educational System of Greater New 
York. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


ProFessorR OF PHILOSOPHY AND EpuCATION IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ; 
Epitor OF THE ‘*‘ EpucaTIONAL REvIEw.”’ 


OF the 743 pages of the large octavo book which 
constitutes the Charter of Greater New York, as 
drawn by the Commission appointed for the purpose, 
49 are devoted to the Department of Education. 
These pages touch the highest interests of the great 
metropolis, and they have been written with scrupu- 
lous care and after the most patient and disinterested 
study of the problems involved. After noting the 
concessions that they make to long-established cus- 
tom and to some local prejudices, it may fairly be 
said that they represent the very high-water mark of 
educational administration in great cities. Should 
the Charter become a law, the new City of New 
York—except in so far and for so long asthe Borough 
of Brooklyn may exercise the privilege conferred 
upon it of retaining an inferior and inefficient system— 
will be in possession of a better and more effective 
plan of school organization and government than 
prevails in any large city of either Europe or America. 
To have reached this result in a field so difficult and 
amid perplexities so puzzling is a noteworthy triumph 
of scholarship and sound sense, for which the com- 
munity and the country are chiefly indebted to Presi- 
dent Low, of Columbia University. 
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Some idea of the difficulty of the task accomplished 
in this chapter of the Charter may be gained from 
the following figures. The school systems to be 
consolidated comprise not only those of the present 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, but also 5 school 
districts in Long Island City, 29 in Richmond County 
(Staten Island), 14 in Newtown, 8 in Flushing, 11 in 
Jamaica and 7 in Hempstead. In 1896, the total 
number of children, between 5 and 18 years of age, 
resident in this territory, was 766,847. The total 
number of public school teachers in 1895 was 83428. 
The value of the school property is about $32,000,000, 
and the total expenditure in 1895 was $10, 552,955.37. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that the schools range 
all the way from the magnificently equipped Boys’ 
High School, in Brooklyn, to the one-room building 
of an ungraded rural school on Staten Island or on 
Long Island. 

The difficulties just enumerated may be said to be 
natural, and a necessary part of the problem of 
consolidation. A still more embarrassing situation 
was presented, however, by the fact that while New 
York had, in 1896, after a long and desperate strug- 
gle, thrown off the control that ward politicians and 
petty local interests had so long exercised over the 
schoois, in Brooklyn an effort to the same end had 
proved ineffectual. To be sure, the abuses in Brook- 
lyn were not nearly so bad as they had been in New 
York, and the former city’s scholarly and progressive 
Superintendent of Schools contrasted strikingly with 
the unfitness and incompetency of his colleague in 
New York; nevertheless much reniained to bedone in 
and for Brooklyn if its school system was to be put 
permanently on the level that is assured to New 
York by its reform school law. The easiest way to 
do this was to extend the New York system over 
Brooklyn, and so to give that Borough of the new 
city-a small board of education and professional initi- 
ative in the appointment, promotion and transfer of 
principals and teachers. But to do this involved 
displacing the present ridiculous Board of Education 
of forty-five members, with its scientifically parceled- 
out patronage, and clipping the wings of a number of 
principals and teachers who are now, by reason of 
their personal and political alliances, virtually inde- 
pendent of the city superintendent and his associates. 
If left to themselves the Greater New York Commis- 
sion would undoubtedly have made short work of the 
existing Brooklyn system, and in so doing they would 
have had the substantially unanimous support of the 
intelligence and good citizenship of Brooklyn. But 
interest always talks more loudly than principle; and 
so much resistance was offered to the overthrow of 
the present system by its beneficiaries, that the Com- 
mission finally agreed to allow it to remain undis- 
turbed, for the sake of peace and a quiet life. The 
Charter provides, however, that the Borough of 
Brooklyn may have a professionally conducted school 
system at any time, by vote of its Borough School 
Board. That public sentiment and an unwillingness 
not to share in the advantages pursued by the other 
Boroughs of Greater New York, will speedily bring 
Brooklyn to the better system can hardly be doubted. 
In the general statements that follow, however, it 
must be borne in mind that Brooklyn is omitted; 
they apply only to the other four Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, Queens and Richmond. 

The fundamental principles on which the education- 
al chapter of the new Charter is drawn are these: 
(1) A consolidated and single system of business ad- 
ministration for the whole of Greater New York; (2) a 
centralized and single system of examining and licens- 
ing principals and teachers; (3) a decentralized or Bor- 
ough system of appointing teachers, fixing their com- 
pensation, determining courses of study, and generally 
of conducting the internal management of the 
schools—all subject, however, to central oversight 
and criticism, and- all-conformable at least to a cen- 
trally prescribed minimum of efficiency. The ad- 
vantages of this plan of organization for a territory 
so extensive and for populations so varied and so 
heterogeneous, lie in its happy combination of rigidi- 
ty and elasticity. The elasticity of the plan enables 
every locality or political subdivision to have schools 
provided that meet its real needs, and not some one’s 
theories of what these needs ought to be. Its rigidity 
guarantees to every portion of Greater New York 
well-built, well-furnished and modern school build 
ings, trained and professional teachers, and a course 
of study that meets the minimum requirements of 
modern educational science. : 

For the general oversight and control of the school 
system of the whole city there is established a Cen- 
tral Board of Education, which chooses a City Super- 
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intendent, a Superintendent of Buildings, a Superin- 
tendent of Supplies, and subordinate and clerical offi- 
cials, For each Borough (except that for school pur- 
poses the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
which together make up the’ present city of New 
York, are treated as one) there is established a Bor- 
ough School Board, which chooses a Borough Super- 
intendent of Schools, Associate Superintendents and 
the necessary clerks. 

The Central Board of Education is made up of nine- 
teen members, all serving for one year, as follows: The 
chairman ofeach of the four Borough School Boards, 
ten delegates elected from and by the School Board of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and five delegates elected 
from and by the School Board of Brooklyn. It will 
be seen that this gives eleven votes, involving the 
control of the Central Board, to Manhattan and the 
Bronx, while Brooklyn has six votes, and Richmond 
and Queens one vote each. This Board of Education, 
thus constituted, is the official representative of the 
school system of this city. It makes the final annual 
estimates, and supports them before the Municipal 
Assembly and the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. It appoints the officials named above and 
fixes their salaries. It makes by-laws for the execu- 
tion of the powers conferred upon it or its appointees. 
It buys, or initiates condemnation proceedings to 
acquire, school sites selected by the Borough 
School Boards. It administers the Special School 
Fund. 

All moneys raised for educational purposes in the 
city of New York are to be raised in two funds—the 
Special School Fund and the General School Fund. 
The Special School Fund is to consist of all moneys 
raised for the purchase of school sites, for the erec- 
tion and repairs of buildings, for the purchase and 
leasing of educational and school buildings, for the 
purchase of all school supplies, for the maintenance 
of the Nautical School, and for the administrative 
purposes of the Board of Education. 

The General School Fund is to be raised in bulk for 
the city at large, and is to contain all items for edu- 
cational purposes not comprised in the Special School 
Fund. The General Schoo] Fund is to be appor- 
tioned by the Central Board of Education, among 
the several Borough School Boards, and is then to be 
administered by them. The basis of the apportion- 
ment among the Boroughs is a double one: (1) a dis- 
tributive quota of $100 for every qualified teacher in 
service; (2) a pro rata share of the remainder, based 
upon the aggregate number of days of pupils’ attend- 
ance during the last preceding school year. 

The executive head of the educational side of the 
entire system is to be the City Superintendent of 
Schools. This powerful and influential officer is to be 
elected by the Central Board of Education for a term 
of six years, and is to be paid such salary as they may 
fix. If the first City Superintendent might besuch a 
man as President Eliot, of Harvard; President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins; President Draper, of the 
University of Illinois; Superintendent Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn, or Superintendent Gove, of Denver, then 
there would be little to fear for the next generation. 
The example and stimulus of such a leader would last 
far beyond his own lifetime. Nor need any educator, 
however distinguished or experienced, feel that he 
makes any sacrifice of dignity or standing in under- 
taking this work. He would become virtually the 
Minister of Education for a population of three and a 
half millions. The problem of organizing and devel- 
oping universities has been solved; we know how to 
do that. But the problem of a public school system 
of highest efficiency, adequate to the needs of a vast 
urban population, is still before us. The next great 
educational reputations are likely to be made in con- 
nection with its solution. 

The City Superintendent is to be the eyes and ears 
of this Central Board of Education as well as their 
professional adviser. He has the oversight of all the 
schools, but the right to interfere directly with none 
of them. Heis chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
and nominates the four other members of that board 
for election by the Central Board of Education. 
These five men hold all examinations to enter the 
school service of the city, and prepare all eligible lists 
from which alone appointments may be made. Their 
duties stop there: they may neither recommend, nom- 
inate nor appoint principals and teachers. Qualifica- 
tions are prescribed for members of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, and they are so carefully framed that those 
important places will not be occupied by any save 
trained and experienced teachers. The City Superin- 
tendent, therefore, will stand at the door that gives 
admittance to the school system, and only such may 
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enter as are able to pass his tests. He will recom- 
mend to the Central Board of Education the minimum 
standards of efficiency that must be reached by the 
schools of the several Boroughs, and both he and the 
Central Board are given ample powers to enforce com- 
pliance with the standards set. : 

The schools of the several Boroughs are under the 
immediate care and supervision of the Borough School 
Boards and of professional boards of superintendents 
appointed bythem. For the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx the School Board consists of twenty- 
one members; for the Borough of Brooklyn, of forty- 
five (the present unwieldy number, tho fifteen would 
be quite enough); for the Borough of Queens, nine 
members; and for the Borough of Richmond ninemem- 
bers. The members of these boards serve for three 
year terms, one-third of the membership retiring 
each year.- Appointments to these boards are made by 
the Mayor. Any Borough School Board has power 
to establish such kindergartens, high schools, manual 
training schools, trades schools and truant schools as 
may be deemed necessary, in addition to the ordinary 
elementary schools. 

Borough superintendents and associate superintend- 
ents are chosen by the respective Borough School 
Boards for terms of six years. These officers together 
constitute the Board of Borough Superintendents, 
and (except in the Borough of Brooklyn, as noted 
above) they nominate all principals and teachers for 
appointment by the Borough School Board, and 
make recommendations to the same body concerning 
promotions and transfers. A new and most excellent 
provision of this portion of the plan is that 
which gives to each principal a seat and a vote in 
the Board of Borough Superintendents on all mat- 
ters affecting the appointment, promotion or transfer 
of any teachers in his school. In Brooklyn, how- 
ever, the present plan of nominating, trans- 
ferring and promoting teachers on the initiative of 
a local committee of amateurs, too often under per- 
sonal or political influence, is to be permitted to con- 
tinue, until the Borough School Board of Brooklyn 
votes to adopt the system prescribed for the remainder 
of Greater New York. That it willdo this before any 
great length of time has elapsed is morally certain. 

The care of the school buildings, their erection, 
repair, extension and furnishing are under the con- 
trol of the Superintendent of School Buildings, who 
is appointed by the Central Board of Education, who 
must be an architect of experience and good stand- 
ing, and who has a deputy in and for each Borough. 
All janitors are appointed by the several Borough 
School Boards on the nomination of the Superintend- 
ent of School Buildings, and they are his representa- 
tives in their respective buildings. 

All supplies are to be bought and distributed under 
the care of the Superintendent of Supplies, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws and other regulations established 
by the Central Board of Education. 

The College of the City of New York and the 
Normal College continueas now, the members of the 
Central Board of Education becoming, by virtue of 
their offices, members of their boards of trustees. 
All training schools for teachers are continued and 
put under the control of the Central Board of Edu- 
cation and the City Superintendent, so faras may be 
necessary to comply with the laws of 1895, chapter 
1031—the professional training law. This provision 
must, and doubtless will, be speedily held to mean 
that the training schools are completely under the 
control of the Central Board of Education and of the 
City Superintendent; for, by the terms of the law 
just referred to, these schools are an integral part of 
the system of licensing teachers, and cannot be sep- 
arated from it. 

All school officers in service at the time that this 
portion of the Charter takes effect (February tst, 
1898) are to serve out their terms. This insures the 
retention forat least two years of the intelligence, dis- 
interestedness and public spirit that now control the 
New York School Board, and also puts this board in 
control of the first Central Board of Education and 
of the first election for City Superintendent. That 
this great power is to be exercised for the first time by 
men like President Hubbell, Commissioners Peaslee, 
Mack, Rogers, Prentiss, Taft, Agar, Anderson and 
their associates, is a most fortunate thing for the 
Metropolitan city. On the other hand, the Charter 
makes Mr. Jasper, the present hopelessly unfit Super- 
intendent of New York, the Borough Superintendent 
of Marhattan and the Bronx, and allows him to serve 
out his term, which ends in 1902. This is unfortu- 


nate, of course; but recent events have greatly dimin- 
ished Mr. Jasper’s power for evil and will diminish 
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it still more; and the manifest advantages of the 
educational chapter of the Charter far outweigh any 
temporary drawback such as this. 

On the whok, then, the educational chapter of the 
Charter (again with the lamentable exception of Brook- 
lyn), may well be viewed, not merely with confidence 
and satisfaction, but with enthusiasm. It is a genuine 
contribution to the science of municipal administra- 
tion, and a noteworthy advance beyond conditions 
that now prevail so generally in the school systems of 
great cities. 


A Night in the House of Commons. 
i. 





BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P, 


Autueor or “ THe History or Our Own Times.” 


THE first public business in the House of Com- 
mons isthe’ asking and the answering of questions. 
These questions, as everybody knows, are addressed 
to Secretaries of State and Under Secretaries, to the, 
heads of all departments represented in the House, to 
the law advisers of the Crown, and to everybody, in 
fact, who speaks for any of the offices in charge of 
the Administration. It is needless to say that they 
range over a vast variety of grievances—for ques- 
tions generally relate to grievances—and apply to the 
manner in which the Administration has dealt with a 
colonial governor, or with an Indian official, or with 
a village postmistress. The question system in the 
House of Commons has again and again been made 
the subject of unsparing ridicule. You cannot, it is 
said, often expect to get great declarations of domes- 
tic or foreign policy out of a Government by putting 
a question, and why should the time of the House be 
taken up with an interrogationand a reply as to the 
manner in which some provincial or village office- 
holder was treated by the department to which his 
service was attached? Now just look at the differ- 
ent views taken by different minds. I quite admit 
the temptation to ridicule which is offered by a ques- 
tion put in the House of Commons concerning the 
wrong done to the village postmistress who was trans- 
ferred to some uncongenial district. The very dullest 
among us could, one might think, make fun out of 
that. Fancy the attention of the great Imperial 
Parliament being wasted over petty trivialities of that 
kind! Yes; but I may be allowed to say for myself 
that I hope there may never be any serious attempt 
made to restrict the privilege of members to question 
a Government as to the alleged grievances inflicted on 
the poorest and the meanest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. I do not think the Representative Chamber 
ever looks to better advantage than when it thus 
shows that its protection can be evoked for the occu- 
pant of a pauper’s bed in a workhouse, or even for the 
occupant of a felon’s cell, if it can be shown that any 
wrong has been done in either case which it is in the 
power of the Government to put right. 

Some members of Parliament, of course, have a 
perfect craze about questions. They live for the put- 
ting of questions. They make a name—‘‘ Phebus! 
what a name!"’ as Milton says—for the putting of 
questions. A friend of mine, an English Liberal 
member of the House, long since dead, used to re- 
peat, with great good-humor, a story which told 
against himself. During the course of a recess he 
was delivering an addresss to his constituents, and 
' in order to impress them with a due sense of his pub- 
lic services he emphasized the fact that in the last 
session he had put to Ministers more than three hun- 
dred questions. He paused to study the effect of 
his statement, and a voice from the furthest part of 
the gallery called out: ‘‘ Why, what a hignorant 
bloke you must be!’’ 

There is some waste of time during late years about 
the answering of questions. Of course an interro- 
gated Minister must be allowed to go into some de- 
tail; but we hardly ever now hear the direct and 
simple ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ or ‘‘ No, sir,’’ which used to be 
very common when Lord Palmerston had to make a 
reply. The questions average fifty or sixtya day— 
there are sometimes fewer, sometimes a great many 
more. When the questions are disposed of, the real 
and regular business of the House sets in. Now, as 
I am describing a night in the House of Commons, I 
may describe a night of my own choosing; let it even 
be a sort or characteristic and composite night— 
made characteristic all the more by being composite. 
A great debate is going on, let us suppose—a debate 
that involves the fall of a Government and the pres- 
ent fate of a policy. We have come to the closing 
night of this great debate. By arrangememt between 
the rival parties it is made certain that the division 
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will be taken before this night’s sitting comes to an 
end. The member who was allowed—for all this sort 
of thing is a matter of arrangement—to move the 
adjournment of the debate at the end of the former 
sitting has now the right to be called by the Speaker, 
and to resume the discussion. Now, it may be that 
he is a man who, altho honored for his gravity and 
his political worth, is not exactly one whom the ma- 
jority of the members are passionately anxious to 
hear. Men sit in their places up to the last moment, 
thinking that possibly something may prevent him 
from using his privilege, and that he may not speak 
after all, and they feel interested in knowing who 
in such a case would take up his relinquished 
position; but the moment’ he gets up, and 
the doom is pronounced, there is a sudden 
rush and flight of members out of the House. 
Unfamiliar strangers in the Gallery—every one in 
the public galleries is a stranger, altho he should 
have spent half the nights of every session in listening 
to the debates—are sometimes led to fancy that the 
building is on fire, and are inclined to precipitate 
themselves from their seats, and to make the best 
struggle they can for dear life. But it is soon evident 
that nothing is going on of any more serious character 
than the impulse of members to escape from a speech 
which they do not care to hear. There is no regard 
whatever for the feelings of the orator who has just 
begun his speech. The House of Commons is not by 
any means the most disorderly parliamentary assem- 
bly to whose debates I have listened, but in the mat- 
ter of mere lack of politeness to speakers whom the 
majority do not care to hear it surpasses any such as- 
semblage of which I happen to have any knowledge. 
Members directly insult and even menace their polit- 
ical enemies in other representative chambers; but I 
think the House of Commons beats all its rivals in its 
total disregard for the feelings of every one whom it 
does not care to hear, and who may, nevertheless, 
be rather liked as a man by everybody who knows 
him. There is in any case a great temptation to leave 
the debating chamber just about that time in the 
evening. Members have letters to write, and the 
post goes out shortly after seven o'clock. Ifa really 
attractive speaker is on his feet, most members will 
stay to listen to him even at the risk of losing the 
post. Butif he is not an attractive speaker, why, 
then, clearly the sooner members who have letters to 
write can escape out of the House the better for 
them. Meanwhile, the member in possession goes on 
with his speech, and he is sure to be cheered by a 
few of his friends and of those who are on his side of 
the present question. At last his work is done, and 
he is no doubt very glad of it. Perhaps he is a mod- 
est man of quiet ways, who was ‘‘ put up,” as parlia- 
mentary phrase goes, to speak on this occasion, and 
who now resumes his seat, content to have done 
what was asked of him, and caring nothing for fame 
or the wreath of the orator. Then very possibly he 
is followed by a really crack speaker on the other 
side, and the rumor goes about the House that this 
crack speaker is up, and forthwith the men in the 
library, or in the tea room, or in the smoking rooms, 
come trooping back again to hear the speech. For 
it is a peculiarity of the House of Commons that tho 
you may have heard a brilliant debater fifty times, you 
are none the less eager to hear him for the fifty-first 
time. Never mind the fifty former speeches—what 
we want to hear now is just what he is going to say 
on this particular question. 

The first orator, we may suppose, began his speech 
about half-past five o’clock. His successor begins a 
little before’ half-past six, and the House is crowded 
while he is satirizing and denouncing the Govern- 
ment, or satirizing and denouncing the Opposition, 
as the case may be. He drops into his seat about 
half-past seven amid what the French papers call 
‘“*movements diverse’’ along the benches, expres- 
sions of rapturous admiration and indignant denial; 
and in two minutes the House is almost absolutely 
empty. . The dinner hour is on, and during the din- 
ner hour Demosthenes himself could not hold the 
House of Commons; and if he were alive and were a 
member ot the House, we may be quite sure that he 
would make no attempt to hold it. 

There is a pretty poem of Longfellow’s which is 
called ‘‘The Children’s Hour’’; I do not know 
whether my old friend Longfellow could have madea 
pretty poem out of the diners’ hour in the House of 
Commons, but it is at all events a distinct and recog- 
nized institution. It might itself be called, in a cer- 
tain sense, ‘‘the children’s hour,” because it is the 
hour when younger speakers in the House are trotted 
out and allowed to make their early experiments in 
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debate. By this time the House is reduced in num- 
ber to some half-dozen members, most of whom are 
waiting for their chance to speak, and only wonder 
when the orator in possession will conclude his hope- 
less harangue. Shortly after eight o’clock, if the 
first orator has been concise in his remarks and sits 
down, and two or three members rise together, then 
the Speaker calls some one of them by name, and 
adds the magic words, ‘‘Order, order!” and forth- 
with quits the chair for his own modest dinner in- 
terval of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 
The member who is called just before the Speaker 
leaves the chair has a right to resume the debate when 
the Speaker returns. Poor man! he will have a dis- 
couraging time of it. The few members who were 
waiting in the hope of getting a chance to speak will 
now rush off to devour a morsel of dinner, knowing 
that they need not return immediately after the 
Speaker gets into the chair again, because the man 
who has been called will be sure to talk for some little 
time at all events. Then when the Speaker returns 
to the. chair and calls on Mr. Wishy, to adopt the 
name of one of Disraeli’s typical politicians, Mr. 
Wishy rises and begins his speech, and forthwith Mr. 
Washy goes round behind the Speaker’s chair and 
murmurs in the Speaker’s ear that there are not forty 
members present. The Speaker arises, calls ‘‘ Order, 
order!’’ and rings his bell, and the House has to be 
counted. If, after the lapse of three minutes, there 
are not forty members present, the business of the 
House isan at end for that night. 

But, of course, upon the occasion of a great debate 
there is not the remotest chance of the House being 
counted, and Washy’s attempt is only made out of an 
impulse of envy toward Wishy, who has been called, 
out of what I heard an Irishman once describe as 
‘pure divilment, your honor.” Some members think 
ita highly diverting and humorous freak thus to have 
the House counted to =o purpose, and to bring mem- 
bers rushing in from.the middle of their dinner. 
Wishy goes on with his speech when the required 
number has proved its presence, and later on some- 
body else moves a countagain. The Speaker, it need 
hardly be said, will never take notice of the absence of 
a sufficient number of members to form a quorum, 
unless his attention is called to the fact, and then he 
has no alternative. So there is another count, and 
perhaps another, and all this wastes the time, and 
‘cuts sadly into ‘‘the children’s hour.” Poor Washy 
has been waiting for his turn with nervous anxiety, 
and not without many half-audible groanings and 
grumblings. Some tiresome person who would talk 
sits down at last, and Washy sees his chance and 
springs to his feet. Alas! justas he rose a man also 
arose from the Treasury Bench or the front Opposi- 
tion Bench. The Speaker calls this man. It may 
have been Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; it may have been 
Mr. Asquith; but whoever it was, it is all over with 
poor Washy just the same. In other words, “the 
children’s hour’’ is past and done with, and the rest 
of the night’s debate will be carried on by big men on 
either side of the House. In the old days the closing 
speaker in every such great debate was either Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. Now it would be either 
Mr. Arthur Balfour or Sir William Harcourt. But 
Washy has no more chance of intervening in that de- 
bate than he would have a chance of being suddenly 
invited to occupy the Speaker’s chair and preside 
over the business of the House. 

And now the debate begins to flame up with eager 
interest. The members have all dined and come back 
to settle down in their places, to cheer their leaders 
with a]l their strength of lungs, and to interrupt and 
try to disconcert the leaders of their opponents. It 
is not easy to disconcert a practiced party-leader in 
the House of Commons. He knows that he will be 
interrupted. He can guess at many interruptions in 
advance, and is prepared to flash back his reply the 
moment the interruption has been uttered. Some- 
times he has deliberately and dextrously laid a trap 
for the interruption in order that he might capture it 
and make mockery of it. All this is splendid sport 
for the listeners on both sides, and the nearer the de- 
bate draws to its close, the more heated become the 
passion and the joy of the strife. By this time even 
Washy has almost forgotten that he was cut off from 
his chance of addressing the House. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Mr. LEE MERIWETHER, One of the candidates for the 
Mayoralty of St. Louis, came into notice a few vears 
ago as the author of a lively little book telling how he 
saw Europe on fifty centsaday. He is now State Com- 
missioner of Labor, a lawyer, and a believer in ‘‘ mu- 
nicipal ownership.” 
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Education. 
Essentials in Education. 


Since he entered the lists as a free lance in educational 
reform Dr. J. M. Rice has learned many things respect- 
ing the American common schools not included in a 
German university course. Among these is the some- 
what impressive fact that through the same spontaneous 
energy that brought the common schools into existence, 
and out of the constituent forces of their own being 
there has been developed what may justly be called an 
organ of reform. Dr. Rice pays a well-deserved trib- 
ute to this organ in his late article in The Forum by the 
suggestion that ‘‘the most rational plan’’ for getting 
at a definition of ‘‘ essentials’ in elementary education 
would be ‘‘to place the matter inthe hands of com- 
mittees appointed preferably by the National Educa- 
tional Association.”” To those who know how persist- 
ently that Association has been working away at this 
very problem, and with what practical results, there 
will seem a naive simplicity in the suggestion. The 
problems of ‘‘essentials’’ is in fact the perpetual 
problem of the National Educational Association, 
which, as those who come to close quarters with 
it soon discover, comprises a goodly proportion of 
experts who not only have been through foreign 
courses of pedagogy but extended home courses of 
practical experience, and not a few of whom have fur- 
nished theory and form for use in ‘‘seminar”’ instruc- 
tion. Very nearly a decade has elapsed since in an ad- 
dress before the Superintendent’s Department of the 
National Educational Association, Dr. Eliot made use 
of the happy expression ‘‘shortening and enriching 
school programs,” which has been a watchword with 
the fraternity ever since. Dr. Eliot did not stop with 
felicitous phrasing, but was quite clear as to certain 
abridgments and enrichments that were feasible, and 
his address led to practical experiments on the lines in- 
dicated. About the same time, the lamented Dr. Fran- 
cis A. Walker gave a great impetus to a desired reform 
by his memorable attack on arithmetical conundrums. 
Dr. Harris had gone further, and was already engaged 
in the actual work of shifting the center of studies from 
arithmetic to language, had devised means for reducing 
spelling to a minimum and for breaking up the rigidity 
of annual promotions. These men were not only ripe 
scholars ina very liberal sense, but they were all prac- 
tical educators and knew how to put their suggestions 
in shape for immediate adoption in the schools. 

To any one familiar with the development inspired 
and sustained by them and their coadjutors, Dr. Rice’s 
notions seem forthe most part trite andinsipid. The 
single exception in his latest article is the random sug- 
gestion that two years’ school time might probably be 
saved by stopping the waste entailed by ‘‘ reading aloud 
merely with a view to the development of oratorical 
power.”” The possibilities lurking in the words 
‘* merely” and ‘‘ oratorical’’ make one hesitate as to the 
precise exercise that is here intended; but considered 
broadly the proposition to reduce the time spent in read- 
ing aloud anything that is adapted to develop real 
‘* oratorical power” ought not to pass without challenge. 
The ‘‘ Harvard Committee’’ have recently exposed the 
alarming decline in the correct and vigorous use of the 
English language among that cream of American youth 
who seek admission to our oldest university. Observ- 
ant people are aware that this mark of degeneracy is not 
confined to the select few. The Boston schoolmasters 
have publicly avowed their belief that the evil arises 
from ‘* the absence of literary interests and standards in 
the community.’’ Mr. Godkin in a timely and vigorous 
article in the Educational Review re-enforces the com- 
plaint of the schoolmasters inthis matter. He says: 
‘« The teacher is left to struggle alone against the indif- 
ference of both the parents and society and against the 
streets *’; and he appeals to colleges to set in English 
such a standard for admission as shall throw the whole 
weight of their influence toward the preservation of our 
noble speech. There are signs that, at least,-one-half 
the cultivated parents of this country are in sympathy 
with this purpose. The federated women’s clubs have 
recently made a concerted effort to study the educa- 
tional problems of the day, and with remarkable unan- 
imity have voiced the conviction that their children are 
declining in the command of the mother tongue, and in 
the enjoyment and the aspirations that are kindled by 
familiarity with its best literature. The importance of 
English literature was urged before the Buffalo meeting 
of the National Educational Association,-by no less 
a master than Prof. Brander Matthews, and the method 
of its presentation in secondary and in elementary 
schools discussed respectively by Prof. W. P. Trent, of 
the University of the South, and by Mrs. Ella Young, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. On one 
point all three were agreed, namely, that literature 
Should be used in the schools for its esthetic and emo- 
tional value, and that these are best secured by reading 
for effect. - : 

On the value of such exercises no more competent 
authority could be quoted than Matthew Arnold, who 
exerted all the influence of his name and his official posi- 
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tion to make learning and reciting by rote selected pas- 
sages of standard English authors an obligatory exer- 
cise in English elementary schools. He placed special 
stress on English poetry, of which he said: ‘‘ The ac- 
quisition of good poetry is a discipline which works 
deeper than any other discipline in the range of work 
of our schools. . . . It undoubtedly tends to 
form the soul and character’’; again he dwells upon the 
exercise as a means of remedying ‘‘the almost incredi- 
ble scantiness of the vocabulary”’ of English school 
children, and with the enlargement of their vocabulary 

he adds, ‘‘ we enlarge the circle of their ideas.’’ Con- 
sidering the genius of our institutions, all of these as- 
sertions might be applied with equal pertinence to the 
‘* Farewell Address of Washington,’ to the orations of 
Daniel Webster, to the immortal words of Lincoln. 
Without exaggeration, it may be affirmed that virtue 
and patriotism may be quickened by reading aloud the 
right thing for ‘‘ purely oratorical effect.’ 


a 
Sanitary. 

THE Government in Belgium means to know 
whether the cattle within its borders are free from 
tuberculosis or not, and to that end has adopted a 
novel method of registration and identification. A 
small metal disk is to be introduced into the lobe of an 
animal’s ear and worn like an earring. It presents a 
double surface, and on its two sides are recorded the 
particulars as to its origin. This mark is to be carried 
in the right ear for home-grown animals, and in the 
left for those imported. The Government inspector is 
alone permitted to remove this brand, which, when 
worn out, is returned to the department; and every 
keeper of cattle will be obliged to furnish to the 
authorities of his commune a full list of the animals in 
his possession. It seems hardly credible that, when 
foreign Governments show by their vigorous action 
their belief in the possibility of limiting the spread of 
tuberculosis, in a State which boasts its intelligence as 
much as Massachusetts, there should still be numbers 
of farmers and dairymen whoare not willing to subject 
their animals to the tuberculin test, their arguments 
generally condensing themselves into ‘‘I don’t believe 
a word of all this nonsense about tuberculin. I never 
saw a tubercle in my life.” The general milk-consum- 
ing public is rapidly getting its eyes opened, and when 
they refuse to take any but milk that comes from certi- 
fied dairies, z.¢., dairies that have been inspected and 
tested by a competent veterinarian, the pressure will 
bring about salutary results. Already the enterprising 
dairymen are beginning to bottle their milk in steam- 
sterilized bottles, which they cleanse under antiseptic 
precautions and which they oversee themselves. 
Massachusetts can show a fearless Board of Health, 
which has hunted epidemics of typhoid and cases of 
tuberculosis from one obscure point to another; and 
incidentally the people have become educated through 
the press to demand a pure milk supply, and no fear 
but this demand will eventually be met. 





....Of course, the moment that the discovery was 
made that certain bacteria found on the roots of legu- 
minous plants, are ¢he agents by which the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere is transformed into plant-food, the way 
was opened for experiments to produce ‘‘ of set pur- 
pose’’ some organism that should ‘‘fix’’ the nitrogen of 
the air in a manner to make it contribute directly to fer- 
tilization of the soil. Professor Nobbe, of Saxony, the 
distinguished plant physiologist, claims that he has 
produced, ‘‘on a commercial scale, pure cultures of the 
different bacteria, which are efficient in affixing the ni- 
trogen of the air in a form available for plant-food, and 
he has them for sale in small glass bottles. It is 
claimed that soil can be inoculated with these organ- 
isms for the modest sum of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre.” This seems like a flattering dream, 
but it is probable; and already it has been made the 
subject of several papers read before the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. There is one class of 
minds that will hail the discovery with delight, as 
showing how everything has its own separate, positive 
purpose in the scheme of creation, and is not, as it 
were, apologized for as aside issue by the lecturers 
on chemistry, who say: ‘‘ Nitrogen is a mere diluent; 
without it oxygen would be destructively vigorous’’; 
and now when we can hope that the diluent is a great 
storehouse of the food that the plant must have, and 
that a class of beneficent bacteria are the agents of its 
transformation, we can cease to worry, at least fora 
time, over the impoverishment of the soil, which gives 
the pessimist an excuse for one of his most unpleasant 
prophecies of evil to come. 


....One of the beautiful uses of a monarch is his or 
her ability to recognize individually, appreciate and 
reward signal services in any of the lines of the world’s 
progress, as has lately been shown by the King of Italy 
in giving the Grand Cordon of the Crown of Italy to 
Dr. Behring for his discovery of the antitoxin of diph- 
theria. Queen Victoria is also alert to recognize high 
merit in the medical and surgical world, and created 
Sir Joseph Lister a peer on New Year’s Day for his 
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great service in developing the entire antiseptic system 
of surgery, and Dr. Douglass Powell was made a bar- 
onet at the same time. He is physician extraordinary 
to Her Majesty. Sir Joseph Lister is the first man to 
be raised to a peerage solely on the ground of his med- 
ical achievements, altho Lord Playfair, who is a physi- 
cian, was in the House of Peers before him; but his 
elevation was solely attributable to political reasons. 
Sir Joseph Lister will be known as Lord Kinnear. 
When Victoria became Queen there were. 456 barons; 
she has added 266 to the list; but death has all along 
been at work, and now the whole number is 577. Of 
these some have been raised for their wealth, or rath- 
er, for those qualities of mind that enabled them to 
gather up wealth; but political services are those often- 
est winning the much-coveted honor. Lord Tennyson, 
Lord Kelvin (Thompson) and Sir Joseph Lister were 
chosen for their talents; but as the two men last named 
are childless the peerages will fail with their lives. 


....Sir Joseph Lister says that if bacteriologists had 
done nothing more for mankind than to discover the 
comma bacillus of cholera, they would well deserve 

+ universal gratitude; for, altho other conditions than the 
presence of the bacillus are necessary for the produc- 
tion of an epidemic of the disease, it is through the cer- 
tain diagnosis of the essential cause that the invasions 
of the scourge have been so successfully expelled of 
late years from England. 


Science. 


Dr. J. P. Smitu, of Stanford University, enumer- 
ates the marine fossils of the coal measures of Arkan- 
sas in the November issue of the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia. The 
coal measures cover an area of 14,700 square miles in 
Arkansas, chiefly in the geosyncline of the Arkansas 
Valley. Their thickness is 24,000 feet, being much 
greater than what has been noted elsewhere. It would 
appear that the beds were deposited upon a subsiding 
floor, while the adjacent land stood near the sea level, 
below which it occasionally sank. The Coal Measures 
are barren below and productive above, the lower divi- 
sion corresponding to the conglomerate, lower produc- 
tive and lower barren of the eastern terrane, while the 
upper section may be correlated with the upper produc- 
tive Appalachian area. Dr. Smith makes suggestions 
of great value in regard to the movement of the car- 
boniferous fauna. In the opening of Carboniferous 
time the ocean must have stretched from the Cordil- 
leras to Eastern China, India, the Urals and Arctic 
America; and the fauna migrated eastward from the 
Pacific across to the Appalachians. Instead of abun- 
dant Cordilleran limestones, at the east, there were 
thick deposits of coarse sediments. All the species 
came from the west, as there was no connection be- 
tween the Appalachian and Europeanforms. Dr. Smith 
enumerates go species from five horizons in this Ar- 
kansan terrane. The elevation of this region must 
have been effected inthe interval between the Carbonif- 
erous and Permian, corresponding toa similar move- 
ment in the eastern United States. Inthe West the 
fossils are marine, while in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania only land plants and fresh-water animals 
existed. 





....Our knowledge of the insect fauna of the summit 
of Mt. Washington, N. H., has been greatly extended 
by the labors, during the past three summers, of Mrs. 
A. T. Slosson, the author of many sketches of White 
Mountain life, who is the most indefatigable entomo- 
logical collector in the country, besides being a very 
close, careful observer. She has collected on this 
isolated alpine summit 1,200 species of insects, during 
the past season capturing over 260 species not included 
in her previous lists. These specimens are generously 
sent to specialists throughout the country, authenti- 
cally named, and the lists published each year in the 
Entomological News. Probably no spot in the world has 
been so systematically worked as this mountain sum- 
mit, and yet each season continues to yield new rari- 
ties. Very large numbers of species have also been 
discovered by this industrious collector at Franconia, 
and freely given to experts, tothe great advancement 
of entomological science. 


....The American Museum of Natural History has, 
during the last few years, accumulated a series of twen- 
ty-five caribou from Maine, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland and Greenland. A comparison of these by 
Dr. Allen shows that the form occurring in Newfound- 
land is very distinct from the mainland and also from 
the Greenland form, and is now regarded as a distinct 
species (Rangifer terrenove Allen). The Maine and 
New Brunswick form is Rangifer caribou, or the wood- 
land caribou, while the Greenland species; as Dr. Allen 
considers it, is restricted to that country. The antlers 
of the Newfoundland form are especially massive, while 
those of the Greenland form are slender,very variable in 
size and form, and with few points. The article in the 
Bulletin of the Museum is illustrated with two helio- 
type plates made from photographs. 


....The earliest known bacteria have been found on 
fossil vegetation of the Devonian age; they are two 
species referred by Renault tothe genus Micrococcus. 
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BY JANET JENNINGS, 


HARDLY more than once in a generation is Inau- 

‘guration Day blessed with fine weather—the weather 
most wished for, hoped for, but after all not much 
expected. However the Fourth of March may turn 
out in other years, when a President isto be inau- 
gurated, the day usually opens with a pouring rain, 
or slush of snow, or biting wind, or perhaps the three 
combined in the proverbial March weather. Within 
the past twelve years, the inaugurations of but, two 
Presidents have been marked by ideai days. The day 
of Mr. Cleveland’s first inauguration, twelve years ago, 
was a perfect spring day, and with it originated the 
saying, ‘‘Cleveland weather,’’ a phrase often used in 
his first term, when so frequently, as it happened, the 
New Year days and reception evenings at the White 
House were marked by fine weather. Perhaps a 
trifle cooler, but just as beautiful, was the Inaugura- 
tion Day of Mr. McKinley—a day to be glad that one 
lived; so that in point of weather, success perched 
onthe McKinley banner. There is no doubt about 
hard times, or that hundreds, indeed thousands 
of people remained at home because they could 
not afford the expense of the Inauguration visit. 
Therefore it was not the immense crowd seen on 
former occasions, but it was a more comfortable 
crowd, for there was room for everybody and to 
spare. The ‘‘parade’’ was a brilliant pageant, 
more brilliant for the unusual number of Regular 
Army troops—real soldiers, with the gleam of bay- 
onet and glint of saber—and particularly interesting 
because of the Black Horse Cavalry from Ohio, the 
special escort of the President, in Hussar uniforms 
and splendidly mounted on shining black horses. 
The ceremonies in the Senate Chamber, where the 
Vice President took the oath of office, in the presence 
of the highest dignitaries of the land, were impress- 
ive; but the ceremonies outside,where the President 
read his inaugural address, were more impressive. 
The great plaza, stretching away east of the Capitol, 
was asea of faces, upturned and listening, but hear- 
ing few words from the platform extending out over 
the steps of the Senate wing. But the crowd could 
see the figure of the new President, rather short but 
firmly built, and his face, too white for health and 
plainly showing lines of care and fatigue—the effect 
of work and the unrestful, never ceasing presence of 
the campaign visitor and the visiting delegation. It 
was a great day, sunny and full of the enthusiasm of 
thousands, whether massed helplessly together or 
scattered and clinging wherever they could find a 
foothold, even hanging on tree boxes and wagon tops 
in the outskirts of the scene. And it was a supreme 
moment fortwo women, when the new President 
turned and smiled on his wife, a sweet-faced woman, 
suggesting a fajr, fragile flower, and his aged mother, 
white-haired, content and happy. 

*Tho the quadrennial ceremony is ever new, excit- 
ing always the fresh, eager interest and wild curios- 
ity in a general way, still there are many who live in 
the past of tradition and custom and can bear no 
change. The Senate holds the inaugural ceremonies 
to be purely a Senate function, on which the House, 
by Senate invitation and curtesy, looks as a specta- 
tor. This was the conclusion reached by the Senate 
when preparing for the inauguration of Mr. McKin- 
ley, a former member of the House. So the plat- 
form, always before built out from the rotunda 
portico, therefore exactly midway between the Senate 
and House wings, on this occasion was built out from 
the Senate portico, thus taking everything over to 
the Senate wing and to the Senate itself. Also in 
the distribution of tickets for the ceremonies in the 
Senate Chamber, each Senator took unto himself 
four, but each member of the House received two. 
Then the House showed proper resentment in reso- 
lutions of inquiry as to the right of the Senate to 
take everything in its own hands—an inquiry to 
which the Senate paid not the slightest attention. 
But when the day came for the inaugural ceremonies, 
the members of the House straggled in small num- 
bers over to the Senate Chamber, and fewer even 
availed themselves of the seats out on the platform. 
The ceremony of the Vice President taking the oath 
of office has always taken place in the Senate Cham- 
ber; but two Presidents were inaugurated in the old 
House of Representatives, now Statuary Hall. There 
is a growing sentiment in favor of having the cere- 
mony indoors, rather than take the risks of bad 
weather outside, and it would not be surprising if at 
no distant day the House of Representatives, larger 
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by half than the Senate Chamber, should be the scene 
of the inaugural ceremonies. 

General Washington had his coach and four for 
every-day occasions. Thomas Jefferson rode to the 


Capitol on horseback, hitched his horse, and went in 


to be inaugurated. But he was none the better Pres- 
ident for that, neither was Washington any the worse 
for his coach and four. As to the matter of dress, both 
wore velvet waistcoats, lace ruffled shirt fronts, knee 
breeches and gold buckles on low shoes—a dress that 
would be regarded as extravagant in the present day, 
tho nobody will assert that it would not be more pic- 
turesque and attractive for evening wear than the sol- 
emn black dress, worn alike by gentlemen and waiters. 
However, all these things are partly matters of taste; 
partly custom, and partly in the ‘‘hands of your 
friends ”—at inaugurations in the hands of the com- 
mittees. Mr. McKinley went to the Capitol in a 
coach and four—President Cleveland’s open carriage 
and four horses. Of course, going up to the Capi- 
tol Mr. Cleveland as President sat on the right, 
and Mr. McKinley, the President-elect, on the 
left; coming back President McKinley sat on the 
right and ex-President Cleveland sat on the left. 
There have been longer processions, but this was 
long enough for all practical or esthetic purposes, 
and judged by quality rather than quantity, there has 
been nothing finer at any inauguration. It was in 
weather, management and display all around a mag- 
nificent success. 
Somebody has already said, the President’s mes- 
sage will bear acquaintance, for there is more in it 
than appears on first reading. It would hardly be 
called brilliant, or uncommon for originality of ex- 
pression, but a plain wording of strong common- 
sense views and sincere convictions. On the subject 
of Protection the message is what was to be expected 
and can neither surprise nor disappoint anybody, 
whether agreeing with the President or not. His 
foreign policy is for peace and the ‘‘ enforcement 
of the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where.” This is sufficiently significant to be satis- 
factory, in the assurance that the rights of American 
citizens stand a chance to be protected under the new 
Administration. In this connection the Arbitration 
Treaty gains, in President McKinley’s expressed 
desire for its early ratification. Undoubtedly the 
treatment of bimetallism in the message is the 
most interesting part, as it was on this point that cu- 
riosity centered. One thing is certain, there is no 
lack of courage in the manner of approach, for there 
is no sign of shirking or hesitation, but rather a readi- 
ness and frankness making it the first subject in the 
message: 
‘*The question of international bimetallism will have 
early and earnest attention. It will be my constant en- 


deavor to secure it by co-operation with the other great 
commercial powers of the world.” 


Here is the keynote of the Republican Party’s prom- 
ise, and the scope of the President’s effort, in help- 
ing to keep the promise. 

Even Senator Mark Hanna must have realized at 
the Inaugural Ball, that the new Library building 
would have been ‘‘nowhere’’ for the ball, when he 
entered the great court of the Pension Building and 
viewed the magnificent, spacious ballroom surrounded 
by tiers of broad galleries. Mr. Hanna was quite 
‘«set’’ on having the New Library, so much so that 
the Senate ‘‘hustled’’ through a bill to prohibit the 
use of the building for any purpose except that of a 
Library. For originality and beauty the decorations 
for the ball surpassed all other Inaugural balls, in 
draperies, flowers and illuminations—the three pro- 
ducing marvelous effects of light and color. Of course 
the President, Vice President and new Cabinet 
were of particular interest to guests in general. In 
spite of the fatigue and excitement of the day’s 
doings, the President’s wife was determined to enjoy 
her first Inaugural ball in person. Tho extremely 
pale and moving about with difficulty, Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s face was radiant with smiles of delight over the 
beautiful picture she viewed from the gallery—bowing 
and smiling to the many smiling in turn from the 
floor and clapping hands and waving handkerchiefs, 
when they saw that the new mistress of the White 
House was really before them. After a half-hour inter- 
change of smiles and bows and little demonstrations 
of homage from the guests on the floor, the Presiden- 
tial party descended the stairs, made a short prome- 
nade of the ballroom, turned into one of the supper 
rooms, and shortly after quietly took their departure. 
Then dancing began and the ball went merrily on till 
two o’clock, when the band of the Twenty-second 
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Regiment, formerly Gilmore’s famous band, played 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and the Inaugural ball of 
1897 had passed into history leaving but the memory 
of a brilliant picture. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Museum of the Louvre has recently been offered 
by M. Noél Bardac, an interesting Babylonian inscrip- 
tion of historic value. It is well known how rare 
it is to find texts of real historic importance among the 
monuments of the first Babylonian period, and the in- 
scription in question is therefore of all the greater in- 
terest. It contains a long account of the wars of the 
city of Shirpurla with a neighboring people, the peo- 
ple of Ghisban, for the purpose of determining the lim- 
its of their mutual frontier. The inscription extends 
over a period no less than four reigns belonging to the 
most ancient Babylonian period, between the thirty- 
eighth and the fortieth centuries before our era, and 
even earlier. Starting with the King of Kish, Mesilim, 
whose name has also been met with on an object of con- 
temporaneous date with this inscription now in the 
Louvre, it then mentions Eannadu, the King of the 
Stele of the Vultures, and afterward speaks of the 
father of Entemana, ending with Entemana himself, 
the famous fatesi or priest-prince of the silver vase. 
This long text has been deciphered and translated 
by M. Frangois Thureau-Dangin, and was discussed 
at a recent sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions. 
Another Babylonian inscription, which was also pre- 
sented at a sitting of the Académie, was engraved on 
a terra-cotta medallion, dating fromabout 2,500 to 2,000 
years before our era. Pére Scheil has published this 
inscription in the Mélanges Assyriologiques, but it has 
only recently been interpreted by M. Oppert. On the 
recto of the medallion is represented a row of numerical 
figures followed by a short text, and on the verso is 
given the plan of a piece of land divided into ten parts; 
above and below this plan appear several lines of cu- 

neiform text. M. Oppert, by deciphering the numeric al 
signs, was able to find the interpretation of this curious 
document, and to prove once again the advanced state 
of science among the Babylonians. It is indeed mar- 
velous to find with what ease and accuracy those an- 
cient people were able to accomplish a task which, even 
in our day, is a matter of considerable difficulty. The 
true explanation of this inscription will, in the opinion 
of M. Oppert, furnish the key to all the other inscrip- 
tions belonging to this same category. Andto find this 
explanation has been a study which has occupied the 
savant for several years, and which he feels has re- 
warded him with a scientific result of importance. The 
land, of which the plan and measurements are given, 
comprises three separate lots: (1) The field surrounding 
the sanctuaries of Bel-bel-abli, the priest; (2) the forest 
and field surrounding the dwellings; (3) another ex- 
panse of forest; the whole amounting to eighty-four 
and a half gan(5,790 kes). Now it is to a certain degree 
possible to reach an approximate valuation of the real 
extent of this land, according to our present figures, 
through comparison with the Ninevite characters. The 

Assyrians identified the es with the square perch. By 

applying these valuations to the Babylonian text, M. 

Oppert reaches the following figures: the length of the 

field would be about 1,350 meters, and its width 1,100 

meters; while the area of the whole extent of land, in- 

cluding the forests, would be equal to one square kilo- 
metre and a half. This would be a surface correspond- 
ing to the fourth arrondissement of Paris. 





....The Italian expedition into Abyssinia has been 
productive of at least one good result. It has made 
accessible to European scholars a number of old manu- 
scripts hitherto hidden in the cloisters and churches of 
Ethiopia, many of which belong to early Christian lit- 
erature. It has been officially announced that King 
Menelek will not permit a commission of European 
scholars to examine the manuscripts, papyrus rolls, 


books, etc., known to have been sacredly preserved in 
the vaults of the cathedral at Axum, the old capital 
city of the Empire. As exjerience has shown that 
Ethiopia contains the oldest Christian manuscripts of 
any nation extant, and has already given biblical 
scholars such works as the Book of Enoch, the Book of 
Jubilees, Fourth Ezra, Ascension of Isaiah and others, 
together with an excellent and ancient version of 
the entire Scriptures together as also a number 
of the Apocrypha, the chances for important finds 
are good. A_ few first fruits of this new contact 
of Ethiopia with Western scholarship are already ap- 
pearing. Probably the most notable of these is an 
historic inscription of four lines found by Italian offi- 
cers at Matara and originally published in the Italian 
Royal Academy Reports. In the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. 50, No. 3, the famous Arabian ex- 
plorer, Eduard Glaser, devotes a special article to this 
inscription, in which he shows that it antedates the 
introduction of Christianity into Abyssinia and is ac- 
cordingly older than the famous Riippel inscriptions of 
Axum. Thechief reason for this conclusion is the fact 
that on the obelisk. on which the inscription is written 
the figures of sun, moon and stars are found, and these 
are known to have been emblems of the heathen re- 
ligion antedating Christianity among the Abyssinians. 
The date of the inscription is, accordingly, in the 
fourth century, and this is probably the oldest Abys- 
sinian inscription extant. 


















































THE brilliant scenes at the inauguration of President 
McKinley are sufficiently described in our Washington 


Letter. The last hours of the old Administration were 
characterized by great haste on the part of the two 
Houses of Congress in catching up with legislative 
business, which had fallen into arrears, owing to the 
time occupied in the leisurely discussion of the Cuban 
question in the Senate and that of Civil Service Reform 
in the House. Four Appropriation bills did not receive 
the President’s signature, because three of them did 
not reach him in time for examination, and one, the De- 
ficiency bill, did not reach him at all. The other bills 
which failed were the Sundry Civil, the Indian and 
the Agricultural. The Sundry Civil bill had been 
increased by the Senate to upward of $53,000,000, and 
probably it would have been vetoed by President Cleve- 
land if it had come to him in time for a careful exami- 
nation. A determined attempt was made to pass the Im- 
migration bill over the President’s veto. It was done 
promptly enough in the House, but the Senate did not 
get the opportunity of taking its little revenge on Mr. 
Cleveland. Vice President Stevenson delivered a grace- 
ful closing address, and the services of Speaker Reed 
received cordial recognition in a resolution offered by 
Democratic members. Vice President Hobart, in his 
modest opening address, indicated his purpose to pro- 
mote the business of that chamber. President Mc- 
Kinley has issued a proclamation, calling for an extra 
session of Congress to meet March 15th, ‘‘to receive 
such communications as may be made by the Execu- 
tive.” This leaves it in the power of the President to 
limit the business of the session to the Tariff and such 
other matters as he may select. We give a summary of 
his inaugural address. 





In his opening sentences Mr. McKinley recognizes the 
great responsibilities which devolve upon him and his 
need of the support of the people and the guidance of 
God, and passes at once to the important questions 
which are to engage the attention of his Administration. 
He takes up first the financial question, and says after 
adequate revenue is provided, it must be the care of the 
Government to devise a safe, elastic and enduring sys- 
tem of currency, under which the several forms of 
paper money can be unified and the gold reserve re- 
duced. He favors a strong commission of men of both 
parties to report such a revision as will secure the ends 
sought and remove the currency question from party 
politics. He promises to do what he can to secure in- 
ternational bimetallism, declares for the severest econ- 
omy in Government expenditures, and enlarges upon the 
need of more revenue. Neither surplus nor deficiency 
is desirable. As between more loans and more revenue 
we should not hesitate to choose more revenue. This is 
to be obtained by increased taxation of foreign prod- 
ucts levied on the principle of Protection. The sooner 
such legislation is enacted the better. It will strengthen 
the credit of the Government and go far to prevent a 
drain of the gold reserve. Headds to this a strong 
word for Reciprocity. He believes a revival of manu- 
facturing will aid both farmers and laborers, who have 
suffered inthe business depression, and says it will take 
time to restore prosperity. His utterances in favor of 
free speech, a free press, free schools, free religious 
worship, free and fair elections, the maintenance of the 
laws against disorder and lynchings are vigorous. 


In speaking of Trusts and combinations Mr. McKin- 
ley pronounces for an impartial execution of the laws, 
whether individuals, corporations or communities are 
concerned, and quotes approvingly the declaration of 
the Republican platform against all efforts to control 
arbitrarily the condition of trade, or impose unjust 
charges on the supplies of the people or unjust rates on 
transportation. Further restriction of immigration, 
so as to exclude the vicious and ignorant is favored. As 
to Civil Service Reform, the President is definite and 
pronounced. Reforms in the service must go on, not 
in a partisan or perfunctory way, but with genuine 
devotion to the system. Deploring the decline of the 
American merchant marine, he hopes Congress will de- 
vote attention to the restoration of this important serv- 
ice. There is no Jingoism in his utterances as to our 
foreign policy. Wewant no wars of conquest; and 
must avoid the temptation to territorial aggression. 
The policy of non-interference in the affairs of other 
nations is our safest policy. His words in favor of 
arbitration deserve to be quoted more extensively than 
our space will allow. After speaking of our advocacy 
of the principle and its-application by Congress to dif- 
ferences between employers and employés, and to our 
diplomatic relations, and the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Arbitration with England at our instance, he says: 


“Since this Treaty is clearly the result of our own initia - 
tive; since it has been recognized as the leading feature 
of our foreign policies throughout our entire national his- 
tory—the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods, 
rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the 
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world the glorious example of reason and peace, not pas- 
sion and war, controlling the relations between two of the 
greatest nations of the world, an example certain to be 
followed by others, I respectfully urge the early action of 
the Senate thereon, not merely asa matter of policy, but as 
a duty to mankind.” 





For the rest the President shows why an extra session 
is desirable and necessary, and closes with a congratu- 
lation to the country on the obliteration of sectional lines 
and prejudices. The triumph of November last was 
not the triumph of one section or one party wholly, but 
of all the sections and all the people. He urges that 
this spirit which is ennobling be cultivated, and prom- 
ises to do nothing to disturb it. He.closes with a repe- 
tition of the words of the oath of office, declaring that 
he has taken the obligation ‘‘ reverently before the 
Most Higk God,” and to keep it will be his constant 
purpose and prayer. 





THERE is great disappointment in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, over the new provincial temperance 
bill. The people voted overwhelmingly for prohibition 
in January, 1894, the majority being nearly 82,000. In 
response to this manifestation of the popular will the 
Government promised to introduce a prohibitory bill, 
if the Privy Council decided that it had the requisite 
jurisdiction. The Council’s decision was to the effect 
that the Province could not have absolute prohibition. 
Then the Government said it would go as far as it could. 
It has now presented its bill, and it proves to be very 
little more restrictive than the present system. It 
allows three licenses instead of four for each 1,000 of 
population, and one additional license for each fraction 
of 600, instead of 400. But municipal councils have 
already reduced licenses below this standard. The 
hours are very much longer than the temperance people 
proposed. The saloons are to be abolished, and sales 
to persons under twenty-one years of age are to be ille- 
gal. But it is pointed out that saloons are illegal under 
the present system; only taverns or inns may be 
licensed; and it is claimed that the Government has 
sought to please both sides and thus failed to keep its 
pledge to opponents of the liquor traffic, who propose 
to hold public meetings and deluge the provincial Legis- 
lature with protests. The remedy is to be sought in 
amendment. 


THE events of the week in Cuba have not been at all 
startling. General Weyler has returned from the field 
on a brief visit to Havana, and goes almost immediate- 
ly to the front again. The rumors of his recall or 
resignation have not been verified. The advantage of 
the skirmishes reported seems to have been almost en- 
tirely with the insurgents. A considerable body of 
them have been operating near the city of Havana and 
have made some bold and unrepulsed attacks upon out- 
posts. It is also reported that they have been victori- 
ous in the province of Santa Clara. The most impor- 
tant engagement appears to have taken place at Costo- 
mada, where there was a fierce encounter between Gen- 
eral Garcia, with 3,000 men and three pieces of artillery, 
and General Rey, with 1,300 men and three pieces of 
artillery. General Garcia is said to have routed the 
Spanish forces, inflicting losses estimated at 600 or more. 
The reports earlier in the week of a radical disagree- 
ment between Secretary Olney and Consul-General Lee 
hardly seem to be borne out by subsequent events. A 
dispatch from General Lee reports everything quiet and 
satisfactory. 





THE fanatics inthe province of Bahia, Brazil, are not 
only still at large, but are reported to have declared a 
Republic. Colonel Caesar, the. Government General 
who is investing them, has called for more troops, and 
declares that their strength has been greatly under- 
estimated. Recruits in alarming numbers are daily 
joining the standard of Conselheiro, whose whole force 
is now estimated at 8,000. Trouble is also brewing in 
the neighboring province of Minas. Many papers have 
already made the charge that the clericals and mon- 
archists are secretly aiding the insurrectionists who 
are constantly receiving arms, ammunition and pro- 
visions from unknown sources. Altho Colonel Cesar 
has been advised to risk no decisive battlé until he has 
sufficient re-enforcements to surround the enemy and, 
if victorious, cut off their retreat, he has already had 
two small skirmishes in which he accomplished nothing, 
and one ‘‘severe battle” in which the ‘“ Brazilian 
forces were disastrously defeated, the vanguard having 
been annihilated.”’ 





THE condition of some of the neighboring States is 
scarcely less serious. Bolivia is ready to declare war 
upon Peru on the slightest notice, altho she has out- 
standing boundary disputes with each one of her neigh- 
bors. Chile has reached a crisis in her foreign rela- 
tions, and is passing through a period of considerable 
business stagnation. The revolt that was crushed in 
Uruguay a few months ago has broken out again with 
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renewed vigor. The liberty of the press has been sus~ 
pended, and it is very difficult to know what is actually 
happening; but it appears that the insurrectionist lead- 
er, Saraiva, who escaped to Brazil, has returned at the 
head of a large force. Two battles have been fought, 
the insurrectionists being victorious in both instances, 
and this when the Government has over five thousand 
men on the field. The revolution is due, according to 
report, to dissatisfaction with the Government, which 
refused either to resign or annul the recent elections, 
which were declared fraudulent. It has also defied pub- 
lic opinioa by making obnoxious appointments until 
business has become dull and a wholesale immigration 
to the Argentine Republic has commenced. Further 
than this, it has been openly charged that the move- 
ment is only a part of a general plan to overturn a re- 
publican form of government, and is backed by the 
Brazilian Monarchists and Clericals. One estimate 
gives the revolutionists already about nine thousand 
men, and this number is steadily being augmented. 
As the Government can muster no more than twelve 
thousand men, the situation looks pretty serious. 





Tue European Powers have served their ultimatum 
both upon Greece and Turkey. The identical notes 
presented by the Ambassadors at Athens called for the 
withdrawal of the Greek Army and war vessels from 
Crete within six days. The collective note presented at 
-Constantinople demanded the gradual withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from the island with a view to complete 
autonomy, under the suzerainty of the Sultan. The 
Turkish Government returned its acceptance immedi- 
ately, apparently with considerable pleasure at getting 
out of the difficulty so easily. The Greeks throughout 
the week were defiant, but the final answer, tho firm, 
was conciliatory. It expressed willingness to with- 
draw the fleet but not the troops, and urged the 
Powers to have confidence in them. Reference was 
made to the fact that in deference to the wish of the 
Powers the Greek Government had already used influ- 
ence with the Cretans to induce them to accept the re- 
forms offered, but that the continued unsettled state of 
the island is proof of the futility of this effort; so far as 
autonomy is concerned it is not for Greece but for Crete 
to decide as to its acceptance; complete evacuation of 
the island during the existing serious disturbance is im- 
possible. What response the Powers will make is uncer- 
tain. Germany alone appears to be insistent upon ag- 
gressive measures, altho Austria joins her in a meas- 
ure. Russia is silent. In England, France and Italy 
popular feeling.is very strong against any coercive 
measures toward Greece or any action defending Tur- 
key, altho public discussion is very mild. There seems 
to be an impression that the statement by the Greek 
Government of its reasons for refusal to withdraw will 
give occasion for renewed negotiations and that, after 
all, some way out of the difficulty will be found without 
war. 


In Greece itself the war feeling run’ very high, and 
there is great excitement over the preparation for a 
conflict. Troops are being hurried into Thessaly, and 
it is claimed that an army of 75,000 will be ready to 
meet the Turks should they undertake to cross that 
frontier. There is constant expectation that war will 
be declared upon Turkey. An illustration of the state 
of feeling is found in the following extract froma pri- 
vate letter from Athens, written at the time of the de- 
parture of troops for Crete: 


In the streets were groups of men everywhere,and a cer- 
tain excitement was in the air. It was the day that two 
regiments had been ordered to Crete. Prince George had 
succeeded in planting the Greek flag in Crete, and now he 
wanted the troops to enter and take possession. People 
were hurrying to and fro in every direction, and soldiers 
were kissing their friends good-by. Some one cried out, 
‘‘ The troops are on their way to the Pirzeus!’’ and every 
one ran to see them pass. One Greek lady said her son 
had been ordered to go and had not had even time to go 
home to bid her good-by, but she hoped to see him pass 
through the streets with his regiment. A little later I saw 
her turn back, with her handkerchief to her face, so I con- 
cluded she had seen him. The procession was headed by 
the Crown Prince, who went only as far as the Pireus. It 
was a thrilling sight. There were many tears on their 
faces, and every now and then some one would break 
through the crowd and run up and kiss an officer good-by. 
Among the officers was one who, several evenings ago, led 
the cotillion at a private ball. A well-known Greek has 
just stated that the Greeks would not give up Crete 
until they gave up Athens, too; and they would fight till 
the last man. 





Tue Turkish preparations for war are not behind 
those of Greece. Troops have been hurried rapidly to 
Salonica and toward the frontier, the general headquar- 
ters being at Monastir. There are a large number of 
German officers connected with the army, and the plans 
being followed are those suggested by General von der 
Goltz Pasha, to whom the present organization of the 
Turkish Army is chiefly due. The troops are well 
armed and well provided, and from some quarter suffi- 
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cient funds have been secured for the payment of neces- 
sary bills for ammunition. A mutiny among the Turk- 
ish troops in Crete, occasioned by the lack of pay, was 
promptly quelled and a portion of the pay advanced. 
In Constantinople there is great tension, but so far no 
indications of an outbreak. The Greeks everywhere 
are greatly excited, and in Albania there has already 
been a conflict between a company of Christian Albani- 
ans and a small body of Turkish troops, indicating that 
in case aetive hostilities commence there will be a gen- 
eral outbreak throughout Macedonia. In Crete the sit- 
uation has not materially changed. Fighting goes on 
between the insurgents and the Turks with general ad- 
vance on the part of the Cretans. Reports of massacres 
of Moslems are discredited. 


THE past year has been one of progress in the Rus- 
sian press. A half-dozen new daily papers have been 
started in St. Petersburg, bringing the total of all the 
journals and periodicals in that capital up to about 250, 
and there isa general increase in the circulation, one or 
two reaching as high as 40,000 and 50,000 copies. The 
provincial press also appears to be growing in number 
and importance. Altogether it is said that there are 
now in Russia about 750 journals and reviews, an in- 
crease of about 440 during fourteen years. At the same 
time there is no relaxation of the oppressive censorship, 
nor is there any evidence of greater tolerance of liberal 
criticism. The present chief censor was recently em- 
ployed in the Ministry of War, and has succeeded in 
making himself disliked on every hand. A few weeks 
since he refused to allow a celebrated author to insert 
his own portrait as frontispiece in one of his new books. 
Two of the new journals established during the year in 
St. Petersburg have had their sale on the street sup- 
pressed for ‘‘pernicious tendencies.’”’ There is no 
definition of these tendencies and no appearance of 
them except as they may be involved in certain criti- 
cisms passed on the policy of the Ministry of Finance 
and the report of a recent trial in which the late 
Police Prefect of the city was sentenced to five months 
imprisonment for sending to prison without proper 
judicial inquiry ashopman who had behaved rudely 
to a customer. 


THE general characteristics of the Russsian press 
continue about the same. There are the usual virulent 
attacks upon all the non-Slavonic populations on the 
border and upon the various sects looked upon by the 
Greek Church as heretical. To this there is but one ex- 
ception, and that is the Viedomosti, of St. Petersburg, 
whose editor is a warm personal friend of the Czar. It 
is significant, however, that this is bitter in its hostili- 
ty toward England, and this significance is increased 
by the fact that the editor is chairman of the Russo- 
\Chinese Bank, has just been appointed one of the direct- 
.ors of the Eastern Chinese Railway Company, which is 
.toconstruct the Eastern line through Manchuria, and is 
‘thus closely connected with those especial lines of Rus- 
sian policy which involve more or less antagonism to 
England. The condition of the press thus emphasizes 
what is apparent in many ways, that the situation so 
far as the extension of liberalideas and a broader and 
more conciliatory policy is as bad as it ever has been. 
Indeed, it seems almost to have had a new lease of life, 
for the famous Moscow Gazette which, under its original 
editor, the well-known M. Katkoff, was the most vigor- 
ous supporter of autocracy, has come under a later 
editor with the proclamation that liberalism in Russia is 
synonymous with sedition. Itis true that some have 
attacked its position, but only for its ferocity not for the 
principle that it represents. 





THE English forces have struck three telling blows 
against the savage kings who have lately been com- 
mitting horrid outrages in the Niger provinces. They 
have utterly routed the King of Benin, near the coast, 
who caused a party of unarmed Englishmen, ona peace 
commission, to be assassinated; another body, supported 
by a river flotilla, all under the auspices of the Royal 
Niger Company, drove the army of the King of Nupé 
to his capital, which was carried by assault, the cruel 
slave raider and his supporters escaping by flight; the 
third conquest has just been made of Ilorin. The Nupé 
forces retreated, as was surmised, to the neighboring 
province of Ilorin, whence the company’s little army, 
with its effective arms and machipe guns followed them, 
and the Ilorins have, in turn, been routed. They tried, 
by treachery, to entrap Major Arnold. They sent mes- 
sengers to his camp as tho they were desirous of peace, 
while an attack was being arranged. Their trick was 
discovered justin time. Surrounded by a body of 5,000 
men, with 800 horses, the English leader only saved his 
forces by forming them into a solid square. The mod- 
ern weapons did effective service on the enemy, to 
whom they were entirely new. There was sharp fight- 
ing for a day or two, thenthe town was bombarded and 
-captured, the fanatical Ilorins being utterly routed. 
These three campaigns have all been accomplished 
\within two months. The results must inspire great re- 
-spect for British rule, and make for peace in a region 
-which has been terribly ravaged. 
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IT is easy to acquire a taste for the Architects’ Exhi- 
bition, and to like it the best of all. Those slight sheets 
of paper, so human, practical and progressive, are a 
prophecy of college buildings, monuments, colossal ho- 
tels and business blocks, and city and country homes, 
wherein the architect, at once the most fim de siécle and 
classical of men, meets modern conditions of life, applies 
new inventions, and allies to himself all decorative arts. 
The League gives up the four smaller rooms to the arts 
where ornamental use prevails over the representation 
of actual forms. The first is in general devoted to 
mural projects, either gracefully conceived fantasies or 
cartoons of such projects already carried out in harmo- 
ny with architectural surroundings and to cartoons for 
stained glass and mosaics. This room is accented by 
the sculptured caryatids and bronze door of the late 
Olin Warner, whose forty sculptures collected in these 
walls form a noble memorial; the Atalantes of Mr. Bit- 
ter; the memorial angel by Mr. French, and the much 
discussed model by Mr. Niehaus, in which General 
Sherman is fine and the horse simply superb. The mid- 
dle gallery is given up tc sculpture. In the center is 
the admirable model for the same statue at Washington 
by Mr. Bartlett; in which the whole proportions, the 
strong massing of shadows in the figures at the base, and 
the work of the architect collaborator, Mr. Hornbostel 
are especially successful. It is not well for one’s seren- 
ity of spirit to linger here for meditation upon the re- 
jection of these models by Mr. Niehaus and Mr. Bartlett 
by the military commission in favor of the chosen mon- 
umental evil. Inthe small room at the right may be 
found wrought-iron work, mosaic, burned wood and 
leather; and in the one at the left are placed posters, 
more burned wood, textile designs, leather work, screens 
and bindings, and designs as for our recent currency 
notes. 

The large Vanderbilt Gallery, which the architects 
have reserved for themselves, is divided into lettered 
alcoves hung, so far as possible, in group exhibitions. 
There are many plaster models of fagades; but the prin- 
cipal sculpture is the monument by Mr. French, to be 
erected to the late Mr. R. M. Hunt, in which the green 
of the bronze bust in the center is repeated in the col- 
umns between which the massed foliage of the park 
appears, and in the standing bronze figures on either 
side. 

A high dais at one end is appropriated to French 
work, the execution unmatched in this country, from 
the Beaux Arts competitions. No empyrean is too vast 
for the wings of genius unclipped by considerations of 
a practical nature; and that proposed monument to 
Washington, he standing ona sort of Trajan’s column 
with a Cleopatra’s needle on either hand, approached 
by acres of steps ornamented by scores of couchant 
lions, with a half-mile colonnade in the background, 
takes one’s breath away. But only enough more mod- 
est to permit of realization is the vast group of build- 
ings for the Free Museum of Science and Art for the 
University of Pennsylvania, made to look like an Italian 
city, by Messrs. Wilson Eyre, Jr., Cope & Richard- 
son, and Day & Brother. Other institutional and 
college work by Messrs. Cope & Richardson, McKim, 
Meade & White, and Atterbury, for Columbia, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the University of Virginia and 
of Yale, is nobly and richly conceived. There is more 
than an alcove of interesting English work in which 
timbering and paneling are strong points. 

Carriére & Hastings follow the path they them- 
selves have traced in the combination of suburban archi- 
tecture, with original formallandscape gardening. The 
white Italian castle-and-cloister erection by Mr. Wallis 
for Mr. Bitter’s sculpture studios, which crowns the 
Hoboken Palisades nearly opposite Forty-second Street, 
is kindred to the work of these older architects. Mr. 


Bitter’s carved gate post, by the way, terminated by 
male and female satyr heads, one passed in entering 
the sculpture room. The proposed Herald Square 
Hotel, by Hill & Turner, delightfully drawn in pen and 
ink by Mr. Bacher, with its original and graceful dispo- 
sition of cornice leaping from mass to mass of the 
building, like a Bridge of “Sighs, and its picturesque 
roof, quite crushes the conglomerate Waldorf across the 
entrance way. 

Other noticeable designs are Mr. Randall’s continued 
developments of the Baltimore Music Hall; the bank of 
Syracuse, where Benson & Brockway have broken a 
bold window arch into the cornice with great success; 
Mr. Bigelow’s city hotel, so good in its street angle; 
the cottage for Mr. Abram Hewitt, plain to severity, 
with its dormer lines broken into elegance only with 
hospitable intent about the doors, and the Improved 
Dwellings, by Mr. Ware. 

In the rooms on the second floor are the three compe- 
titions of the Architectural League, for the President’s 
medal for the catalog cover, for the Avery Prize for 
‘* An Architectural Order in Polychromy,’’ and for the 
gold and silver medals for ‘‘ A Court Enclosure and En- 
trance.’’ Other work to be seen there is by the students 
of the Columbia School of Architecture, the School of 
Applied Design for Women, and the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


New York City, 
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Last week gave the town the season’s fifth pair of 
Philharmonics. The symphony was Schumann’s Fourth, 
One novelty was brought forward in the way of a sonata 
by Bach, in E major, for violin and pianoforte, in anam- 
plified arrangement for the orchestra by Theodore 
Thomas, dedicated to the Society’s President, Mr. E. 
Francis Hyde; and a completer one was met in a new 
concerto for violoncello by Dvorshak, heard along with 
a soloist strange to our audiences. The soloist in ques- 
tion was Mr. Leo Stern, an admirable young cellist; 
and the suave beauties of Dr. Dvorshak’s score, one 
that so liberally includes nationalism in melody and 
rhythms as not to suggest the fact of its having been 
composed in New York City, were delightfully illustrat- 
ed. Such works almost win one’s heart toward violon- 
celloconcerti. One might almost speak of Mendelssohn’s 
charming ‘‘Melusina’”’ Overture,also on the program,asa 
third novelty, so seldom does it appear in local concerts. 
The Kneisel Quartet was heard on Tuesday evening in 
a chamber-music performance of the finest type possi- 
ble, as long as at least every other good orchestral vio- 
linistis not an absolute virtuoso. The week’s course was 
an arid one, save for these incidents. Mr. Damrosch’s 
Wagnerian season at the Metropolitan, now begun, will 
give more vitality to the rest of the month and to the 
early days of April. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association has been 
for many weeks adjusting arrangements for its nine- 
teenth annual Convention. The decision of the Com- 
mittee to hold it inthis city is wise. The hall selected 
(the Grand Central Palace, on Lexington Avenue and 
East Forty-third Street) seems to be as convenient a 
gathering-place as it is spacious. The date fixed is 
June 24th toJune 28th inclusive. Three sessions of the 
Convention will be held each day, reckoning in the list 
the many business-meetings of the organization, several 
concerts on a dignified, indeed on an imposing scale; 
and various excursions and services in which the dele- 
gates willtake part. There may be noted, in the way of 
musical exposition, some novel and valuable features at 
this gathering. In addition to the concerts arranged 
for presenting works offered in competition by Ameri- 
can music-writers, there will take place several orches- 
tral concerts under different direccors; a special per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” to be conducted by Mr. 
Frank Damrosch; a number of recitals(vocal and in- 
strumental), and a comprehensive exhibition of mu- 
sical materials, in the way of instruments, new 
and old, orchestral and other, the methods of printing 
music, mechanical inventions of an acoustic sort, scien- 
tific novelties in music’s physical consideration, and 
kindred details. At least one session will be devoted to 
the considering of music in the public schools of the 
country; a matter in which Mr. Charles-H. Morse, of 
Brooklyn, is an authority, and at present one most ac- 
tively interested. Professor Gow, of Vassar College, 
acts as chairman of the Committee presenting the sub- 
ject of music in American colleges and universities as 
practically studied. Mr. Frank Damrosch takes charge of 
a special session to be illustrative of popular education in 
music, sight-reading in classes, and such a public system 
as he has locally so zealously advanced. A large attend- 
ance is expected at all the successive sessions. Special 
railroad rates are to be granted onall the important lines 
between this city and distant points; and there is even 
a lodgings-committee industriously at work to see that 
the daughters and sons of music from afar can have a 
roof over their heads, on easy terms, during their stay 
in town. The present officials of the Association are: 
President, Herbert Wilber Greene, New York City; Sec- 
retary, H.S. Perkins, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, F. A. 
Parker, Madison, Wis.; Executive Committee: R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, Brooklyn, chairman; Frank Herbert 
Tubbs, Louis Arthur Russell. Program Committee: 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, chairman; Ur. Gerrit Smith, 
Dr. John C. Griggs. . 

The world just now hears much—and still sees too 
much—of that’ species of female headgear known, with 
various expressions of contempt and wrafh, as ‘‘the 
theater-hat.” The city lady does not always care, the 
country visitor does not always know how much her 
handsome millinery is a subject of harsh remark to the 
parquet about her. We are getting on pretty well with 
the great reform, tho it is yeta struggle. But Marseilles 
has just passed a law absolutely prohibiting any hat, 
bonnet or head-wrap to be visible in any concert, thea- 
ter or operatic performance, be it never so small. And 
that dangerous deceiver, the fine aigrette, is made fine- 
able! Nothing is new, not even complaints of women’s 
attire, literally from the man’s point of view. One hun- 
dred and ten years ago, January 18th, £777,a gen- 
tleman seated in the Opera in Paris, was annoyed by a 
lady’s head-covering with its large plumes. (It was the 
time of the Queen Marie Antoinette and the Madame 
Dubarry coiffure.) He demanded of the lady the hat’s 
removal, or an exchange of seats. The lady refused. 
The gentleman therewith produced scissors, and he cut 
the feathers down with two terrible snips. Métra, who 
tells this story, does not say what happened next. Per- 
haps Métra’s powers of description faited him. Perhaps, 
too,we are not as courageous as those who once arranged 
these things—not the head-dresses—better in France. 
A little later, alas, the cutting was below the high-tired 
and lovely heads that had been so much more occupied 
with millinery than political economy. 
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The Profit of Fasting. 

FASTING as a spiritual exercise may be of very great 
benefit. Regarded as- a mere ceremonial and prac- 
ticed only in set seasons and on set days, because the 
Church commands it, much of its real significance 
and value is lost. The Pharisees were scrupulously 
careful to observe it according to the letter of the 
law, but their faithfulness did not receive the com- 
mendation of Christ. It is in vain to fast often and 
to fast strictly, if it goes no further than the mere 
abstention from food. There is a fasting of the heart 
which is of greater efficacy than the outward observ- 
ance of the minute rules which prescribe what may 
and what may not be eaten at the morning, midday 
and evening meals. Some of the Lenten regulations 
issued for the guidance of the faithful seem to lay too 
much stress upon little things. One may have fish or 
flesh, but not both, on Sundays; ‘‘eggs and white 
meats’’ may be taken twice a day, but not three times; 
dripping and lard may be used in preparing meals at 
which meat is not lawful; certain persons are excused 
from obedience to the obligations altogether. 

Such elaboration of rules emphasizes unavoid- 
ably the things which do not constitute fasting, 
nor affect the merit of fasting. It does not appear 
why abstinence on certain days and at certain 
meals from flesh, is more laudable than abstinence 
from ‘‘eggs and white meats.” Everybody under- 
stands that one cannot fast absolutely for forty 
days. Fasting does not mean total abstinence. The 
degree of abstinence must vary according to the cir- 
cumstance$ of individual cases. The advice to ab- 
stain entirely from stimulants can be safely and ad- 
vantageously followed, not only during the prescribed 
days, but throughout the year; but precise permis- 
sions and precise prohibitions are apt to obscure the 
spirit by laying too much stress upon the letter of 
fasting. 

Fasting as an exercise of self-denial seems most 
genuine where it is most voluntary, and where it is 
accompanied by abstinence from sinful tempers, words 
and acts. We like the prescription:of Hermas, one 
of the apostolic Fathers. He says: 


‘* First of all, refrain both from speaking and hearing 
what is wrong; andcleanse thy heart from all pollution, 
from all revengeful feelings, and from all covetousness; 
and on the day thou fastest content thyself with bread, 
vegetables and water.’’ 


If one abstains from flesh and indulges in sinful 
thoughts and acts, the abstinence from food becomes 
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a false sign. It is only an empty, unmeaning cere- 
mony. If one abstains from things which are 
good and proper in themselves and practices things 
which are always wrong, there is a contradiction in 
his life. It is of vastly greater importance that ab- 
stinence should extend to sinful acts than to fish and 
flesh; that the spirit should be mortified rather than 
the body; for the life is more than meat, as the 
Savior taught, and it is of infinite concern that the 
heart be right. Starving the body does not neces- 
sarily strengthen the soul, else were the famine suffer- 
ers in India the most spiritual of human beings. We 
know of no better test than that which Paul applied to 
those who partake of the Lord’s Supper: ‘‘Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’’ If a man fast, let him fast to 
the Lord, not to the Church, not to the public; and 
if he fast not to the Lord he fasts not at all. Itisa 
good Lutheran precept that a ‘‘fast is not of itself 
and in itself worship of God ”; but when ‘‘ conjoined 
with penitence and prayer,’’ to the end that the flesh 
may be brought under control so that the ‘‘ mind 
may be made ready for spiritual things,’’ fasting is 
well-pleasing to God. It should not, however, be 
limited to ‘‘a certain time, but be constantly ’’ ob- 
served. 

The essential thing is to have the mind which was 
in Christ, who denied himself not for himself but for 
others, who was tempted but yielded not, who fasted 
and prayed that he might have more strength of 
soul, who cared more for loving deeds than time- 
honored ceremonies, who looked at the heart and not 
at the raiment, who declared that it was not that 
which entereth the mouth which defileth the man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth. Baptism 
is no more thana bath without the spirit of repent- 
ance; the Lord’s Supper is no more than a biteanda 
sup, if there be no soul communion; and fasting with- 
out spiritual exercise profiteth nothing. 


President McKinley’s Inaugural Address. 


No one could wish for a brighter and better begin- 
ning of the new Administration than Mr. McKinley 
has made. Under cloudless skies, in the presence of 
a joyous multitude, before a keenly attentive country, 
he delivered an inaugural address which has delighted 
everybody by its simplicity, its transparent sincerity, 
its elevated tone, its freedom from partisan boasting 
and personal vanity, and its high positions on great 
national and international questions. It strikes nota 
single false note. 

From the first word to the last the address mani- 
fests an appreciation of the grave nature of the re- 
sponsibilities assumed, and a serious purpose to take 
them up in the fear of God and in confident trust of 
the support of the people. He speaks asa man who 
understands that he is President of the United States 
and not of a party, and outlines a policy which if sin- 
cerely followed will insure success to his Administra- 
tion, no matter how much narrow partisans may cry 
out against it. 

We do not believe that Mr. McKinley was simply 
actuated by a desire to please. He likes to keep close 
to the people and to have their support; but in his 
public life he has never cultivated the arts of the 
facile demagog. He has rather appeared as a quiet, 
intent, sincere man, guided by strong moral purpose 
and free from compromising alliances. It is to be 
said, of course, that he is just putting on the har- 
ness, and is to be judged hereafter according as he 
proves faithful or otherwise to his promises. He must 
have courage and firmness to succeed in his great 
task, and it is to be hoped that he has a sufficient 
measure of these sterling qualities to persist in his 
program against all opposing influences. 

In the briefest possible compass this is the outline 
of his policy: 

1. A non-partisan monetary commission to revise 
our banking and currency laws and devise a safe and 
enduring monetary system. 

2. An international bimetallic agreement. 

3. The severest economy in Government expendi- 
tures. 

4. A Tariff revision which will give adequate revenue 
and protection, with reciprocity. 

5. A business revival which will specially help the 
farmer and the laborer. 

6. The execution of the laws for the preservation 
of individual rights and public order. 

7. Impartial enforcement of laws designed to pre- 
vent arbitrary control of trade, unjust prices and un- 
fair freight rates. 

8. More restriction of immigration. 
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g. Strict observance of Civil Service Reform regu- 
lations and extension of the system. 

10. A dignified foreign policy free from wars of 
conquest. 

11. Ratification of the Arbitration Treaty. 

12. An extra session of Congress to deal with the 
revenue difficulty at once. 

13. Increase of the harmony between North and 
South, and of the prevailing unity of sentiment. 

His view of Tariff revision is moderate, and what 
the country was led to expect. He will present it 
more in detail in his message to Congress next week. 
What he says about currency reform gives great satis- 
faction to those who are impressed with the urgency 
of the question. He proposes no hasty legislation, 
but athorough and careful plan of revision by a non- 
partisan commission of financial experts. This is ex- 
actly what the Sound Money advocates of both par- 
ties desire. His utterances on Civil Service Reform, 
which seem to us a happy augury, are dealt with at 
length in another article, and we make further com- 
ment here only on the part of the address relating to 
arbitration. 

Those who imagined that the new President would 
look askance at the Treaty of Arbitration because it 
was negotiated under a Democratic Administration 
must have hada shock of surprise when they read 
his manly, unreserved approbation of it. He declares 
that it is in accord with American policy, that it is 
the result of American initiative, and intimates that 
the glory of it will belong to this nation. He speaks 
of itas ‘‘a glorious example of reason and peace,” 
an example sure to be followed by other nations, and 
urges the ‘‘early action’’ of the Senate onit. There 
is nothing narrow or halting in President McKinley’s 
utterances on this subject; and we believe his cordial 
support of the Treaty foreshadows early and favora- 
ble action upon it by the Senate. Many new Senators 
have taken their seats, most of whom will support 
the new Administration, and we trust that if factious 
opposition should arise it will be overcome. Presi- 
dent McKinley will share with President Cleveland 
the honor of this compact of peace, when it is ratified. 


The Liberty of Unlicensed Reading. 


PROBABLY Catholics and Protestants would agree 
that there is no greater practical difference between 
them than that which is indicated by the expression, 
‘the right of private interpretation.” It is the right 
of each person, claimed by the Protestant and denied 
by the Catholic, to use his own best intelligence in the 
interpretation of Scripture, and, accordingly, in decid- 
ing what is duty. The Catholic Church has a grand 
establishment to settle authoritatively what must be 
believed and what must be done in the Church; while 
Protestantism has no authority, makes as many creeds 
and rubrics as it pleases, and enforces them only upon 
those who choose to connect themselves with certain 
denominations which are not the Church, but free 
organizations within the Church, and which one can 
leave and yet be recognized as within the Church. 
Thus Catholicism has a great organization, with all the 
power which immovable solidity can give; while the 
power of Protestantism is that of water in a lake or 
river, where each particle can move where it will, and 
where force is exerted by the free flowing together of 
multitudes of particles, all of which choose to go the 
same way. 

No better illustration of the rigid control which the 
Catholic Church exercises over the consciences of its 
members can be given than the rules it lays down as 
to what they may or may not read. We give some of 
these rules as promulgated only last year by the pres- 
ent rather liberal Pope as Popes go. Here is one: 

‘* Books of apostates, heretics, schismatics, and all 
other writers which defend heresy or schism, or in any 
way tend to overthrow the basis of religion, are abso- 
lutely forbidden.”’ 

Every book which defends our Protestant forms of 
faith is thus absolutely interdicted. Here is another 
rule: 

‘‘Likewise are forbidden books of non-Catholics 
which professedly treat of religion, unless it is known 
that they contain nothing contrary to Catholic faith.” 

It is not enough, it seems, to forbid books which 
‘defend heresy or schism, but any book on religion 
written by a Protestant is forbidden unless it is known 
that there is nothing in it that contradicts any part of 
the Catholic faith. But weare further told in another 
rule that books by non-Catholic writers which are not 
on religion, such as novels, we suppose, or scientific 
treatises, may be read even altho they may ‘ merely 
incidentally touch on truths of faith,”’ 
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Next follow, in the document from which we quote, 
the rules about the Holy Scriptures. No edition of 
the Bible in the original tongues, and no ancient ver- 
sion in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, or 
any other language of the earlier Church, prepared 
by a non-Catholic, is allowed to any except those 
engaged in theological or biblical studies, and to 
them only, provided no attack is made ‘‘in the pref- 
aces or notes, on dogmas of the Catholic faith.” 

Much more is it forbidden to read any edition of 
the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular prepared by a 
non-Catholic. 

‘*Since experience has proved that, on account of 
man’s boldness, more evil than good arises if the Sa- 
cred Books are allowed to all without check in the vul- 
gar tongue; wherefore all versions in the vernacular, 
even tho made by Catholics, are entirely forbidden, un- 
less approved by the Holy See or issued under the care 
of bishops, with notes taken from the holy Fathers of 
the Church and from learned Catholic writers. 

‘Prohibited are all versions of the Holy Scriptures 
made by whatever non-Catholic writers, in whatever 
vulgar tongue, and those especially which are spread 
broadcast by Bible Societies, again and again con- 
demned by the Roman Pontiffs, since they entirely dis- 
card the most salutary laws of the Church relative to 
the issuing of Divine Books. But these versions are 
allowed to those who are engaged in theological or 
biblical studies, on observing the regulations set forth 
above.”’ 

If any Catholic wants, for any reason, to read a 
book thus forbidden, he must ask permission not of 
his confessor, but of his bishop; and this permission 
must not be easily granted, for the rule says that this 
permission may be given ‘‘ only in chosen cases and 
for good and sufficient cause,” ‘‘only in urgent 
cases’’ and ‘‘for single books.” Furthermore, 
bishops must ‘ proscribe and take out of the hands 
of the faithful ’’ any forbidden books that have been 
circulated. And still further, no Catholic layman is 
allowed to publish any book on religion without 
episcopal permission, and no priest can publish on 
any subject, religious, scientific or social, without 
such license. 

These and similar strict rules, meant to be the 
strength of Roman Catholicism, are its weakness. 
The liberty of private judgment, which might seem 
to be the weakness of Protestantism, is its strength. 
Free thought is liberty; and out of its liberty comes 
all progress and the discovery of new truth. There- 
fore, freedom of thinking rules the world. It is just 
this repression which, unresisted, has given us Spain 
and Spanish America. These rules are not fitted to 
this end of the century, and they must be discarded 
or forgotten before the Roman Church can come to 
its full influence in the countries which encourage 
education and cultivate freedum in secular affairs. 
Yet these rules will remain on the ecclesiasticai stat- 
ute book, reissued once in a while, published as little 
as may be, forgotten whenever possible, until, like 
other practices common enough in times of ignorant 
and superstitious faith, they fade out of sight and 
memory. Even now we do not believe they are 
obeyed, for the Catholic Church is much better and 
wiser than its regimen, 


The President for Civil Service Reform. 


NEXT tothe President’s remarks on the Arbitration 
Treaty there is nothing bolder or more outspoken 
in the Message than the position he takes as to Civil 
Service Reform. There is no evasion in it, and no 
touch of the politician’s trick of retiring behing << glit- 
tering generalities.” 

He alludes to his speeches and notes in Congress, 
and plants himself squarely on the position he took 
there, ‘‘in favor of the present law.’’ His ringing 
words, charged with the gravity and seriousness of 
the highest possible responsibility, are substantially 
the President’s reply to the frivolous attempts to 
break down the reform. 

The points he makes are the important ones on 
which the whole Reform of the Civil Service stands. 
The present law ‘‘secures the most efficient service ot 
the best men ’’; it retains ‘‘ faithful and devoted pub- 
lic servants in office’’; it shields none who are ‘ in- 
efficient, incompetent, or unworthy’’; ‘‘the best in- 
terests of the country” uphold and demand it; ‘the 
people heartily approve the law ”; it must be enforced 
‘‘in the spirit in which it was enacted,’’ and ‘‘ reforms 
in the civil service must go on ” under the law and 
according to the spirit of the law. 

Every one of these points means a battle won, and 
looked at all together they embrace everything which 
is of considerable importance in the whole scheme of 
reform, especially if we give the weight which belongs 
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to them, to the President's assurance that the law is 
to be enforced in the spirit in which it was enacted 
and that reforms in the civil service must ‘‘go on.” 

We want nothing better than this. The country 
now awaits with high expectation the redemption of 
this pledge. The other Presidents have been but 
pioneers in the work; President McKinley stands 
where he can make the Reform a finality not. only in 
the policy of the Party he represents, but in the 
future administration of the National Government. 
We shall never be secure until this Reform is re- 
moved from politics and accepted generally in na- 
tional, State and municipal government. The Presi- 
dent’s first step goes a long way toward this result. . 
One party has tried it and proved it good in the Fed- 
eralGovernment. Another party has done the same. 
We look now to President McKinley to make the Re- 
form a finality in the national administration. 

His action cannot fail of an influence in States 
where the Reform lags. What is good meat at Wash- 
ington cannot be poison at Albany. Ifit is good Re- 
publican doctrine in Washington that ‘‘ Reforms in 
the Civil Service must go on,’’ that the ‘‘ present 
law” secures the ‘‘ most efficient service of the best 
men,’’ that the ‘ best interest of the country demand 
it,’’ and that the ‘‘ people heartily approve the law”’ 
—if this is good Republican doctrine in Washington 
we wish to notify the honorable members of the State 
Legislatures and municipal corporations that it is just 
as good Republican doctrine for every State and every 
city in the country. 


Is the Concert Broken? 


THE Concert of the Powers has brought about the 
very condition which it has been freely prophesied 
would be fatal to it. The demands made upon Tur- 
key and Greece have been accepted by the former 
and refused by the latter. The next step logically 
would be the coercion of the recalcitrant party. How 
isthat to be done? The proposition at present is to 
blockade the Pirzeus and Crete. How much would 
that accomplish? The Greek soldiers in Crete are 
well armed and well provisioned. They have also the 
cordial support of their insurgent friends, and to- 
gether they are perfectly able to hold their own for 
several months against the Turks. But to suppose 
that such a blockade would be effectual is absurd. With 
such a coast line as is presented by both Greece and 
Crete it would be impossible to prevent constant com- 
munication by small boats. There are also the two 
armies of Greece and Turkey looking askance at each 
other across the Thessalian frontier. The Christian 
Albanians have already given an indication of what 
they can and will do in case of demand, and Bulgari- 
ans and Servians as well as Greeks throughout Mace- 
donia are eager for release from Turkish occupation. 
All around, too, are smaller Governments anxiously 
watching their opportunity. Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro are armed and ready. 

In some respects the situation is very similar to 
that of nearly a century ago. Then the Greeks, un- 
der the constant encouragement of Russian emis- 
saries and with the popular approval of Western Eu- 
rope, had risen in revolution; Turkey had sent out 
her armies, and at the very moment of need Russia, 
England and France failed the Greeks. The result 
was the massacre at Scio, the ravaging of Thessaly, 
Epirus and Macedonia. The Greeks, however, re- 
fused to give up, and the popular voice of Europe re- 
fused to allow the Governments to use force against 
them. Then came the battle of Navarino brought 
about by a blunder of the Egyptian, Ibrahim Pasha. 
The Russian league with Turkey was broken, and 
Greek freedom followed after a few more years. So 
of late. The outbreak in Crete, according to numer- 
ous indications, has been fostered by the assurances of 
Russian support. There is a well-authenticated story 
that when Prince George started from Athens with his 
flotilla of torpedo boats he received a telegram from 
St. Petersburg urging him to goon quickly. And 
now comes again the point where Greece calls for a 
redemption of the assurances that have been made, 
and action that shall correspond to the repeated 
statements as to the oppression of Turkish rule, and 
now as then the Great Powers of Europe are practi- 
cally taking the side of the Turk. 

It is evident that such a situation cannot long con- 
tinue. Something must give way. Shall it be Greece 
or Europe? That Greece will not is evident. The 
same spirit that existed when Byron gave her his aid 
still controls. Any Government that should with- 
draw would sign its own death warrant. Besides she 
is far better equipped now than then, and indeed 
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could probably not merely hold her own, but inflic 
heavy blows upon Turkey. For Europe to recede is 
equally difficult. She has given her ultimatum. After 
marching up the hill with such flourish of flags, quietly 
to accept the situation and march down again would 
be galling in the extreme. Galling as it would be, how- 
ever, certain of the Governinents will have to do it. At 
a recent banquet in honor of Mr. Bayard, Lord Salis- 
bury said that the voice of the people is stronger than 
ever in countries where there is constitutional govern- 
ment, and it is incredible that that voice would permit 
England, Franceand Italy to use force to prevent Greeks 
from assisting other Greeks to freedom from Turkish 
despotism. It is significant that so far as appears in 
the dispatches the only positive demand for coercion 
of Greece comes from Germany. Emperor William, to 
whom was due the harsh tone of the identical notes, 
evidently realizes that there is far more at issue than 
the fate of Crete. If Greece wins, then there is an 
impulse given to popular freedom, and that means 
defeat for absolutism. It is not surprising that he 
has insisted so strenuously on coercive measures. 
[f it comes to the actual exercise of such measures 
we believe that he will find himself without allies, and 
the concert of the Powers will be broken. Whether 
that will mean war is another matter. It may and it 
may not; but whatever happens we believe that the 
plucky action of Greece has forced the issue and com- 
pelled the withdrawal of Western Europe from a 
league whose sole practical effect has been the perpet- 
uation of Turkish despotism. 


Mr. CoupDERT makes, on another page, a grand plea 
for arbitration. Many strong points will be found in 
his article in favor of a more reasonable, humane and 
Christian way of settling international disputes than by 
war. He shows that national honor cannot be lost ex- 
cept by the act of the nationitself. It is not something 
that is ‘‘compromised by temperance or injured by for- 
bearance’’; and why. should men persistently urge that 
it is better preserved by war than by arbitration? That 
is what they used to say about personal honor. One 
who was insulted, as he conceived, must fight or lose 
his honor. National honor is a queer thing, if it can 
only be maintained at the expense of wars of carnage 
and destruction. Mr. Coudert has condensed a whole 
sermon in this beautiful paragraph: 

‘* The Divine Founder of the Christian Church gave his 

peace and left his peace to those who followed him as a 
priceless gift; now his followers, with insistent prayer that 
has been growing into irresistible volume, demand of their 
rulers that this inheritance shall not be taken from them 
on vain and shallow pretexts. Order has become the 
watchword of a growing civilization, and order means the 
law which grows from a living sense of justice, which de- 
pends upon reason, which invokes patience.” 
Our Christian civilization is demanding of the Senate 
that the Arbitration Treaty, which represents the best 
thought of the two strongest and most progressive 
nations, be passed on to formal ratification, without 
unnecessary delay, and without unnecessary amend- 
ment. The friends of the Treaty will not rest until this 
is done. We are glad that they propose to keep up the 
agitation for ratification by a public meeting in this city 
this week and by other effective means. 

EXPERIENCE will show whether the Charter for the 
Greater New York is not too elaborate and over- 
wrought, too big and cumbrousa piece of machinery 
for the best results. Mr. Shaw, who is an expert in the 
science of municipal government, tells us that the Char- 
ter impresses him as a huge system of checks and bal- 
ances, a clever ‘‘combination of bolts, levers, time- 
locks and other mechanical devices which go to make 
up a burglar-proof system.”’ A sufficient explanation is 
to be found in the fact that the city has been for many 
years the victim of burglars, and the framers of the 
Charter have keptin view the imminent danger of re- 
newed attempts at burglary. In other words, they have 
made acharter designed to protect the interests of the 
Greater New York, so faras elaborate machinery can 
accomplish this object. 
great merits in a Constitution for a Republic of moral 
and intelligent citizens like those of the United States; 
the conditions warrant it. But we have had bad muni- 
cipal government in the city of New York, and its scan- 
dals have been of world-wide notoriety. We have for 
the moment a reform administration, but whether we 
can replace it with a similar administration for the 
Greater City next fall, is a matter of very great doubt. 
Tammany still exists and in almost undiminished 
power. It wants to return tothe management of mu- 
nicipal affairs, and it will omit no step or combination 
necessary to achieve its purpose. The burglar-proof 
system of the Charter has been devised to limit its op- 
portunities to doevil if it should succeed. lf we geta 
reform administration, through the non-partisan citi- 
zens’ movement, the checks will probably prove vexa- 
tious. Fortunately, a new or amended charter can be 
asked for at any time. We are entering upon an ex- 
periment, and it is better to be overcautious than ncs to 
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be cautious enough. Notwithstanding its objectionable 
two-house Municipal Assembly and bi-partisan police 
board, the new Charter has many excellent features, and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler points out some of them 
in connection with the chapter on education. 


Tue late quarto-centennial of Melanchthon’s birth 
has been the occasion of the publication of one extraor- 
dinary story provided forthe edification of the faith- 
ful. We quote Zhe Freeman's Journal : 

“‘We will conclude this with the interview between 
Melanchthon ard his dying mother. Raising her hands 
toward him, she said: ‘ My son, it is for the last time you 
see your mother. I am about to die; your turn will one 
day come when you must render an account of your ac- 
tions to your Judge. 
that you have induced me to abandon the religion of my 
fathers. Tell me now, for God’s sake, in what religion I 
ought to die?’ Melanchthon answered: ‘ Mother, the new 
doctrine is more convenient; the other is the more se- 
cure.’”’ 

This story appears for the first time in Florimond’s 
‘‘Histoire da la Naissance et Progrés de l Herésie.”” There 
the story has this form: 

“It is related that when Melanchthon, in 1560, was about 
to die, his aged mother thus addressed him. ‘ My son, you 
know that 1 was a Roman Catholic; you have prevailed 
upon me to change my religion and to embrace a different 
one from that which my father’s held. NowI adjure you 
by the living God to tell me which is the better, and not to 
conceal anything from me.’ ‘Oh,’ said Melanchthon, ‘the 
newer religion meets with greater applause, but the other 
is the surer and better.’ And turning to one side, he said, 
quite loudly, ‘ Haec plausabilior, illa securior.’” 
Florimond’s story, of which the other is undoubtedly a 
recension, will not bear the light of facts. Melanch- 
thon’s mother died in 1529, and could not have been at 
Melanchthon’s deathbed in 1560. Thedeathbed scene 
of Melanchthon was of quite a different order. Besides 
there is every reason to believe that Melanchthon’s 
mother never embraced the Protestant religion at all- 
Her daughter, by a second marriage, Dorothea Kolbe, 
entered a convent. Evidently, because the original 
story of the alleged scene between Melanchthon and his 
mother was su palpably false, it has been modified. 
But even in its modified form it will not bear investiga- 
tion. Melanchthon was not present at his mother’s 
deathbed. He had visited her some months before, but 
did not take the long journey again from Wittenberg to 
Bretten before her death. 


HERE is another illustration of the extreme care with 
which the law is fenced about inthe Roman Catholic 
Church. A Spanish Archbishop humbly prostrates 
himself before the feet of His Holiness, and asks relief 
for the honest wine merchants of his see. He says that 
his region abounds in vineyards where the richest wine 
is produced, and that this wine is largely exported to 
America, where it is used in the service of the mass. 
Now this wine, made of very sweet grapes, runs as high 
as fifteen per cent. of alcohol, and it is said is greatly 
desired by priests, especially in foreign countries, where 
no wine is produced fit for the decorous celebration 
(‘‘ ad decoroe litandum’’) of the mass. But for the very 
reason that it is so sweet it is apt to turn sour in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and it needs to be re-enforced with alco- 
hol up to seventeen or eighteen per cent., to preserve it. 
But an old rule made for French wines forbids its being 
re-enforced above twelve per cent. Therefore the good 
archbishop asks, especially in behalf of a merchant, 
who isa large exporter of these very religious wines, 
‘“a man of the highest desert for his Catholic religion,” 
that alcchol enough may be added to these wines to 
bring them upto seventeen or eighteen per cent., and 
this request is graciously granted by the Holy See. 
Nevertheless, we think a wine with nearly as much 
alcohol as whisky should not be used even if the laity 
are not allowed to drink it. A thin wine is better; and 
in this connection we notice that it is permitted to 
priests to make their own wine of raisins, or of grape 
juice partly boiled down, if only the fermentation has 
been properly obtained. This might make a very strong 
wine. The fermentation, which many Protestants wish 
to avoid in sacramental wine, is just what the Catholic 
rules make essential. 





From a letter in The Guardian, the leading religious 
paper of Great Britain, by an expert in that important 
Science of Clothes so wisely discussed by Carlyle, we 
learn some facts not usually known, which we hasten to 
give our clerical readers, as to the proper distinctive 
dress to be worn by Doctors of Divinity—‘ the D.D. 
habit,” it is called. Of course, a Doctor of Divinity is 
a priest, and usually wears the cassock, the Master of 
Arts gown, and the black scarf, fastened with a loop 
behind. On Sundays he should wear, in addition, the 
scarlet cope, or ‘‘ habit,” with the sleeves of the M.A. 
gown drawn threugh the armholes, and also a scarlet 
hood. The “habit” is a close cope—that is, it. fits tight 
—and also it has the convenience of armholes, and is 
always worn with its hood. Now we would not ‘advise 
our D.D. readers to take this description of ours to 
their dressmaker to have their doctor’s gown made, for 
we are not sure we understand the pattern ourselves; 


You know that I was a Catholic, and © 
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but let them write to the following extraordinary ad- 
dress: ‘‘W. K. W. C.-Chafy, Rouse Lench Court, 
Rouse Lench, Evesham, England’’; for he knows all 
about it, and could give points even to colleges that 
have fallen into the D.D. habit. But it is very impor- 
tant; only let bishops who wear the starlet Doctor's 
cope be careful to wear episcopal purple enough not to 
be mistaken for common D.Ds.—so says W. K. W. 
C.-Chafy. 





At the annual Tuskegee conferences care has been 
taken to avoid all mention of wrong done tothe Negroes 
by others and to speak only of those which they do to 
themselves either though ignorance, laziness or vice. 
But no one from the North can attend those conferences 
without being struck by one very serious wrong which 
those who visit it suffer. At the recent conference some 
of the best educators, white and black, came to represent 
their schools. Among them were some of the most cul- 
tured and refined colored women to be found anywhere 
inthe land. They were compelled to ride ina dirty 
‘‘Jim Crow” car. As they get out at Chebaw Station, 
where they must change to take the cars to Tuskegee, 
they have to step down nearly three feet, and no con- 
ductor or brakeman thinks it worth while to give them 
the slightest assistance. There, for example, is Mrs. 
Johnson, daughter of Bishop Tanner, for four years 
resident physician at the Tuskegee Institute, a thor- 
oughly educated practitioner. There aré hundreds of 
women in the South like her whoare humiliated in the 
same manner every day of the year. Southern chivalry, 
so much spoken of, takes no account of the woman in 
black, and the pulpit has nothing to say about the 
wrongs which they suffer. The most cultured menand 
women are crowded into dirty cars with drinking and 
smoking loafers, tho they pay the same fares as the 
rest. The Tuskegee conferences have hitherto dealt 
with evils which the Negroes themselves could remedy, 
but itis about time that they should protest against 
some of the wrongs done by others to their race. 

PERHAPS no more useful educational work has re- 
cently been attempted in Great Britain than that of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
This school began its work in October, 1895, at 9 Johns 
Street, Adelphi, W. C. No similar attempt to organize 
economic and political studies had before been made in 
England. Already it has become the largest center of 
systematic training in these subjects in the United 
Kingdom. The lecturers are well-known scholars from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
University of London. Among them are such men as 
Profs. F. Y. Edgeworth, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, H. 
F. Foxwell, E. C. K. Gonner, G. L. Gomme, and W. M. 
Acworth, as well as men more directly associated with 
labor movements and social reform, like Mr. Sydney 
Webb, J. A. Hobson and W. A. S. Hewens. The 
classes are very largely attended, and last fall the school 
was obliged to enlarge its quarters. The rooms now 
occupied are commodious and attractive, and among its 
appointments is an admirably selected library. Already 
three or four important volumes have been published, 
made up from courses of lectures delivered in the 
School. Among these are Mr. Edwin Cannan’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ History of Local Rates in England,” and Mr. 
F. W. Galton’s book on *‘ The Tailoring Trade,’’ which 
is the first of a series of selected documents illustrating 
the history of trade-unionism. Such work asthe school 
is doing cannot fail to make a permanent impression 
upon the economic opinion of the London population. 





....Mr. L. S. Metcalf went some four years ago from 
the editorship of Zhe Forum to Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he established Zhe Citizen, which he has made 
a power for good felt not in Florida alone but over the 
country. His best successful fight was against the 
Lottery which attempted to establish itself in that 
State. Mr. Metcalf hasnow transferred his paper to 
Mr. George W. Wilson, better known there than here, 
and we hope his service will be better than one sen- 
tence in his salutatory indicates. He says of his paper: 

“It will express opinions freely and frankly, according 

to its best judgment on all matters of current interest; but 
it will never fail to accept the wili of the people, properly 
expressed, as the law of its being.”’ 
God forgive any editor who takes that position. We 
will not accept the will of the people, no matter how 
properly expressed, as the law of our being, unless we 
think it right. Onthe contrary, we will reject it and 
denounce and oppose it, until it is changed or we are 
convinced; and we will hope as much of Mr. Wilson. 


....So0 far as we can learn there is no particular ec- 
clesiastical politics in the selection of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, a number of whom have just been 
consecrated. Fortunately the rumors about the Wil- 
mington diocese which gave the office first tothe partisan 
of one side and then of the other, proved premature, 
and what might be called moderate and sound men 
have been selected rather than extremists. The pres- 
ent rules of selecting bishops tend to prevent favorit- 
ism. When a see is vacant the regular Consultors and 
the Irremovable Rectors of the diocese meet and by 
secret ballot nominate three names to be presented to the 
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bishops of the Province. Then the Archbishop and 
the bishops of the Province consider these names, and 
ahy others they please, and choose three, whith are 
sent, inthe otder of preference, to the Pope at Rome, 
giving their reasons if they reject all the names of the 
‘priests’ nominees. Then the Pope appoints whom he 
will, but usually the one of the three whose name leads 
the list. 


....The very day President McKinley was speaking 
such strong words for arbitration and urging that the 
treaty should be ratified as an example for other na- 
tions, news came from Norway of the appointment, by 
unanimous vote of the Storthing, of a committee of nine 
to consider the question of negotiating treaties of arbitra- 
tion with other nations. Switzerland also has arbitration 
in view. What we have already done is calling the atten- 
tion of other countries tothe humane method of deal- 
ing with international disputes. Let us make the prec- 
edent a telling and permanent one by prompt ratifica- 
tion. Mayor Strong, Bishop Potter, President Low 
Judge Howland and others will urge it in powerful 
speeches in Cooper Union this week. We wish such 
meetings might be held in other cities. 


....A disappointment to those opposed to gambling 
or race courses has been given by the Court of Appeals 
in Albany in a decision upholding the constitutionality 
of the Percy-Gray Racing Act. The points of the de- 
cision are, that prizes offered for racing do not consti- 
tute a lottery, and that recording a bet is not pool-sell- 
ing, or bookmaking, and is only punishable by forfeit- 
ure of a similar amount, to be recovered by civil action. 
On the point that this does not sufficiently carry out the 
prohibition of the Constitution, the Court says the suffi- 
ciency of the penalty is a question wholly within the 
discretion of the Legislature. The decision appears to 
be sound enough, but it opens a wide door to the gam- 
bling fraternity for the prosecution of their nefarious 
business. 


....We are told that Senator Platt and his Republican 
legislators at Albany, in their usual session in this city 
last Sunday, decided to introduce a bill to legislate the 
present police commissioners out of office and another set 
in. That would simply be an abuse oflegislative power, 
and the remedy would be worse than the disease. It would 
be asin to put such excellent commissioners as Roosevelt 
and Andrews out of office, because Parker and Grant 
have chosen to pursue an obstructive and outrageous 
policy. It is a pity that the Mayor cannot remove them 
summarily and appoint worthier men to succeed them. 
Such menas Platt and Lauterbach would name, would 
be the kind we do not want. 


....The bill in the Kansas Legislature to enact the 
Ten Commandments, with varying penalties for viola- 
tion attached to each, and the bill at Albany to forbid 
the selling of articles for less than cost, show the fer- 
tility of the legislative mind. The proposal in Kansas 
to punish any one, rather any man, for women are ex- 
cepted, ‘‘ having any other god,’ or ‘“‘ worshiping a 
graven image,” bya fine of $1,000 for each offense, 
seems a little alien to our ideas of religious liberty; but 
Kansas is now under a new régime,and we must be ex- 
pecting startling innovations. 


....The condition of things in some parts of India is 
indicated by a letter from Bombay, just received in our 
office from a business resident: 

Poor Bombay isin a bad way just now, what with fam- 
ine in our fields, pestilence in our midst, and bank-rate at 
ten per cent.! It is estimated that 400,000 people, or nearly 
half the entire population, have fled from the city, and many 
of our streets are absolutely deserted. The mills are stop- 
ping, and the shops are closing, and our baker sent us word 
the other day that he cannot undertake todeliver any more 
bread. Poor people! Itis dreadful to see so much misery 
and to be able to do so little. 


....We do not regret the failure of the Lodge Immi- 
gration dill. It would not have kept out the worst 
classes of immigrants and it would have vexed our 
Northern neighbors quite unnecessarily. President 
Cleveland did wellto veto it. We hope, if it is revived, . 
that President McKinley will do likewise, tho his refer- 
ence to the subject in his inaugural address rather in- 
dicates favor than opposition. 


....The excavations of Corinth, under the direction 
of Prof. R. B. Richardson, are so promising that we 
have no doubt the moderate sum of $3,000 called for 
by the Council of the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
‘ica, will be quickly subscribed. This, with the funds 
on hand, will carry the work through another year. 


....We wish to say that we are glad that, in selecting 
his Cabinet, President McKinley, without knowing it, 
happened to select one Roman Catholic. No man ought 
to be chosen or rejected because he is a Catholic, but 
there are enough Catholics in the country to make it a 
happy thing that they happen to be represented. 


....We welcome our returning Ambassador to Eng- 
land, Mr. Bayard. He has won golden opinions from 
official and social England, and his departure causes as 
much regret as did that of Mr. Lowell whom English- 
men delighted to honor, 
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BY FREDERICK R. COUDERT, 


CounseL For THR UNITED STATES BEFORE THE BERING SEA FISHERIES 
ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL. 

ONE reason why, what we may call the war super- 
stition, has endured so long is that from the time of 
Cain war has been the chief occupation of mankind. 
Whether the human race has been in a debased or 
exalted condition the successful warrior has stood 
above his brethren and, in savage or in civilized lands, 
been honored in direct proportion to the human lives 
he has taken. Herein lies one of the first objections 
to the claims of war. Killing has become much more 
expensive. Human life has become much more valu- 
able than in the old days when the serfs and villeins 
and canaille counted for so little. 

The historian of the late Franco-Prussian War tells 
us that the Germans killed in one battle some 20,000 
brave French soldiers, and that the French on the 
same day slew and wounded the same number of brave 
German soldiers. In many cases these valiant men 
were killed and mangled before they could see the in- 
strument of their destruction, standing up as helpless 
victims before brutal and invisible agencies of death; 
all gone in a breath, but with the consoling epitaph 
that they fought well. Was there no other way to 
settle’ imaginary or even real disputes than this? In 
. familiar phrase was’ the game worth the candle? 
This most recent of the great wars failed to settle the 
question whether the needle gun or the chassepot 
could, under favorable circumstances, kill more men 
in a given time. It unsettled everything, for six 
nations of Europe spend annually $800,000,000, lest 
the peace be broken, and keep 3,000,000 men in 
arms for fear of war. Ten million men are ready to 
take their designated places on the checkerboard of 
war as soon as the signal is given, a threat of horrors 
which the human imagination is powerless to pierce. 

We to-day know that there are other means of 
reconciling international quarrels besides emulation in 
homicide. Tho we are the youngest among the 
mighty nations of the world we have shown that a 
great country can be ruled by law alone. We have 
suffered free speech and free writing to be pushed to 
the verge of lunacy, and yet have kept our freedom. 
Unconsciously the nations of the world are looking to 
us and following, with hesitating step, in the paths 
that we have trodden. While we fear no army or 
navy of the world we have shown our greatness more 
conspicuously by our admiration of and devotion to 
peace. From the earliest days we have advocated 
arbitration as the only reasonable method of adjust- 
ing disputes. Within the past one hundred years we 
have, on forty-seven occasions, appeared as parties in 
these international litigations. In every case we 
have accepted the verdict as fully and freely as 
tho countless bayonets were ready to enforce it, 
until we have established a practice of justice 
and fair dealing which has called forth the admira- 
tion of the world. Great Britain has not been 
far behind us in the example that we have given. 
The two great English-speaking nations have seized 
every opportunity to resort to the forms of justice, 
which appeal to their reason, rather than to indulge 
those instinctive resentments which are part of man’s 
inferior nature. The Geneva arbitration was a con- 
spicuous instance of a resort to friendly adjustment 
where provocation was great; for our people had suf- 
fered under a real and bitter grievance; a friendly 
nation had connived at efforts of the Union’s enemies, 
and indirectly aided in their attempts at our disrup- 
tion. Both nations had much to forgive, and much 
cause for resentment; but they mastered the tempta- 
tion, and the result was the great lesson of the cen- 
tury. Since this great object lesson in international 
arbitration it is idle to talk of insurmountable obsta- 
cles in the way of promoting peace. If the United 

States could condone the depredations of the ‘ Ala- 
bama,’’ and Great Britain could pay for them—as 
she did—arbitration must be easy. 

International arbitration was never so easy as to- 
day. The newspaper, so universally read in our 
country, upon the whole is an influence for peace, 
tho it sometimes indulges for temporary purposes in 
wordy effervescence. The press understands the 
value of international harmony from the standpoint 
of commerce, and has done much to prevent war by 
showing the ghastliness of war and tearing off some 
of its fine but false pretenses. Butchery unadorned 
is not a pleasant subject of contemplation. The pen- 
pictures of the war correspondent have preached an 
unconscions sermon to his readers. 

The heinousness of the crime of causeless war was 
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never fully realized until it was felt that this was not 
the only means of vindicating national rights. ‘‘ War 
is Hell,” said General Sherman; and this monosyllabic 
description can scarcely be improved in brevity and 
truth. General Grant also denounces the expense 
and savagery of war. He told the people that he 
never knew a quarrel which could not have been 
better composed by friendly adjustment than by resort 
to war. Such authorities as these will more than 
outweigh the few exceptions which we find to pat war 
on the back as a blessing, and to praise it as a divine 
agency for good. Hegel, for instance, said that per- 
petual peace would be a condition of moral stagna- 
tion for the nations. De Maistre declared it to be a 
divine fact necessary for the expiation of the crimes 
of men. The soldier and the executioner, he consid- 
ered, were both professional killers who should be 
equally honored. It is a pity that such writers 
of paradox cannot find a less ghastly subject for the 
exercise of their unconscious humor. In modern 
times the most conspicuous advocate of war is Mar- 
shal Moltke. ‘‘War,’’ he says, ‘‘enters into the 
views and designs of Providence; it is a means for 
the people worthy of fulfilling their object on earth, a 
divine mission not to fall into decay, and to retemper 
the edge of their manhood.” A curious way, indeed, 
of avoiding decadence, and an expensive one. How 
many soldiers should be slain, and how many vil- 
lages burned, and how many provinces devastated 
before the highest culture is reached? When and 
how can we be certain that decadence is stayed, and 
that the progress requires no further killing of men? 
But neither Marshal Moltke nor others who take the 
same dark view of the tendencies of the human race 
can stem the current and beat down the rising tide. 
The world has supped full of horrors and slaughter, 
and needless destruction for thousands of years, and 
when the dawn appears on the horizon one may be 
assured that the sun is about to rise; we know that 
the storm is over when the sky is red. 

To-day the United States and Great Britain are 
striving to crown the glories of this dying century 
with something greater and better than the world 
has seen. It is proposed to establish homicide as a 
test of international right by submitting causes of 
dispute to the calm judgment of wise men; a solution 
so simple and so economical that it requires great in- 
genuity to assail it with plausible reasons. All con- 
cede that in theory the plan is admirable, and that in 
practice, on a limited scale, it has proved of priceless 
value; that it is infinitely more likely to produce 
rational results than the only other alternative, viz., 
resort to war. 

The objectors to this international arbitration treaty 
ask: ‘‘ What if our national honor should become in- 
volved ?’’ It is impossible to reply to this momentous 
question until we are told what is this national honor, 
wherein it lies, and how best it may be asserted. In 
what one of our many differences with Great Britain 
has our honor become so involved that the delicacy 
of its Constitution required a prompt and vigorous 
régime of blood and iron? And yet we have had hot 
and long disputes, where honor might have been 
called to the front by either nation, and made the 
pretense for a refusal to arbitrate. 

A nation’s honor is never compromised by temper- 
ance or injured by forbearance. It is notserved by 
rash counsels, nor by violent impulses recklessly in- 
dulged in. It is indeed a frail and delicate posses- 
sion if it cannot live in an atmosphere of peace; it is 
a dangerous one if it is tarnished by friendly discus- 
sion and a disposition to hearken to the voice of jus- 
tice. The honor of a nation is in her keeping, not in 
that of her neighbors; it cannot be lost save by her 
own act. To preserve her honor should be her main 
object and purpose, but she should not readily believe 
those who tell her that by hard blows alone may its 
integrity be protected. A nation’s honor consists in 
fidelity to her engagements, in carrying out her con- 
tracts in spirit as in the letter, in paying her just 
debts, in respecting the rights of others, in promot- 
ing the welfare of her people, in the encouragement 
of truth, in teaching obedience to the law, in culti- 
vating honorable peace with the world. 

War is not a more reliable defender of our nation- 
al honor than arbitration. War may prove that we 
have a gallant people behind our Government, ready 
to fight for a good cause; but the world knows that 
of old. War may show that we are financially able 
to build and buy the most approved engines of destruc- 
tion; but that too is of public notoriety. With men 
honor often means pride unembarrassed by scruples; 
so it may be with a nation. Bluster, with nations as 

with individuals, is dying out. It is heard at times, 
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but its voice squeaks and shows senility. It can no 
longer arouse a nation into unthinking wrath. No 
man, as Napoleon said, is strong enough to fight 
against the nature of things. The moral forces of 
nature are based on immutable and eternal principles, 
and will not be put down. 

The Divine Founder of the Christian Church gave 
his peace and left his peace to those who followed 
him as a priceless gift; now his followers, with insist- 
ent prayer that has been growing into irresistible vol- 
ume, demand of their rulers that this inheritance 
shall not be taken from them on vain and shallow 
pretexts. Order has become the watchword of a 
growing civilization, and order means the law which 
grows from a living sense of justice, which depends 
upon reason, which invokes patience. 

The war of the future shall be the bloodless war of 
right against wrong, of good against evil, of truth 
against falsehood. We have had religious wars, but 
the universal rule to-day is toleration and charity in 
the realm of conscience. The successions of Kings 
and Presidents are now settled by law, and the right 
to rule as of divine right, if ever made, causes a smile 
of curteous commiseration. The grave causes of war, 
that made deadly conflicts as inevitable as they were 
frequent, havedied out. The old element of personal 
prowess, too, is fast disappearing. The modern 
weapons of to-day mock the courage of the soldier 
and bid him die before he can reach the foe; personal 


gallantry means only patient endurance of certain 
death. 

The constant tendency of man is toward peace, as 
soon as he emerges from the primitive condition 
wherein he most closely resembles the inferior tenants 
of the earth. Individually he longs for rest and the 
enjoyment of life. The good fight for peace is fairly 
won. Honor to those who have achieved it, and 
shown themselves the friends of the human race. The 
great consummation may be deferred, but come it 
will. 
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Missions. 
A Legacy. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 





MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


WHEN the American Board’s Deputation was in Kobé, 
in the fall of 1895, it sat for its picture at the rooms of 
Ichida, Kobé’s longest established and most successful 
photographer. This man came to Kobé from the distant 
interior a little over twenty years ago. He was with- 
out rank; had only the average education of the time, 
and for means had only fifty dollars in his pocket. He 
decided to take up photography and invested the larger 
part of his little capital in apparatus, chemicals and fit- 
tings. At that time photography, now so very popular 
in Japan, was regarded as an uncanny art by the bulk 
of the people, and the new photographer was looked at 
askance with some little fear, and was assumed to be- 
long to that evil religion called Christianity. Whether 
the latter opinion and reputation had anything to do 
with Mr. Ichida’s early and friendly relations with the 
missionaries or not, I do not certainly know; but such 
relations began long ago and havecontinued up to the 
present time. 

Last year Mr. Ichida suffered from cancer, and at the 
end of the year he died. For sometime his interest in 
Christianity had been active and personal. About a 
week before he died he asked for baptism, which was 
granted. Since coming to Kobé Ichida had accumu- ° 
lated considerable wealth. Among his assets he had a 
life insurance policy for $3,000. He decided to devote 
this to benevolent purposes. He gave $500 to the com- 
mon schoo! of his native place and $500 to the Kobé 
College. These were the two largest of his gifts; and 
the legacy to the college is the first that it has thus far 
received from a Japanese. The Kobé church, whose 
pastor baptized him, received $300, the Christian kin- 
dergarten in Kobé $200, the Doshisha $300, a Christian 
orphanage in Kobé $100, and the Home Missionary 
Society of the Kumi-ai churches $100. The remainder 
of the $3,000 went to various Government schools and 
non-Christian enterprises. 

Mr. Ichida has set an example that will probably be 
followed by others. His legacies to the various Chris- 
tian causes is very gratifying. The gift of $100 to the 
Home Missionary Society has enabled that body to close 
the calendar year without a debt. It had previously 
received a few gifts of $100 each from Japanese Chris- 
tian business men, and the legacy was the means of 
securing other gifts that brought enough into the treas- 
ury to clear up all outstanding accounts. 

The generous gifts of so many of the Japanese Chris- 
tians for the support of their churches, pastors and 
Home Missionary Society, together with even one such 
set of legacies as Ichida’s, are a sufficient proof and 
answer to all adverse critics, and amply refute their 
statements that ‘‘The native Christians are a bad lot, 
and the missionaries are either fools or knaves.”’ 

Mr. Ichida’s funeral was one of the largest that Kobé 
has seen. The procession must have been nearly halfa 
mile in length. The services were held in the large 
Kobé church, and many of the crowded congregation 
for the first time in their lives heard Christian singing, 
Christian praying and Christian preaching. These 
funeral occasions furnish most favorable opportunities 
for removing lingering prejudice against Christianity 
and for communicating Christian truth, 
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Religious Intelligence. 





How Four Rabbis Discussed the Sabbath 
Question. 
BY THE REV. CLIFTON H. LEVY. 


It happened, a few months ago, that four young rab- 
bis met together; and in the course of conversation 
Reuben said: ‘‘Well, I gave my congregation some 
facts to-day upon the Sabbath question. I told them 
that they had no Sabbath now; that attending service 
and then rushing to business was desecration; that 
their sons and daughters were at work every Saturday, 
and when the elders died we should have no Sabbath at 
all.” 

Caleb: ‘‘Spare us from the whole sermon. What 
was the last sentence you spoke? We shall then know 
all that preceded.” 

R.: ‘I said, ‘This cannot continue forever. If you 
continue not to keep the Sabbath, and your Saturday 
remains what it is, what then?’”’ 

C.: ‘‘Quite an effective period; but what did you 
mean by it ?” 

R.: ‘‘Why, it could mean but one thing—that we 
shall have to observe Sunday as the Sabbath.”’ 

C.: ‘‘lamcertain that your auditors misunderstood 
you; for a most orthodox gentleman told me to-day that 
he had heard that you delivered such a fine sermon. 
He would not have said so if he had been informed of 
your realaim. I will guarantee that the bulk of your 
congregation understood you to mean that when the 
Saturday-Sabbath was lost Judaism was destroyed.” 

Aaron: ‘‘ Well, isn’t that true? What will be left of 
Judaism when the Sabbath is gone ?”’ 

Samuel: ‘‘I should be sorry to believe that the Sab- 
bath being observed on Saturday is all thatthere is to 
Judaism.” 

C.: ‘‘What do you say if we discuss the subject coolly 
and deliberately and see if we can not come to some sat- 
isfactory conclusion ?” 

This being heartily agreed to by all save Aaron, who 
was never very anxious to pursue such questions to 
their logical conclusion, the discussion followed, some- 
what after this fashion. 

C.: ‘You know I am not extremely radical in my 
views generally; but I don’t believe that we have any 
right to close our eyes to facts. The fact is that the 
Saturday-Sabbath is losing ground steadily; now what 
are we going to do about it?” 

R.: ‘‘ To be perfectly frank Iam rather hopeless about 
it. I have tried every method that I could think of. I 
have appealed to the loftiest sentiments of faithfulness 
to our past and of duty to the children; but.a few old 
men and women shake hands with me afterward and 
that is the total result.’’ 

A.: ‘* Youall know howl feel aboutthe matter. Per- 
haps it is from my early training and pleasant associa- 
tions connected with the Sabbath; but I feel that it is 
necessary to Judaism.”’ 

C.: ‘*I am afraid that is the trouble with you, Aaron, 
you feel—it is sentiment not judgment which dictates 
your adherence. But there are thousands who do not 
possess this sentiment, into whom you cannot drive it; 
how about them?”’ 

R.: ‘‘ You said that this should be discussed upon its 
merits, and it is not a matter of mere personal opinion. 
I stand for the Sabbath of the Decalog as long as I 
can.”’ 

C.: ‘* With all my heart. The Sabbath of the Deca- 
log let it be. But I hold that no day is there specified. 
The fact that it states ‘ Six days shalt thou labor’ after 
the words, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,’ seems to point to the relative character of that 
Sabbath. It is the seventh day only as following six 
days of labor, and the writer of the Decalog did not 
mean any day such as Friday, Saturday or Sunday, but 
only insisted upon taking one day in seven for a sab- 
bath.” 

A.: “If what you say is true, whatdid the Prophets 
mean by their constant appeals to the people to keepthe 
Sabbath—to abstain from violating it, etc.?”’ 

C.: ‘*That’s very simple. It was no question then as 
to whether the Israelites should observe Saturday or 
any other day. The difficulty was that they observed 
no day at all. So that does not affect my contention 
that the seventh day is relative, not absolute.’ 

S.: ‘Il agree with Caleb. It is impossible to make 
the day absolute; and I for one hold that Judaism is 
very much more than any day or all the days. I claim 
that a man who observed Monday as a real Sabbath, 
could be just as good a Jew asone who kept Saturday.” 

C.: ‘‘ There is the point of the whole matter. What 
difference can it make to me, spiritually, which day I 
observe, as long as | keep one day in seven? That is 
the Sabbath of the Decalog. 

A.: It appears to me that you are all going a little too 
fast. Suppose that the correctness of your theories is 
admitted. I look at the question upon its practical 
side. What are the conditions which we face ?”’ 

R.: ‘‘I can tell you that ina moment, or at most, in 
two. We have nine nominal Jews, who are actual and 
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constant Sabbath-breakers, to one who consistently ob- 
serves each Sabbath; and I think that is a very con- 
servative estimate.” 

S.: “ And, let me add, it’s too conservative, and the 
proportion of Sabbath-breakers is growing greater every 
day.”’ ' 

C.: ‘*No one can deny it. 
be done. I’’— 

A.: ‘‘ Before you go any further let me ask you one 
question. How can you say to the Jews, Saturday is 
no longer your Sabbath; Sunday is, for so we rabbis 
have decided ?”’ 

C.: ‘No one pretends that any such transfer can be 
made in a day, or a year, orin ten years. It is too true 
that hundreds of those who do not keep the Saturday 
would oppose any change most violently. I know that 
old cry that went up a few years ago ‘the acceptance of 
the Sunday is a full surrender’ to Christianity; but it is 
not so. It is not that we are convinced that Sunday is 
the proper day; any day is proper. We make the day 
holy; it does not sanctify us.”’ 

R.: ‘‘ But in one sense it is a surrender, not to Chris- 
tianity, but to the economic conditions under which we 
live. Iam afraid we shall have to come to it, sooner or 
later.”’ 

A.: “ But you must admit that it is not only the sen- 
timent of to-day that clusters about the Saturday, but 
the accumulated sentiment of centuries that almost 
compels us to retain it. Surely you consider sentiment 
as important in every religion.”’ 

C.: ‘* Yes; sentiment must not be shocked, but com- 
mon sense, too, dictates some action upon our part. 
All of the maudlin sentiment in the world cannot make 
the Saturday holy when it is persistently desecrated. 
I can and do admire the select few who make any and 
all sacrifices to ‘keep that day holy’; but they are so 
very few that I am afraid they will never convert the 
great majority. As some one of you said, it is an eco- 
nomic condition with which we have to deal. At pres- 
ent few of our people have any Sabbath whatever. It 
is true that they do not go to their offices or open their 
stores on Sunday; but they might just as well, or better 
do so, than waste the day as they generally do. We 
may not like to say it, but competition is so keen that a 
man who wishes to succeed cannot afford to use his in- 
vestments in plant or stock for five days in the week 
while his competitors utilize theirs during six days.” 

R.: ‘‘ But see how many of our people there are who 
observed their Sabbath religiously, and yet became 
wealthy.”’ 

S.: ‘Yes; but the conditions have changed, and we 
dare not blink the fact that there is not enough real at- 
tachment to their faith in the hearts of many of this 
generation to impel them to make the sacrifice for the 
ancient Sabbath.”’ 


Something practical must 


A.: ‘‘I believe you have put your finger on the root 
of all the trouble—they do not care enough.”’ 
C.: ‘There is something in what both Samuel and 


Aaron say; but is that all? Of course, if a man felt his 
absolute need for a spiritual day, he would have it at 
any cost. But I think that is a growing conviction in 
the minds of many of those whom we are too apt to brand 
‘Indifferent,’ that Sunday can be made to serve the 
same purpose as Saturday.” 

R.: ‘‘ Yes, if you can make the people believe so.” 

A.: ‘* You'll have a hard time doing it.” 

S.: ‘‘ Every progressive movement must meet with 
obstacles. It wouldn’t be worth much if it succeeded 
ina moment. I am willing to speak and work for a holy 
Sunday instead of a desecrated Saturday.” 

C.: ‘‘And Iam not only willing, but am already at 
work preparing the ground for this change. I do not 
expect to see it established during my lifetime; but the 
seed may be sown by your hands and mine. If we can 
only teach the children what a Sabbath ought to be, and 
make them yearn forthe spiritual day, they will not 
long be satisfisd with a makeshift Sabbath on Saturday, 
and will take the day best fitted for their purpose on ac- 
count of its being the day on which labor ceases.” 

R.: ‘‘I am sorry that I can’t agree with you entirely; 
but I prefer Caleb’s method to Samuel’s. We can’t 
jump from the Saturday to Sunday. It will have to 
come as the consequence of years of preparation. But 
while we are making ready, we must do all we can for 
the preservation of our Saturday-Sabbath.”’ 

A.: ‘‘I think you are wasting time with these fine- 
spun theories and dreams of the future; the present is 
enough to keep me busy. The old-fashioned Sabbath 
suits me, and [ shall strive to have it observed with all 
my might.’’ 

S.: ‘I see we are pretty far apart in our conclusions 
as to our special line of procedure; but I should like to 
know what you mean by a ‘spiritual Sabbath.’ ”’ 

C.: ‘That will do, Samuel, for some other evening. 
We had the special topic of the day upon which the 
Sabbath should be observed, as suggested by our friend 
Reuben’s startling ‘What then?’ It seems impossible for 
all of us to agree in more than this ‘That we havea 
poor Sabbath asit is and ought to have a better one.’ 
Perhaps our ideas on the subject have been a little 
clarified by this interchange of thought, and that is no 
small matter.” 

R.: ‘‘ Yet we can alt work as we see fit, and time, the 
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test of all our devices, will tell us the answerto my 
query ‘ What then?” * 
Battimore, Mp. 


Tue General Conference of the United Brethren 
in Christ is to meet in Toledo, Ia., May 13th, 1897. 
Nine women have been elected as lay delegates. 


....The International Convention of the Epworth 
League, biennial, will be held in Toronto, Canada, July 
15th-18th. The last convention met in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

+»eeThe second annual convention of the Christian 
Workers on the Pacific Coast was held the last week in 
February at Los Angeles, Cal. Among those present 
who took part were Mr. Hadley, of the Jerry McAuley 
Mission, in this city, and Henry Varley, of London. 


....The National Young People’s Christian Union, of 
the Universalist Church, will hold its eighth annual 
convention at Detroit, Mich., July 6th-13th. The or- 
ganization at present has 450 local societies, with a 
total membership of 16,000, and sustains to the Univer- 
salist Church much the same relation as the Epworth 
League sustains to the Methodist Church. 


....-Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., has commenced a 
series of lectures in Union Seminary on the Ely Foun- 
dation, his topic being the Bible and Islam. There are 
eight lecturesto be given on the Mondays and Tuesdays 
of March. Among the special topics are the ‘‘ Koran 
Narratives,’’ ‘‘ The Doctrines of God,” ‘‘Revelation and 
Prophecy,” ‘‘Sin and Salvation,’’ and ‘‘Church and 
State.” 


...The extension of Russian influence through Sibe- 
ria is rousing the Russian Church to still greater activ- 
ity. It is stated that they are adopting the same meth- 
ods used in our own West for evangelizing the different 
sections, ‘‘church cars’’ having recently been built for 
the trans-Siberian Railway resembling ordinary first- 
class carriages, except that a portion of the space is 
reserved for the priests, while the rest is given to the 
congregation. 


...»The Waldensian colony at Valdese, N. C., cele- 
brated their emancipation day, February 17th, by lay- 
ing the corner stone of a new church, to be known as 
the Bethany Waldensian Church. It was a time of 
great rejoicing, not only the community itself sharing 
in the exercises, but many friends from the country 
around. It is reported that the colony is to be largely 
re-enforced in the spring,as many as 1,000 Waldensians 
planning to come from Italy. 


....Dr. George S. Mallory, editor of The Churchman, 
of this city, died, last week, after a short illness. For 
thirty-one years he had occupied the editorial chair, 
sharing the control of the paper with his brother, Mar- 
shall H. Mallory. During a portion of that time he was 
connected with Trinity College, becoming treasurer of 
it in 1872. His chief work, however, has been in con- 
nection with Zhe Churchman, which, under the two 
brothers, has been developed into the leading Episcopal 
Church paper in the United States. 


....The Roman Catholics of this city are making an 
earnest effort in connection with Lenten services in 
favor of temperance. A Lenten Association has been 
formed to advance the repression of the vice, and it in- 
vites all to join in abstaining from all intoxicating 
drinks during Lent and in keeping out of the saloons, 
Special prayers are appointed for the suppression of 
intemperance, and special indulgences are granted to 
those who faithfully comply with the conditions of 
membership. 


... The Christian Endeavor Societies connected with 
the Disciples of Christ are pressing forward in educa- 
tional lines. At the convention in Washington a spe- 
cial reading course for them was suggested, and a com- 
mittee has reported a plan, which met with approval at 
the convention at Springfield, Ill.,in October. This re- 
port emphasizes three lines, Bible study, the study of 
missions, and the study of the history and purpose of 
the denomination. There is no intention of organizing 
circles within the societies, but rather to regard each 
society itself as a school, in which all who desire to do 
so may pursue the courses of investigation. The whole 
thing is under the general supervision of Dr. J. Z. Ty- 
ler, of Cleveland, O., and handbooks on the three lines 
have been prepared by Prof. J. W. McGarvey, of the 
Kentucky University, Dr. B. B. Tyler and Secretary A. 
MacLean. 


....The union of the Congregational and the Evan- 
gelical Union Churches in Scotland, which was decided 
upon at a meeting in Glasgow last October, has been 
consummated. The new denomination isto be called 
the ‘‘ Congregational Union of Scotland.”’ A grand cele- 
bration was held February 3d in Music Hall, in Edin- 
burgh, attended by over 2,000 persons. There was 
appropriate music and strong addresses of encourage- 
ment and godspeed. The union of the two bodies 
makes one strong denomination where formerly there 
were two rather weak ones. The two divinity halls are 
combined, bringing themto the standard of the best in 
Scotland. What gives very much of pleasure is the 
fact that in the union there is no sacrifice of vital prin- 
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ciples, but instead a recognition of the broader scope of 
Christian toleration. Neither party renounces its past 
history or throws aside its principles, but each appro- 
priates the best gf the other, and the prospect for the 
united Church is considered to be very hopeful. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
issued an earnest appeal to the churches to devote the 
prayer-meeting of the second week of April to special 
prayer for foreign missions, and on Easter Sabbath, 
April 18th, to make a special offering, that the work of 
the Foreign Board may not be crippled, as it inevitably 
will be, unless the churches give more liberally than 
they have during the past year. Notwithstanding the 
various economies and great care in appropriations there 
will be needed during the present two months an in- 
crease of $156,000 over the receipts of the corresponding 
two months of last year. This at a time when the call 
is louder than ever and the opportunity, especially in 
Korea, is mostinspiring. It is hoped that the churches 
will respond cordially tothe appeal. The receipts of 
the Board for February were $85,031, an advance of 
about $1,000 over those for February 1896. For the ten 
months of the financial year they were $420,103, a fall- 
ing off of $114,235, The heaviest loss is in legacies— 
$73,594, and donations from the churches, $22,058. 


....The New York City Baptist Mission Society has 
issued a statement in regard to the foreclosure action 
against the Tabernacle Church in this city. The mort- 
gages on the real property of the church were assigned to 
the Society for the purpose of protecting trust funds and 
contain covenants for the payment of nominal interest, 
also of assessments, water rents and insurance. These 
covenants were not kept by the church, and information 
as to them was refused for a period of several months. 
At last, in January of 1896, action for foreclosure was 
commenced, the defense of the church being pronounced 
by the courts untenable. Action was deferred until 
late in the year, and the property was bought by the 
Society for $88,000, nearly $10,000 less than the claim 
against the church. The committee also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the real difficulties of the church 
existed long before any legal proceedings were taken, 
its pastor having lost the confidence of his brethren. 
For those conditions the Society is not responsible; for 
its course in regard to the mortgages it accepts full re- 
sponsibility. After a long contest the Society is in full 
possession of the building, Dr. Potter and his adherents 
having been completely evicted. 


...-Among the prominent features of the first anni- 
versary of the Volunteers of America, held March 8that 
Association Hall, were statements by Mrs. Ballington 
Booth about her prison work; and a full statement by 
Commander Booth of their relations to the Salvation 
Army. Some one has published the full text of the lettter 
written by him April 4th, 1896, in reply to the letter of 
General Booth of March 13th, and which the Salvation 
Army refused to publish. Commander Booth reaffirms, 
with specifications, his statement that he was actually 
dismissed from the service. His reasons for refusing to 
take another command were the unjust statements with 
regard toevery action made by Bramwell Booth, General 
Booth himself and Eva Booth; the charges against him 
of insanity and against his wife of bad character; the 
continued retusal to give him an opportunity to express 
his opinion in regard to matters closely affecting the 
conduct of the Army, matters in which he was directly 
interested, especially the forcible adding of certain sec- 
tions in this country to the Canada command, and the 
decision with regard to great schemes, such as that in 
India, involving large expenditure; the very evident 
dislike of America on the part of the General, as wit- 
nessed by those with whom he stayed in this country, 
and by his refusal to allow the American flag to be car- 
ried, and his anger at the decoration of the house with 
national flags. Itis said that since that letter the Gen- 
eral has held no communication whatever with Com- 
mander Booth. Other features of the meeting were the 
giving of the five hundredth officers’ commission and 
the announcement that the number of league detenders 
had reached 3,000. There are over 200 posts in good 
working condition, and the assets exceed the liabilities 
by $5,000. 


....The Church of England has been making in recent 
years a systematic attempt to collect annual statistics of 
the various dioceses, and it has been very successful. 
This year returns have been received from 98 per cent. 
of the clergy. The tables, which are very elaborate, 
show for each diocese the number of incumbents, bap- 
tisms, communicants, church accommodations, the 
amount and sources of clerical incomes, and the sums 
collected for benevolent purposes. There are, it ap- 
pears, 13,688 clergy, a decrease of 114, and 1,840,351 
communicants, a gain of 61,990. Inthe previous year 
the increase was about 76,000, and in the year before 
that nearly 84,000. Not quite 563,000 infants were bap- 
tized, showing a considerable increase, but only 11,539 
adults. For several years the number of adult baptisms 
has ranged between 11,000 and 12,000. As showing the 
proportion of the sexes, the figures for confirmation 

classes are interesting. There were 76,004 males and 
165,067 females, being considerably more than the tra- 
ditional two to one. Free sittings in parish churches 
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are increasing and appropriated sittings decreasing. In 
the Sunday-school there are 615,026 infants, 819,618 
boys and 932,725 girls. The returns of the temperance 
movement show that the number of abstaining adult 
members is decreasing while the number of non-abstain- 
ing adults indicates little change. Juvenile members 


are gradually increasing. The total net clerical income ~ 


is put at $16,817,660. This is an increase, and part of 
the increase is due to pew rents and part to collections 
and Easter offerings. The total of voluntary contribu- 
tions for all purposes reaches the magnificent sum of 
$28,725,240, which, however, is upward of $500,000 less 
than was reported for the previous year. Thegrand to- 
tal includes $687,455 for home, and $1,291,770 for for- 
eign missions. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for March 2st. 


CHRISTIAN SELF-RESTRAINT.—1 Cor. 9: 19-27. 


GoLpEN TEext.—‘‘Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things.’”’—1 Cor. 9: 25. 

NoTeEs.—In this Epistle Paul, who had founded the 
church in Corinth, warns his readers against the sins 
into which the Church had fallen, and defends his own 
conduct of his apostleship. The question now in dis- 
cussion is that of Christian liberty in non-essentials, 
which Paul defends, but not soas to provoke weaker 
brethren out of the Christian faith. The ‘‘weak” 
brethren are those who still think it very important not 
to eat this or that, or to perform one oranother formal 
rite, as commanded by Moses. ‘*T was free from 
all men.’’—Free to do as all the other Apostles did; free 
to take pay, free to eat and drink and marry. See vss. 
I seq. ‘* Under bondage to all.’,—Not as a free 
laborer, but as a slave, under a ‘‘dispensation”’ and 
‘‘against my will,” vs. 17. ‘* [ became asa Jew.”’— 
So when he took a vow, or circumcised Timothy. 
‘““As under the law.’"’—Like other Jews, altho he be- 
lieved the Law was done away and fot binding. 
“« Them without law.”-—The Gentiles who had not 
had the Law of Moses. ‘* The weak.””—Who did 
not see like him, that the Law was annulled. 
‘* Which run in a race.’’—The Isthmian games were 
celebrated close to Corinth. The contestants practiced 
for eight months on very strict rules of diet and exer- 
cise; and the prize was a crownof pine leaves. The 
race was a little over a furlong, and was in what was 
called the Stadion, with goal posts. ‘* Is temper- 
ate.’’—Eats and drinks under rule. ** So fight I." — 
In the boxing contest. ““T buffet my body.’’—The 
word literally means to strike under the eye, to give a 
black eye with a hard blow. 

Instruction.—Paul’s object was to persuade men to ac- 
cept the Christian life. As to other things he was in- 
different. He kept in mind the distinction between the 
essential and the indifferent. So long as men held to 
Christ they might conscientiously differ as to even so 
important a matter as the obligation to be circumcised, 
offer sacrifices, etc., all of which, he told them, were 
done away in Christ. 

If Paul could allow such important matters of cere- 
mony to be really non-essential, if the lordship of Christ 
were accepted, then there ought to be room in the 
Church, or in any branch of it, for sincere Christians 
who believe they ought to carry their ritualism to any 
extent, so long as they do not impose it on others. 

Christians who have the Pauline understanding of 
faith and of the passing away of everything but what is 
spiritual in religion, should yet be very tender of the 
consciences of their weak brethren, who still insist on 
these forms. Under many circumstances they should 
themselves practice them. ; 

It was the intention of those who chose this lesson to 
have it applied to the use of intoxicating liquors. The 
application is far from exact, and indeed might be re- 
versed; for none of these ‘‘ weak ” brethren think it a 
duty to drink till they are intoxicated. But they are 
weak in a simpler sense, too weak to control their appe- 
tites. Weare not to drink like these weak ones, as Paul 
ate like his weak ones, soas not to offend them; but we 
are to resist their practice, so as not to encourage them 
in being so weak. 

The old striverin the running or wrestling games had 
to be very temperate in all things. That means\that he 


did not eat or drink what he wanted, but what would ac- 
complish his purpose of getting a sound body. Some 
things he could not eat ordrink at all. So now our 
temperance is not eating or drinking moderately of 
everything, but entirely avoiding some things. Even 
now in getting ready for a boat race or a pugilistic en- 
counter the contestants are not allowed to take any kind 
ot alcoholic liquors, even the lightest, nor any tobacco. 

But this lesson is a wider one than that of total absti- 
nence. It applies to allinjurious or sinful acts or habits, 
and to moderation from all excesses. The spirit must rule, 
not the body. There may be pleasure, but not license. The 
body must be kept under—kept in the best possible con- 
dition for the best work. For most, if not all, that will 
mean not only no alcohol and no tobacco, but the abil- 
ity to endure hardness, no pampering, no laziness in 
doing duties. 

The purpose in view is no selfish one, not merely be- 
ing saved one’s self, altho that is praiseworthy; but it 
is chiefly that of Paul, to redeem others, ‘‘ by all means 
save some.’’ The object is the saving of the world. 
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Literature. 


Nippur and its Kings.” 
BY G. REISNER, PH.D. 


Is is probable that the general results of the Uni- 
niversity of Pennsylvania’s Expedition to Babylonia 
have been more widely known in the United States, 
and have awakened a more lively interest in Baby- 
lonian excavations than any results which have been 
obtained in the Semitic field. It is, first of all, an 
American Expedition, led by Americans (Dr. Peters 
and Mr. Haynes), and supported by American gener- 
osity; and, at the same time, it is worthy of a place 
alongside the best expeditions sent out by France 
and England. But aside from this, the claims of the 
gentlemen directly connected with the Expedition 
that the civilization of the excavated city Nippur 
reaches back to the seventh or eighth millennium 
B.C., have been so startling as to attract universal 
attention. It is, therefore, with justifiable expect- 
ancy that the publications containing the results of 
this expedition are being watched by laymen as well 
as by scholars. The publication of the cuneiform 
texts, as is well known, is being conducted by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht in a series of volumes under the 
auspices of the American Philosophical Society. The 
first volume of this series was reviewed by Professor 
Lyon in this paper August roth, 1893. The second 
volume is, if anything, superior to the first in the 
beauty of the plates (autographed by Professor Hil- 
precht) and in general appearance. 

The preface of the second volume contains a short 
summary of the three campaigns made at Nippur. 
On the last campaign, which is apparently one of the 
most remarkable in the whole history of excavations 
in Babylonia, Mr. Haynes, who carried on the work 
with a force of from fifty to sixty Arabs, remained at 
Nippur, with an interruption of only two months, 
from April, 1893, to February, 1896—something never 
before attempted in the poisonous swamps of south- 
ern Babylonia. To his faithfulness and endurance is 
due a large part of the success of the campaign. In 
this third campaign the great Temple of Bél, called 
E-kur, has been completely laid bare, and the history 
of its construction worked out from the bricks 
stamped with the names of the kings who built and re- 
paired it. In three places excavations have been car- 
ried down to the water level’ Drawings, plans and 
photographs have been made of everything of inter- 
est. Streets and private houses have been exposed 
to view; two true arches, small but of great antiquity, 
have been found; and the ancient drainage system of 
the temple has been studied out. More than 21,000 
clay tablets have been carried off, besides many other 
objects. Among the latter are inscribed bricks and 
stamps of Naram-Sin and Sargon I, an inscribed 
brick of Dungi, and vases and votive stones bearing 
the names of hitherto unknown kings belonging to 
the period before Sargon. The history of the exca- 
vations will be given in detail by Mr. Haynes in Series 
B, of these publications. 

Following this preface Professor Hilprecht has 
summarized the most important historical facts which 
he has gathered from the reports of the excavations 
and from the texts themselves. The lowest stratum 
found which contained stamped bricks was a platform 
of the Bél Temple, eleven meters below the top level 
of the débris and nine and a quarter meters above 
virgin soil. The bricks of this platform were stamped 
with the name of Naram-Sin, or, in a few cases, with 
that of his father. The platform was evidently built 
by Naram-Sin himself. As is well known, Naboni- 
dus, King of Babylon, 555-538 B.C., states that in re- 
building a temple he found the foundation stone of 
Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, who lived 3,200 years 
before histime. According to this statement, Naram- 
Sin lived about 3750 B.c. It is perhaps only fair to 
say that some Assyriologists admit the possibility 
that the scribes of Nabonidus have made a mistake 
of a thousand years. Bearing that in mind, our evi- 
dence is, then, that this platform of Naram-Sin laid 
bare at Nippur was built about 3750 B.c. The eleven 
meters of débris above it represent then about 4,000 
years of Babylonian history. It suggests itself at once 
that the nine and a quarter meters of débris between 
this pavement and virgin soil also represents a long 
period of time. Professor Hilprecht concludes that 
as the great z¢zgurat, or tower, was not built before 
NarAm-Sin’s time, the accumulation of débris must 
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have been slower in the pre-Sargonic period than 
later. Solely on this evidence, so far as I am able 
to see, Professor Hilprecht asserts that the found- 
ing of the Temple of Bél and the first settlements of 
Nippur date back to the seventh or eighth millennium 
B.c. It must be remembered that it is not asserted 
that inscribed monuments from that date have been 
fourid or that any great light has been thrown on 
this appalling antiquity. The inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi published on Plates 38-42 is dated by 
Hilprecht (p. 44) on paleographic evidence at 
about 4000 B.C., if the date 3750 B.C. for 
Naraém-Sin be not accepted, or at 4500 B.C. 
if it be accepted. The oldest inscriptions published 
by De Sarzec as well as the oldest published by Hil- 
precht belong paleographically to this same general 
period; so the claim stated above is simply that there 
are indications of human habitation of this spot 
reaching back 3,000 or 4,000 years before Naram- 
Sin. It has long been a recognized fact that the rel- 
atively high state of civilization, and the developed 
stage of the writing at the time of our oldest inscrip- 
tions, presuppose a great many centuries of develop- 
ment. I may even say that no one will deny the pos- 
sibility that human beings may have lived at Nippur 
in the eighth millennium B.c. and yet this method of 
proving that Nippur really was inhabited at that early 
time will convince no one. The growth of deposits 
from human habitations is too uncertain and irregular 
to give any confidence in chronological estimates 
based upon the depth of a mass of débris. It is, 
however, of interest to learn that Mr. Haynes, work- 
ing day after day in the trenches, has gained the con- 
viction (p. 24) that the earliest period of Babylonian 
history is, at least, 1,000 years before Nar&ém-Sin; 
and perhaps he may be able to produce some substan- 
tial evidence in his coming publication. In their 
present form, however, these statements rest on too 
insecure a foundation to be generally accepted, and, 
furthermore, add very little of real historical value to 
our previous knowledge. 

In fact, so far as our knowledge of the pre-Sargonic 
history is concerned, the real additions made by the 
Nippur excavations concern a date which, amazing as 
it is, does not exceed 4500 B.C. according to Hil- 
precht’s more liberal estimate, and is probably at 
least 500 years later. . In the investigation of this 
period, Professor Hilprecht’s great knowledge and 
his keen methods have produced very interesting re- 
sults. A mass of over five hundred very antique 
looking fragments, some of them bearing the name 
of Sargon I, were found muchabove the platform of 
Naram-Sin. Now the old archive, or treasury of the 
temple, unlike that of the temple at Telloh, was 
empty when found. Hilprecht shows that the 
archive was looted in the third millennium B.C., possi- 
bly by the Elamites in the great invasion recorded as 
occurring in the year 2285 B.c.; and he very justly 
concludes that at this time all the ancient votive 
offerings which had been sacredly preserved from the 
earliest times were in part carried off and in part 
broken. The shattered pieces of the older tablets 
and vases broken by these invaders were thus scat- 
tered over the ground about the temple long after 
the other relics of their own time had been buried by 
the ever-accumulating débris from the temple build- 
ings; and so they were found apparently out of place 
by the American Expedition. Professor Hilprecht 
proves,on archeological grounds of undoubted sound- 
ness, that certain of these fragments, the inscriptions 
on which are published under Nos. 90-92. 94, 98, 99, 
IoI and 111, are extremely old, slightly older even 
than the inscriptions of Uru-kagina, King of Shir- 
purla, found by De Sarzec—older, in fact, than any 
other inscribed fragments known to us. All the rest 
of the texts published under Nos. 86-112, altho 
somewhat later than those just mentioned, belong to 
the same general period—that of Uru-kagina, Ur-nina, 
E-dingira-nagin, etc. Hilprecht then arranges, 
mainly on archeological grounds, the texts of this 
period in chronological order, proves that they are 
older than the texts of SargonI and Naram-Sin, and 
that the texts of the latter are older than those of Ur- 
Bau, Gudea and Ur-gur. 

It is a sound, plausible argument, agreeing in gen- 
eral with the judgments of M. Heuzey, the archeolo- 
gist of the Louvre; and the conclusions will be of the 
greatest value for the construction of the history. It 
must be remembered, however, that the arguments 
used are almost wholly paleographic, and that paleo- 
graphic arguments lead only to approximations, not 
to certain conclusions. The conviction of sucha man 


as Hilprecht or Heuzey on any paleographic question 
is of great value, especially when there is no other 
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evidence; but it can never take the place of direct 
historical or documerttary evidence, because the possi- 
bility of error alwaysremains. Hilprecht himself has 
pointed out errors which he made in his first volume 
in conclusions based on paleographic reasons. It will 


_ be remembered that he assigned text No. 82 of Vol. I 


to Mili-shihu (czy. 1165 B.C.), but afterward showed 
that it was a text of Assurbanipal (668-626 B.c.); he 
also assigned Nos. 23, 24 and 25 (I, pp. 28-30) to a 
king Gan-de (Cassite Dynasty); but in the light of the 
texts of Vol. II saw clearly (II, p. 45) that the king 
mentioned is Lugal-ki-gub-ni-du-du (cz7. 4000 B.C.) Of 
course the more experience an investigator has, the 
less liable he is to make mistakes; and yet it is very 
plain that a tone of absolute certainty in such argu- 
ments can never be justifiable. 

On the basis of his chronological arrangement of 
the inscriptions, and from a study of the contents of 
the new inscriptions as well as of those from Telloh, 
Hilprecht has constructed a brief, tentative sketch of 
the general course of events from the time of En- 
shag-sag:ana, whom he places at the head of our list 
of Babylonian kings, to that of E-dingira-nagin of 
Shirpurla (pp. 47-58). Tentative as it is, there are, of 
course, doubtful points. His identification of the 
city gzsh Ban with Harran, for example, is certainly 
very venturesome. It is not certain, in the first place, 
that the name is to be read gzskh Ban. The origin of 
such a name as ‘‘the Bow’’ (=gzsh Ban) would also 
be uncertain; and, finally, there is no mention of the 
bow-shape of Harran earlier than that of the Arabic 
historians. Ina word, the evidence brought forth 
does not justify, in any way, the certainty with which 
Hilprecht speaks. As a whole, however, this histor- 
ical sketch is a bold, scholarly attempt, which gives 
us a basis for future investigations, and is thereby of 
the greatest value, whether we accept all the points 
brought out or not. 

The older texts published by Hilprecht are, natu- 
rally enough, under the circumstances, dedicatory in- 
scriptions found on votive offerings such as vases, 
door sockets, or even rude blocks of valuable stone. 
The name of. Lugal-shag-zag-ana, perhaps the oldest 
of known kings, is presented to us for the first time 
by Nos. 90-92. These pieces inform us that (No. go) 
“To the god Enlil, king of lands, En-shag-zag-ana, 
lord of Babylonia, king of ** (No. 92) ‘‘ has 
presented the property [or spoil] of the city Kish, 
evil of heart.’’ A king of Kish itself appears also as 
a worshiper at the Temple of Enlil (or Bél) of Nip- 
purin text No. 93 (102, 110, 112); his name, which is 
new, is Ur-shul-pauddu. The other new names added 
to our list of old Babylonian kings are Lugal-zag-gisi, 
King of Erech, king of the world, Lugal-nigub- 
nidudu, King of Erech and Ur, and Lugal-kisal-si (?) 
King of Erech and Ur. From Lugal-zag-gisi we have 
the longest complete text (132 lines) of this antiquity 
yet found. Theold king had dedicated to Bél over 
one hundred vases all containing the same inscription. 
Not one vase was found whole; but Hilprecht with a 
skill and patience which can only be appreciated by 
those who have had practical experience in such mat- 
ters, has succeeded in putting together the original 
text from eighty-eight fragments of sixty-four differ- 
ent vases. The beginning of this ancient text trans- 
lated by Hilprecht (pp. 52, 53) runs as follows: 

‘*Lugal-Zag-gisi, King of Erech, king of the world, 

priest of the god Ana, hero of the goddess (?) Nidaba, 
son of Ukush, patesi of the city gisk-Ban, hero of the 
goddess (?) Nidaba, he who was favorably looked upon 
by the faithful eye of the iord of lands [Z. e. Bél], great 
patesi of Bél, unto whom intelligence was given by the 
god Enki, he who was chosen by Utu, exalted minister 
of the god Enza, he who was invested with power by 
Utu [etc., col. 1, line 36]: when Enlil the lord of lands 
invested Lugal-zag-gisi with the kingdom of the world, 
and granted him success before the world, when he 
filled the land with his power [and] subdued [the coun- 
try] from the rise of the sun to the setting of the sun— 
at that time he straightened his path from the lower sea 
of the Tigris and Euphrates to the upper sea and 
granted him the dominion from the rise of the sun to 
the setting of the sun.” 


After a description of the power and glory to which 
Erech, Ur, Larsa and gzsh-Ban his cities had been 
raised, followed a prayer for life and prosperity, and 
then at the end the dedication: ‘‘ For his lifeto Enlil, 
his dear king, he has presented it.” 

In addition to the inscriptions, this volume con- 
tains (Pl. XVI) a photograph of two votive tablets, 
which make a very valuable addition to our specimens 
of old Babylonian art. Together with the tablet con- 
taining the family of Ur-nina, the other. fragments of 
Ur-nina and the Stele of Vultures, all published by 
De Sarzec, they are probably the most ancient works 
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of art known to man. One of these tablets presented 
by a man named Ur-Enlil, is divided into two parts; 
in the middle is a round hole for fastening it to the 
wall. The upper half contains at each end the figure 
of a bearded, crowned god seated upon a throne; be- 
fore each figure stands a naked figure of Ur-Enlil (?) 
with shaved head holding upa peculiar vase with a 
spout before the god. Between the figures is the 
dedicatory inscription. In the lower half are the fig- 
ures of a goat, a sheep, a man clothed from the waist 
down, with a basket on his head, and another, also 
half clothed—all in motion toward the left. The 
whole is produced by simple lines scratched in the 
stone; and the effect obtained is strikingly good. Dr. E. 
D. Cope, of the University of Pennsylvania, even ven- 
tures to make some suggestion as to the species of the 
twoanimals, Pl. XXII contains a piece of carving ap- 
parently from Naram-Sin, in relief, and beautifully 
finished. Photographs are also given of one of the 
arches found, of an enormous vase ornamented with 
rope-like rings at regular intervals, of the first stage 
of the tower built by Ur-gur on the platform of Naram- 
Sin, and of the general appearance of the ruins. 

Among the later texts, the most interesting are two 
chronological lists from about 2500 B.C. and two in- 
ventories of the Temple herds. During De Sarzec’s 
excavations at Telloh, about two years agg, the an- 
cient archive of the Temple was opened; but, unfor- 
tunately, part of the contents were stolen by the 
Arabs and scattered over the world. Professor Hil- 
precht says that ten thousand of these tablets have 
been offered him for sale. I, myself, have seen about 
two thousand. The Berlin Museum has secured, 
through the generosity of Mr. James Simon, about 
five hundred. These tablets are the account books of 
the old temples of Telloh (or, of the great patesi of 
Telloh). The temples of Babylonia were enormously 
rich in lands, cattle, grain, slaves, and in manufac- 
tured articles. As was first pointed out by Peiser for 
later times, so also in the third millennium B.c., as 
the Telloh tablets show us, the temple management 
cultivated great tracts of land, pastured large herds, 
hired small armies of workmen, manufactured cloth- 
ing, furniture and implements of all sorts, and even 
did an extensive banking business in loaning money 
at interest. The tablets numbered 124 and 126 came 
from the Temple archive of Telloh, and are invento- 
ries of the herds. These tablets are all dated (p. 31; 
and see Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, February 28th), 
and each year is named after some important event 
occurring in it; as, for example, ‘‘in the year when 
he [Bur-Sin II] set up the throne of Enlil,’’ or, ‘in 
the year when he [Bur-Sin II] made war against the 
city Shashru’’; when no important event had occurred 
in a year, it was named after’ the preceding year; as, 
for example, ‘‘ the year following the year in which 
he made war on Anshan.’’ It was, of course, neces- 
sary to keep lists of the years and their names, ar- 
ranged in their proper chronological order. Nos. 
125 and 127 are such lists. No. 125 gives the 
names of the years of the reign of Ine-Sin (or Ibil- 
Sin), and No. 127 the names of those in the reign of 
Bur-Sin II. 

The two clay tablets, Nos. 144, 145, contain plans 
showing the situation and the size of various pieces of 
land. No. 145 seems to contain on the margin, bot- 
tom of obverse (?) the well-known date of Bur-Sin II, 
mu Ur-bil-lum-(pi) mu-ghul, ‘‘the year when he 
made war on Urbillum”’ (cf. No. 127, Obv. 2.) The 
same date occurs in this form a great many times on 
the tablets of the Berlin collection. In case an ex- 
amination of the original supports this suggestion, 
No. 145 and, probably, also No. 144, are to be dated 
about 2500 B.C., instead of in the Cassite Dynasty. 
The forms of the signs certainly agree with those on 
the clay tablets of the time of Bur-Sin II. The forms 
in the Cassite inscriptions are of less weight in this 
question, because they are, so faras published, either 
written on building bricks or engraved on stone; and 
in judging of the age of an inscription, both the con- 
tents and the material on which it is written must be 
considered, not only because the hardness of the ma- 
terial affects the writing, but also because it seems 
probable that in certain kinds of inscriptions the an- 
tique form of writing was used long after it had given 
place to a simpler form on the ordinary clay tablets. 
I have now in mind a seal cylinder of hard stone, in 
the Berlin Museum, dated in the reign of Bur-Sin II, 
on which the signs differ widely in form from those 
on the dated clay tablets of the same period. A com- 
parison of the dedicatory inscription on the stone 
door socket of Bur-Sin II (Vol. I, Pl. 12, No, 20), 
with the name and titles of the same king on the 
clay tablet containing inventory of herds (Vol. II, 
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Pl. 57; Reverse col. vii, ll. 7-10, brings out plainly 
the same fact. 

In concluding, 1 am sure that no true scholar can 
regard this work without a feeling of gratitude tothe 
men who have so generously borne the costs of the 
excavations, as well as to the men who have labored 
so faithfully in the trenches and in the museum. I 
believe that I express the sincere wish of every one 
interested when I hope that Dr. Hilprecht’s health 
and eyesight may permit the speedy appearance of 
the next volume. 


Harvarp UNIveristy. 


Recent Fiction. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. Sy Flora Annie 
Steel. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) There cannot be 
two opinions touching the quality of this novel, re- 
garded merely as an intellectual performance. It is a 
powerful piece of work. It reads as if the writer had 
recorded her own experiences while the passion, the 
urge, the strenuous grip of them were yet hot and hard 
upon her. Realism has never gone further, lower, or 
at one or two points, higher. Given the necessity of 
writing the story, it could scarcely have been better 
written. From the opening scene, the sale at auction 
in Lucknow of the late King of Oude’s menagerie, to 
the closing one adumbrated in the appendix, it is a 
romance as vivid and active as life itself. No reader 
of ordinary understanding can fail to be caught by its 
fascination, notwithstanding a great lack of artistic con- 
struction and frequent lapses in style and a vicious use 
of words. As a love-story the chief movement, over 
about half of the book, is along the line of a liaison 
between a married man, Major Erlton, of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Army, and the wife of a contractor, which is 
coolly thrust into the tale without even the poor apol- 
ogy of mutual passion to account for it. The 
woman in the case is made out to be a heroine, and at 
the close of her career is so pictured that her reckless 
life has a glamour of fascination cast back over it. The 
only excuse for the Mrs. Gissing of this story is that 
such episodes may be too characteristic of the topsy- 
turvy morals of army life in India to be omitted. 

Aside from the prominence of the erotic episodes, and 
the unction with which the author dwells upon their mi- 
nutest details, On the Face of the Waters is a remarkably 
strong and intensely exciting story. The descriptions 
of the fighting at the siege of Delhi are equal to any 
that we have ever read; and a large part of the story is 
set against a background where the atmosphere and 
the masses of historical fact are singularly effective. 
On a path and ina style wholly unlike Mr. Kipling’s, 
it strikes us as even more vividly and broadly Indian 
than anything he has written. There is so much good 
in this book that it forces the unneeded bad parts into 
very unpleasing prominence. There are passages 
which read like bold attempts to find a good moral 
status for the paramour and, mutatis mutandis, to argue 
the lawful wife out of her rights. Look, for an exam- 
ple of the latter, at Kate Erlton’s self-reproachful re- 
flections on page 222; and for an example of the former 
read the whole scene between Mrs. Erlton and Mrs. 
Gissing on the following pages. For cool moral ef- 
frontery it will be hard to match, and without a single 
note of passion in it on the woman’s part to excuse it. 

There is no objection to the delineation of villainous 
men and disreputable women in fiction, indeed fiction 
would be unlike life and of small interest without them. 
The sin is in so representing them that they are 
made attractive, and their doings fascinating. As a 
novel of manners On the Facé of the Waters is not in 
good taste and must be condemned out of hand; but as 
a piece of historical word-painting, of India and a tragic 
episode of the Great Rebellion, it is a wonderful per- 
formance, and too much cannot be said in its praise. 
Mrs. Steel has genius of no common sort, and she does 
not need to cater to a prurient appetite in order to have 
alarge and enthusiastic audience. 

As a study of the Sepoy, his state of mind and the 
provocations under which he and his were fretting, and 
the whole Delhi episode in the mutiny, the author’s own 
statement may be accepted that it is ‘‘ scrupulously ex- 
act even to the date, the hour, the scene, the very 
weather.” 


THat AFFAIR Next Door. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) Taken for just 
what the author intended, this story may be marked 
down as successful. It is a detective tale well told, the 
mystery being carefully kept up to the end. Those who 
care for such things will find 7hat Affair Next Door 
very interesting. 

THE Rep Scaur. By Anderson P. Graham. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) This is a quiet idyl of 
Northumberland rustic life told in quaint, pleasing 
style. It is like a fortnight’s sojourn in some rural 
nook, to read these admirably written pages, and we 
can heartily recommend them to our friends who have 
the leisure to enjoy them. The character sketching is 
free and fine, and while the story is slow its interest is 
unflagging. 

From Stone & Kimball we have two little books by 
Charles Carrington, Lapy BRAMBER’s GHOST and A 
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Sturpy Beccar ($1.25 each.) They are both stories of 
artistic life, somewhat satirical in purpose. The first 
turns upon a fraud in literature, perpetrated by Lady 
Bramber, who hires a poor opium-eating hack to write 
her famous works for her. The second treats ofa 
sculptor’s insanity and what came of it. We cannot 
promise the reader any remarkable delectation; but the 
stories are well told, and the publishers have done their 
work well. 

For THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO. By Owen Rhoscomyl. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) This picturesque 
career of Prince Charles Edward dashes this story with 
acceptable romance. Tragic melodrama, a very good 
combination for a novel of this sort, is ably managed, 
and we have a tale at once historical and vividly imag- 
inative. Some of the characters have fine dramatic 
qualities. A pair of precious scoundrels, a lovable 
heroine, and a genuine hero, with a preposterous yet 
interesting half-daft go-between, make the pages lively 
enough. It is a romance built upon Scott’s model, and 
well built at that. We have found it decidedly charm- 
ing to pass off a few hours withal. The tingle of excit- 
ing adventure has not ended with the reading. 

Wives IN Exne. By William Sharp. (Lamson, 
Wolfe & Co.) Mr. William Sharp is a delightfully at- 
tractive stylist. We never let one of his books go past 
us unread. This story we like as well as anything he 
has written; itis so full of breezy humor and happy 
comedy. It is all about some charming women who 
hit upon the experience of going a-yachting with not a 
man on board. The adventures, of course, have now 
and again a tuuch of thé ludicrous; but Mr. Sharp has 
restrained himself admirably in describing the mistakes 
in nautical terms, orders and management made by the 
fair sailors. For a change—we might say a ‘‘sea 
change’’—a story like this comes into the mind with a 
sense of refreshment, light and playful as itis. We have 
enjoyed it. 

A Care MAy DIAMOND. By Evelyn Raymond. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.50.) With a number of illustrations, 
excellent printing and an attractive binding this story 
for young people comes to hand in good style. Nor is 
the story itself less engaging than the outward appear- 
ance of the book. The style is brisk, and the incidents 
come along in lively chase one after another from be- 
ginning toend. Even grown-up people may take pleas- 
ure in some of the seashore influences, and we should 
think that young people would find the whole book cap- 
tivating. The ‘‘ beach girl” is a character that will get 
hold of the imagination. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLONY AND COMMONWEALTH. 
George Fisher. (Henry T. Coates & Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

This volume is the necessary sequel of the author’s 
previous one on ‘‘The Making of Pennsylvania,” a 
study of the elements which composed the population 
of the State. The present volume is designed to trace 
the development of social order, the growth of law and 
liberty, and the formation of the heterogeneous elements 
of colonial society into a commonwealth. 

It is always difficult to write such a history as this 
when one has to recognize from the beginning that the 
population is composed of elements so different and 
hostile that the history must follow in many of its parts 
a struggle of ‘‘ races, sects and factions ”’ (p. 336). Mr. 
Fisher makes his start with the Quakers in the lead, 
and for the first seventy years develops his history on 
that line, tho with constant allusion to the German and 
Scotch-Irish emigrants who were arriving in great 
numbers and planting themselves on the outlying west- 
ern lands of thecolony. As thetroubles of the colony 
thicken and call for a firm policy and military meas- 
ures the Quaker policy shows its weakness until the 
great struggle of the Revolution puts them into the 
background and buries them in an obscurity from which 
they have never again come forth into political impor- 
tance. Mr. Fisher admits that it was by their own 
faultand as the necessary result of their own action 
that they were thus effaced. He, however, puts the 
best face on their policy, and writes of it with sym- 
pathetic appreciation, his main point in their favor 
being that, however much they failed in the crisis of 
the Revolution and in other trying times, their policy 
was admirably adapted tothe building up and develop- 
ment of civil liberty, and that when the Revolution came 
Pennsylvania had too little to complain of in her civil 
order -to make her anxious to revolt from the Crown. 
Mr. Fisher’s acquaintance with the persons and events 
of Pennsylvanian colonial history is full and minute. 
His chapter on the methods by which the State was won 
over to the side of the Revolution is a model of effective 
brevity. He does not like the Scotch-Irish and writes 
of them without appreciation and in a tone which sug- 
gests that the basis of his dislike has too much to do 
with their Calvinistic Presbyter:anism. His style is 
vigorous and interesting, occasionally too vigorous and 
wholesale to command confidence. His account of Colo- 
nel Bouquet’s relief of Fort Pitt in the war of 1763 isa 
splendid piece of work. Wholly different, but almost 
better in its way, is his account of the part taken by 
John Dickenson in the Revolution, the influence of 
his ‘‘Farmer’s Letters’’ and the comparative insig- 
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nificance of Thomas Paine and his ‘‘Common Sense. 
The description of life in those times, the affluence and 
elegance of it at the outbreak of the war, will be read 
with interest. The weight of Tory sentiment and the 
influence it had in the waris a matter as to which the 
truth is but slowly dawning on the American public. 
Mr. Fisher’s book brings out this point well. It gives 
an analysis of the situation which in a measure ex- 
plains, while it describes and estimates the Toryism of 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


STUDIES IN THE CiviL LAw, AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
THE LAW OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By William 
Wirt Howe, Sometime a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana and Storrs Professor of Law in Yale 
University for the year 1894. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

The fourteen lectures which compose this volume 
were delivered before the Yale Law School, in October, 
1894, by a distinguished jurist of Louisiana, who has 
recently accepted a chair in the Law Department of the 
University of New York. They recall pleasantly a 
similar serics thirty years ago, in the same university, 
by the late Prof. James -Hadley, published in 1873, and 
which have always stood as a monument to the breadth 
and variety of the author’s learning. The subject is 
the same in both; but in their method of presenting and 
treating it the lectures illustrate the wide difference be- 
tween a classical scholar and the jurist trained in the 
precedents of the law, and familiar with the application 
and definition of its principles. Judge Howe’s series is 
one of great interest and importance as an introduction 
to the study of the Civil Law, and ‘incidentally for the 
light it throws on the rational foundations of the whole 
system of law and social order. In the first intention 
this series is for professional students of the law. They 
will serve a truly admirable purpose in introducing 
them to the principles which lie at the basis of all law, 
as well as to the special study of the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
For the general reader their value is sociological rather 
than distinctly legal, and, looked at from the sociolog- 
ical point of view, the striking and really great thing in 
these studies is that in them we see the genius of law 
in its relation to social justice and righteousness, 
struggling with the forces of unrule and disorder in the 
world to bring about that ideal condition of things in 
which every man shall have and enjoy his own and as 
much of the benefits of life as he can. It is essentially 
a development of the moral basis of the law. This 
is a very wholesome view of the subject to be 
brought up at the present time, and there is no way 
of bringing it out more efficiently than in such a 
series of studies of the ancient and venerable code 
which lies at the basis of all our civilization, 
The general aspects of the subject are clearly and 
fruitfully sketched in the introductory lectures, partic- 
ularly the third, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Civil Law to 
the Common Law,’’ a point that has been very much 
beclouded and misunderstood, largely, as we suppose, 
through the influence of Blackstone; for every college 
student reads Blackstone as much as he does Kent or 
Gibbon, and begins life with a prejudice against the 
civil law as the code of tyranny and despotism. Judge 
Howe’s account of the rise and development of the 
Civil Law is attractive and suggestive, especially in 
those periods where it stood amid the flagitious abuses 
of the administrative functions of the Roman Empire as 
the sole bond of social order, and gave the citizen as- 
surance of a quiet and protected life in the midst of 
political disorders and atrocities which without it would 
have made life intolerable. The other chapters may be 
described as studies of the ethical basis and rational 
theory of the law. Judge Howe takes up the doctrine 
of persons in the law, of things and of property. He 
passes next, in six chapters, to discuss the complex 
subject of obligations. The twelfth lecture is devoted 
to the question of family relations, heredity and hered- 
itary right. The thirteenth lecture is occupied with 
Methods of Procedure; and the series appropriately 
ends with some account of the Civil Law in Louisi- 
ana, in whose courts it is the basis of all legal proced- 
ure, and of Judge Martia, one of the most distinguished 
and oldest jurists of the State, the Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court decisions down to 1830, and author of a 
history of the State which has recently been repub- 
lished and noticed in our columns. The author adds 
an Appendix of notes and documents, including the 
fragments of ‘‘The Twelve Tables’? and some exem- 
plary extracts from the ‘‘ Institutes of Gaius.” 


THE COLONIAL PARSON OF NEW ENGLAND. Sy Frank 
S. Child. (The Baker and Taylor Co. $1.25.) This is 
an interesting collection of sketches in which the old- 
time New England parson is outlined in his various 
phases of usefulness, faithfulness and picturesqueness. 
It will help us to realize our indebtedness tothe early 
preacher whose intelligence, if not always great, was 
generally directed by a sturdy conscience. What the 
parson did in the way of politics, religion, econom- 
ics, social influence, domestic activities and the train- 
ing of youth is very pieasingly set torth in ten tersely 
written and notably readable chapters. It is a good 
book, wel] worth having at hand in every library, 
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JHE NicENE CREED. A Manual for the 
Use of Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By J. J. Lias, M.A. (Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co., London. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $1.75.) 

The Rev. Mr. Lias holds among other 
important positions in the Church of 
England, that of Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Llandaff. Heis the author 
of several more than usually useful theo- 
logical volumes. In the present work 
the practical needs of candidates for the 
ministry are the controlling considera- 
tion; but there is.sso much common ground 
between what is needed for such a class 
and what would meet the wants of read- 
ers of general intelligence, that the book 
really appeals to a very wide circle of 
students. It is laid out on a broad basis, 
done with much freedom and in a catho- 
lic spirit. On the Sacraments the author 
takes ground intermediate between the 
Roman Catholic Transubstantiation and 
the Lutheran Consubstantiation. He finds 
a modified form of baptismal regenera- 
tion in Scripture and, while he believes 
in a tactual succession in the ministry, 
he frankly admits that the line of histor- 
ical demonstration is broken and that this 
theory of the ministry cannot be raised 
to the character of adogma. Looked at 
from the theological point of view his 
position is both evangelical and conserv- 
ative, tho his conservatism is rather 
that of a generally cautious quality of 
mind than any dogmatizing temper. 
Naturally, in a work that covers the 
whole range of theology, we find some 
inequality in the different sections, but 
no part of it will failof being helpful and 
suggestive. Ina practical point of view 
the discussions of the present position 
ef the questions in debate and the 
changed form they have taken in our 
generation are among the most valuable 
features of the work. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS: Studies in Political 
History. Edited, with Introductions, 
by Alexander Johnston, Late Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
in the College of New Jersey. Re- 
edited, with Historical and Textual 
Notes, by James Albert Woodburn, 
Professor of American History and 
Politicsin Indiana University. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

This is Volume Four in an interesting 

series of American orations, which has 
been fully describedin our columns. We 
take it for the concluding number of the 
series. The examples named are grouped 
under the three heads of ‘‘ Civil War and 
Reconstruction,” ‘‘ Free Trade and Pro- 
tection,’’ and ‘‘ Finance and Civil Serv- 
ice Reform.’’ Under the last head we 
have two magnificent examples from 
George William Curtis and Carl Schurz. 
Under the first head we find Lincoln’s 
first and second Inaugural Addresses and 
the Gettysburg speech, and others by 
Beecher, Jefferson Davis, J. C. Breckin- 
ridge, A. H. Stevens, and others. We 
repeat the remark we have made before 
in noticing this collection, that, apart from 
its interest as a compilation of American 
oratory at its best, it has a yet higher 
importance for the light it throws on the 
political history of the country as seen in 
the making. 


A Man’s VALUE TO Society. STUDIES 
IN SELF-CULTURE AND CHARACTER. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. 

H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 
We find this a delightful book, and, 
more than that, right to the point and as 
goodasgold. There is plenty of warm, 
illustrative rhetoric in the author’s style, 
pith and importance to what he says, and 
a sound, healthy and practical every-day 
theory of life does duty for his philoso- 
phy. Itistime that this money-making 
age should be recalled to the riches of 
life and character. The sophistries of 
material wealth and power have been 
driven so far that they have issued ina 
style of life which is now turning back 
with this awful satire on itself that it de- 
feats itself in the great majority, who 
have only found it the road to poverty 
and ruin. The author knows how to 
reason as wellas to preach and clothe 
his thoughts in beautiful forms of ex- 
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pression. The volume is a storehouse 
of enrichments for the practical and spir- 
itual life, and makes its points with 
splendor of illustration and cogent rea- 
soning. 


THE Works oF Lorp Byron. Edited by 
William Ernest Henley. Letters, 1804- 
1813. (The MacmillanCo. $1.75.) 

This is practically the first complete 
reissue of Lord Byron’s prose which has 
been attempted for seventy years. The 
text is reprinted from Moore, Dallas, 

Leigh Hunt, Hodgson and the other ed- 

itors. Inthe present volume the notes 

are removed to the end, and include much 
that is original, tho the editor has drawn 

‘fon Moore and the others” when he 

could, and a considerable portion, tho 

properly acknowledged in every case, is 
not new. So far asthe present volume of 

Letters is concerned, they make about two 

hundred and fifty pages of extremely lu- 

minous and lively annotation which throw 

a valuable and interesting light on the 

personal life and surroundings of the 

poet. The work, as promised, will be in 
several volumes, and contain (1) Letters, 

(2) Journals and Memoranda, and (3) 

Miscellanies. Only one volume has ap- 

peared. We shall reserve further notice 

until the series is more nearly completed. 


THE Lover’s YEAR-BooK oF POETRY. 
A Collection of Love Poems for Every Day 


in the Year. The Other Life. By Horace 
Parker Chandler. ‘(Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. Vol. I, January to June, Vol. 


II, June to December. $2.50.) This is 
the third series of Mr. Chandler’s com- 
pilation. The three series differ much 
among themselves, tho they are united 
by a common thread of sentiment. The 
first was composed of lovers’ poems be- 
fore marriage; the second of verse for 
married life and child life. In the pres- 
ent series the selections turn on the rela- 
tions of human love to the other life and 
to those who have passed intoit. The 
selections are thoughtfully made and em- 
brace among them examples from the 
greater poets, as well as many which we 
should not like to lose from the minor 
and less known poets. 


BALLADS OF NEW JERSEY IN THE REv- 
OLUTION. By Charles D. Platt. (Morris- 
town: The Jerseyman Printer. $1.50.) 
Doubtless these ballads are quite as good 
as many of the old English ballads pre- 
served in our literature. Some of them 
are better than some to be found in the 
‘* Robin Hood's Garland ” and collections 
of its sort; but somehow they lack the 
perspective which gives a fine atmos- 
phere to poor poetry under certain condi- 
tions. We are sufficiently patriotic, 
however, to welcome Mr. Platt’s thor- 
oughly American stories as he has versi- 
fied them, notwithstanding such rhymes 
as ‘‘door”’ and ‘*‘ war,”’ ‘Staten Island ”’ 
and ‘‘kegs of sand,” ‘‘artillery”’ and 
‘*promiscuously,’’ etc. The spirit of the 
book is excellent, and its sketches of 
events during the Revolution are often 
graphic enough to give them a certain 
artistic authenticity. A map of New 
Jersey and one of Morristown and sur- 
roundings, together with some illustra- 
tions, assist the text. 


NATIONAL Epics. By Kate Milner Rabb. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) For the 
reader who desires to arrive at a useful 
smattering of epic poetry as a whole, this 
volume is well designed and arranged. 
The chief epic poems of the world’s his- 
tory are sketched in prose with a short 
explanation of their origins and author- 
ship when known; and then follow char- 
acteristic quotations of sufficient length 
to give a fair impression of the peculiar 
qualities of each poem. Hindu, Greek, 
Finnish, Roman, Saxon, German, French, 
Persian, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese 
and English epics are chosen in the 
order named, and it seems to us that the 
book is a very useful one of its kind. 


A Diplomat 1n Lonpon. Sy Charles 
Gaverd. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) We 
have found these letters and notes of 
M. Charles Gavard very interesting. He 
was of the French Diplomatic Corps from 
1871 to 1877; and his letters and notes 


here translated cover a multitude of sub- 
jects, and, taken as a whole, they throw 
considerable light upon the situation of 
European politics during a period of 
change, doubt and complication. The 
substance of the book is not, however, 
all of diplomatic seriousness. M. Ga- 
vard sketches lightly and well the clubs, 
the dinners, the social traits and aspects 
of English life, and his gossip is some- 
times deliciously fresh and lively. He 
sees everything, hears everything, makes 
a note of everything, from the aspect of 
the weather toa speech by Gladstone or 
Salisbury; and the lighter parts of his 
book are, perhaps, the most entertaining. 


One Day’s CourRTSHIP, AND THE 
HERALDS OF FAME. Sy Robert Barr. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25.) Mr. Barr is a writer from whom 
we always expect something fresh and 
acceptable. The initial story of this 
book is one of the most charming things 
of its kind we have read lately. Its chief 
characters are a Boston girl and a Lon- 
don artist who meet in Canada and have 
one day of courtship and live happy ever 
after. There is nothing great in it, but 
what is, perhaps, better than mere great- 
ness, it has the quality which gives outa 
charm and a delight. 


My Lapy’s HEarr: 
Ellis Markoe. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) On every page of this little 
English story there is what we have come 
to recognize as the feminine minor in 
novel writing. The author may be, as 
the name indicates, a man; but the style 
and the substance of My Lady’s Heart are 
the sealed property of the female who is 
elected to write about unmated married 
women and their admirable lovers. It is 
a book of passionate insipidities and do- 
lorous longings done up in flimsy litera- 
ture. 


A SKetTcH, By 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This makes, we 
believe, the twenty-first distinct work 
which Mrs. Whitney has to her credit, to 
say nothing of one in two volumes and 
the collected edition of her ‘‘ writings ”’ 
in seventeen volumes. The present 
‘“‘Letters to Girl Friends’? were pub- 
lished in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
have the sparkle, practical point and 
sense which distinguishes what Mrs.‘ 
Whitney writes on this subject. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. CHAS. SCRIBNER’S Sons have 
in press ‘‘ A Short History of Medieval 
Europe,’’ by Prof. Oliver J. Thacher, of 
the University of Chicago. 


..-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., have 
become incorporated as a company, keep- 
ing the same firm name, but without any 
change of management or ownership of 
the business. 


..The March Month contains a short 
paper on ‘‘ The Authors Club,’’ by Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, with an interesting ac- 
count of the publication of ‘‘ Liber Scrip- 
torum,’’ which Mr. Johnson edited for the 
Club. 


....Lhe Sunday-School Times has an- 
nounced for the current year an attract- 
ive series of music articles. Dudley 
Buck, F. J. Breitenbach, organist at the 
Lucerne Cathedral, W. W. Gilchrist and 
Dr. Benson, editor of the new Presbyte- 
rian Hymaal, will contribute tothe series. 


..A Handbook of the new Library of 
Congress compiled by Herbert Small, 
with abundant illustrations and an essay 
on its Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, by Charles Coffin, and on the Func- 
tion of a National Library, by Ainsworth 
R. Spofford, has been issued by Curtis & 
Cameron, Boston. 


...It is announced that Mr. Frank N. 
Doubleday has severed his connection 
with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, to 
become Vice President of the S. S. 


McClure Company, and to organize a 
house for the publication of books under 
the firm name of the Doubleday-McClure 
Company, of which he will be President. 
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....The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society announces that, 
as it publishes many works with no de- 
nominational bearing in addition to those 
intended primarily for the Sunday-school, 
it will henceforth publish under the im- 
print ‘‘ The Pilgrim Press, Beacon Street, 
Boston.” In books that are denomina- 
tional the name of the Society will stand 
under the new imprint. 


..-Accollection of manuscripts relat- 
ing to the Siege of Yorktown has recent- 
ly been found in Paris. It comprises a 
contemporary copy of Count de Rocham- 
beau’s diary from the fifteenth of August 
to the nineteenth of October, 1781, and a 
diary of the Siege, by one of the engi- 
neer officers, with manuscript map of 
Yorktown and vicinity. These papers, 
which were carried over by the Count de 
Deux Ponts, are now in the possession of 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


..An amusing history is that of Dr. 
Paul Carus’s ‘‘Karma.’’ The story made 
its first appearance in Zhe Open Court, 
Chicago. Count Leo Tolstof read the 
tale and translated it into Russian, from 
which it was promptly turned into French, 
as is all of Count Tolstol’s work. Later 
the story, translated from the French and 
bearing the name of Tolsto!, found its 
way into the columns of Zhe /nternation- 
al, a Chicago magazine, but three doors 
off from The Open Court, its original point 
of departure. 


....An edition of 250 copies of the 
‘Lineage of the Bowens, of Woodstock, 
Connecticut,” compiled and published by 
Edward Augustus Bowen, has just come 
from the Riverside Press. The volume 
contains about 250 pages (long octavo), 
half-a-dozen illustrations, and an appen- 
dix, giving the ancestry of the author’s 
father and mother, Henry Chandler 
Bowen and Lucy Maria (Tappan) Bowen. 
A limited number of copies are offered for 
sale (price, $5.00), and can be obtained on 
application to Edward A. Bowen, go Wil- 
low Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


...On the twenty-first of December 
last a hundred years had passed since 
the birth of Leopold von Ranke. In hon- 
or of the centennial of the great historian, 
the publishers of his ‘* Weltgeschichte,” the 
last of his writings, finished when more 
than ninety years of age, Messrs. 
Duncker & Humblot, of Leipzig, are 
bringing out a complete text edition of 
this work, with full indices, but without 
the annotations containing the sources, 
at the extraordinarily low price of 40 
marks. Formerly the series cost 200 
marks. The whole work appears in four 
volumes, but can also be secured in 25 
parts. In Volume I is found also the his- 
tory of Israel. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ihe Standard American Brand ; ; : : Established 1860 


SPENCERIAN 











DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for oud handwriting 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. | 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. | 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday -School Teaching. 
Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. 334 Wash’n 8t., 


MUSIC, 


The perfection of tone 
production. Every 
modern device and in- 
vention. We desire to 


Church 
Organs | pring ona 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 























Jardine 








**The Prince of Life,’’ Eropared 2%, Jee 


ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 


sive Readings, interspersed 4 appropriate 
songs. Price, 5 cents per sing le c aie 


A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 
Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


for March will contain a supple Eas 
Anthems. Price, 15 cents. naageeinn _ 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 














Opposite Grace Church, 





The most centrally located aan in the city, con- 
ducted on the European p at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome a dition that 
douvles its furmer capacity. The new NI 

OM. is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 


Decoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, - 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Financial. 
Stock-Watering and the State. 


AN objection to stock-watering is that 
while it provides a method by which 
capitalization and profits may corre- 
spondingly increase, it affords no means 
of registering a decline in those profits, 
for shares once issued cannot readily be 
found and called in. In speculative 
America fluctuations in business profits 
are to be expected, and one of the em- 
barrassing things in Wall Street is the 
presence there of shares having little or 
no intrinsic value, but which may be 
used by unscrupulous and sometimes 
almost penniless adventurers to obtain 
possession of a railway or other com- 
pany. The temptation in such cases is 
great for the men thus placed in con- 
trol to recoup themselves in some way 
for the cost of purchasing that control. 
Low-priced stock cannot, of course, be 
avoided, but their number might be 
largely decreased if we could remove 
from the exchanges those shares which 
represent ‘‘water’’ principally, and 
which have fallen below the expecta- 
tions of optimistic stock-waterers. The 
well-known early history of the Erie 
Railway furnishes a good illustration. 
Yet here, as before, we must first re- 
move the cause of the trouble, namely, 
the public feeling against good corpora- 
tion profits based upon the original in- 
vestment. The argument of the stock- 
waterer always is that in no other way 
can he secure profits commensurate 
with his risks, even if fairly earned; and 
it is an argument which has its force. 

While the amount of capitalization 
has little effect upon the rates charged 
by the railways—for it is in reference to 
railways that the question has been 
most discussed—the indirect results of 
excessive capitalization are evil. If a 
company’s capital stock has been dou- 
bled and the shares now receive (let us 
say) 5%,these shares are sold to innocent 
holders on the basis of a 5% return. If 
for any reasons the dividend should be 
reduced to 4% there are immediate pro- 
tests from the then shareholders for the 
reason that the apparent returns are 
below the nominal rates of interest. 
But if, onthe other hand, the company 
had been allowed to continue payments 
of 10% upon the original number of 
shares, that percentage of payment for 
good commercial reasons could be re- 
duced to8% without so much complaint 
—the reduction in the actual earnings 
of the company being the same in both 
cases. It is because of this that when 
a decline in profit comes, stock-water- 
ing has a direct effect. The managers 
knowing that a reduction in the dividend 
rate from 5 to 4% will be very unpopu- 
lar, strive in every way legitimately and 
illegitimately to continue the old pay- 
ments. They will withdraw trains, 
will discharge employés, will buy less 
supplies, and in every way will endeavor 
to increase their net earnings up to the 
former amount, with the result that the 
public are deprived of facilities to which 
they are entitled and which they might 
otherwise obtain, while at the same 
time the industrial depression is aggra- 
vated by the larger number of men 
thrown out of work directly through 
the action of the company in their dis- 
charge and indirectly in the refusal to 
purchase the usual amount of material 
and supplies. Here again the condem- 
nation goes further than complaints 
against the existing management and 
touches the source of the trouble, viz., 
the attempts of the company, perhaps 
years before, to placate public opinion, 
while at the same time paying the high 
dividends to which its shareholders con- 
sidered themselves entitled, There is 
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reason for thinking that the former lack 
of train service on the New York City 
Elevated and the deficiency in other 
facilities (such as the proper lighting of 
the cars) of which loud and frequent 
complaints were made, can be traced 
back to the time when the owners, find- 
ing their projected profits more than 5 
or 6% on the original cost issued the 
watered stock of the Manhattan Com- 
pany to correspond with the expected 
increase in dividends. Had public opin- 
ion allowed the payment of 10 or 12 or 
15% on the original capitalization it is 
possible that better service would have 
afterward been given, even tho the div- 
idends had then been reduced to 8%. 
Public opinion against high corporation 
returns is thus responsible indirectly for 
the later public complaints of over- 
crowding and other ills. 


(Continued next week.) 


Monetary Affairs. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEy’s inaugural 
address elicited universal approval. 
Upon the three most important ques- 
tions—currency, tariff and foreign pol- 
icy—his utterances were clear, careful 
and assuring. He emphatically sup- 
ports the integrity of our currency, con- 
firming his words in this respect by ac- 
tion in appointing as Secretary of the 
Treasury a man of pronounced sound 
money views. He even goes further, as 
was necessary, and favors the selection 
of a monetary commission made up of 
men of ability and influence. This lat- 
ter is a wise step; for while such com- 
missions are rarely successful in having 
their conclusions put into effect, still 
the work of such a body will stimulate 
and shorten discussion, proving very 
important in creating a more intelligent 
public opinion on the subject. His 
willingness for an international mone- 
tary conference is harmless, for inter- 
national agreement is now impossible; 
and this amount of indulgence toward 
the silver faction may tone down its 


hostility. Regarding the tariff, of 
course, public opinion is as divided as 
ever; yet the increases under the 


new Administration are likeiy to be 
moderate; necessary revenue will be 
provided, and if the new bill be only 
promptly passed business will have a 
fair chance to adjust itself to new and 
more settled conditions. Renewed 
prosperity is slowly dawning; prep- 
arations are being made to start long 
deferred enterprises; factories and mills 
are resuming; reports from the 
terior are improving; collections are 
better; prices are rising, and railroad 
earnings are increasing. Such develop- 
ments as these set idle hands at 
work; and, if continued, will do more 
toward removing political unrest than 
even achange of Administration. 


in- 





In Wall Street a more confident tone 
is shown, altho transactions continue 
ona moderate scale. The most impor- 
tant event of the week was the arrange- 
ment with a syndicate, chiefly composed 
of foreign bankers, to take $50,000,000 
Lake Shore 314% bonds in connection 
with the conversion of 7% bonds now 
outstanding. This will make the com- 
pany’s charges about one-third of its 
net earnings, and explains the advance 
in the stock of this and other Vanderbilt 
properties which are expected to follow 
the same course. A similar plan has been 
put forward for Reading, and attention 
generally is being called to the large 
amounts of railroad bonds which must 
soon be retired or converted at a lower 
rate of interest to the ultimate benefit 


of stockholders. Europe was a seller 


‘of American securities, owing to the 


general depression in London, which 
has been intensified by the difficulties 
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between Greece and Turkey. It is not 
likely, however, that a European war 
would cause anything more than a tem- 
porary decline of American securities, 
our exemption from _ international 
politics being an advantage in their 
favor. Another event of importance 
was the adoption of the gold standard 
by Japan. In consequence, Japan is 
likely to be an importer of gold for 
some time to come, either from Europe 
or the United States, to the extent of 
about $50,000,000 or $60,000,000; but 
as the change will be gradual, its effect 
will probably be oniy slightly felt. Our 
own Treasury reserve now stands at the 
unusual figure of $151,000,000, so that 
we are able to meet any demand from 
this or any ordinary source without 
concern. The outlook for railroad 
traffic is improving, and managers who 
were much discouraged three months 
ago now speak very hopefully. The 
latest returns, however, are not very 
gratifying, traffic having been inter- 
rupted either by storms or holidays. 
Foreign exchange rules firm. Exports 
are beginning to decrease, and imports 
are expected to increase in anticipation 
of the new tariff and business revival. 
The money market is easy and un- 
changed, call loans on stock collateral 
ruling 1%@1%%. Time money is 
quoted at 2@3% for one to six months, 
respectively. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














March 6. Feb.27. Increase 
BOE Soc cccvecune $502,061,8C0 $497,609,700 $4,452,1 
Specie...... 85,061,71 83,940,900 1,120,806 
Legal tende: 114,860,500 117,022,400 *2,161,900 
Deposits... . 577,461,100 573,769,300 691 
Circulation 16,406,200 16,491,100 *84,90( 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








sapibnses’ 061,700 940, $1,120,800 
ao Itenders.. 114,360,500 117,022,400 *2,161,900 
Totalreserve... $199,922,200 200,963,300 *$1,041,100 
Reserve requirea 
ag’t deposits... 144,365,275 148,442,325 922,950 
Excess res’rve. rt 556,925 925 $57,510,975 *$1,964,050 


* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
March 7th, 1896—Surplus. ..........-seeeceeeeeee 
March 9th, 1895—Surplus... 
March 10th, 1894—-Surplus.. 


March 1ith, 1893—Surplus.. 
March 13th, 1892—Surplus 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm, clos- 
ing as follows: 





Currency 68, 1898. 
Currency 6s, 1899 


Bid Asked. 
New RE 134 «oi 
ee ee aes 123% —CoiL 
4s, Registered... oot 11g 
, Cou 8 -113 il 
5s, Registered... -i4 ll 
5s, Coupons..... is 4 
proce vcccacccccesccccscesesece 1 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
















































Sales. Bid. Asked, 
tg is 
a 
3296 300 oued 
Broadway BBig 0 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. . 12744 125 130 
Central National. 160 155 170 
Chase National... 25 400 coat 
Chatham....... 297% 290 300 
Chemical....... 4,250 4,000 4,400 
eee 462 500 $5 
Citizens’. 125 1 135 
Columbia. - 175 170 eto 
Commerce. 204 WG 210 
Continental. ... 136 130 140 
Corn Exchange.......... 290 285 300 
East River...... 136 130 esse 
Eleventh Wa 275 200 pees 
Ses 55 250 seed 
Fifth Avenue 3,040 2,900 pene 
First National................. ++: 3,000 wows 
First National of S. I. 1283¢ 120 aves 
Fourteenth Street 170 esse weno 
Fourth National.. 178 183 
Franklin 7 WZ 
Gallatin } 310 325 
Garfi 500 S600 
110 ome 
165 ae 
315 830 
eins 93 
165 tae 
525 535 
140 bebe 
185 acne 
135 eee 
210 225 
210 sams 
187 192 
130 135 
160 Fawkes 
140 wade 
110 eoee 
125 ones 
100 15 
iiealiiiabbglne teecietcheds 155 165 
190 Join 
York 230 40 
ew York County. 580 654; ones 
ew York Nat. Exchan - 100 esse er 
om York Produce Ex....... 120 120 1% 
ID. rcvccrccvcersesenesseccre 105 100 110 











Sales. Bid. Asked: 
Nineteenth Ward.....:......< 13 100 Sans 
North America. . - 12 135 142 
Oriental. . “ 170 ae 
Pacific ° 170 cose 
Park... : 261 260 tw 
People’s 249 200 $o3% 
Pes kassrvceshuescsceecent 107% 104 110 
Republic. ...... 2.2: 150 150 155 
Seaboard National 178 169 1%5 
Second National, age 485 45 eons 
py po ; on ri 96 
oe an jer... 
Sixth pe 270 
114 1i7 
101 sibs 
90 spat 
cae 135 
200 Dee 
1%5 sae 
175 200 
114 118 
BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank for the week ending 
March 6th, were: 
Merchants’............ 


| Western........... oe 114 


142 
State of New York... 115 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
- The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


100 shares Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse 


$10,000 Wilkesbarre and East Rd. 1st 5%...88 
$37,000 Atlantic Coast Electric 1st 5%...... 76 
$60,000 Magee Carpet Works,of Bloomsburg, 
Py WUE as cccccects ccs sisters $10,000 
6 shares Metrop. Plate Glass Ins. Co....273 
- The annual report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for 1896, published in 
these columns last week, shows that this 
great railroad system earned in 1896, a 
year of great business depression, a 
surplus over its 5% dividend of $766,701. 
The company received revenue from 
securities of other companies nearly 
equaling 4% on their cost. 


-One of those exceedingly rare 
things which do sometimes take place 
occurred in Chicago recently, when 
George Schneider, the President of the 
suspended National Bank of Illinois, 
turned over to the receiver $200,000 to 
secure any indebtedness of the bank 
caused through lack of his judgment as 
an Official of the institution, and at the 
same time he released his stock in the 
bank which had a value of $140,000 at 
the date of failure. 


. It should be understood that the 
recent change in the quotation price of 
Atchison Common stock, being about 
two points lower than heretofore, arises 
from the fact that former quotations 
were of Trust Co. certificates issued 
under the reorganization plan, which 
included rights to preferred stock rep- 
resenting assessments paid. These cer- 
tificates have been dropped from the 
list of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The present quotations represent the 
new common stock issued therefor, 
preferred stock being separately issued 
to certificate holders. 

. The National Surety Company, of 
New York, has been organized with a 
capital of $500,000, and a surplus of the 
same amount. This new company 
will absorb the National Surety Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo. The latter 
has offices in many of the large cities 
of the country, so that the new con- 
cern will save the expense of estab- 
lishing itself in many places already 
occupied by the Kansas City Company. 
It is understood that Mr. Charles A, 
Dean will be the chief executive officer 
of the Company; Mr. Charles W. Tom- 
linson, Secretary; George A. Vande- 
vere, General Solicitor, and the Hon. 
William B. Hornblower, Counsel. The 
officers of the Company will be in the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Building. 

.--.One of the great modern-day 
financial operations was announced last 
week in the arrangements for the re- 
funding of the outstanding bonds of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company amounting altogeth- 
er to about $44,000,000. The company 
has made arrangements with Messrs. 
Speyer & Co. to take an entire issue of 
$50,000,000 of 100-year 34% gold bonds 
at 102%. In the syndicate which 
Speyer & Co. have formed the following 
firms and capitalists are largely inter- 
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ested besides Speyer & Co.: Lazard 
Freres, Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., 
F. S. Smithers and Co., the Central 
Trust Com of New York, J. Ken- 
nedy Tod & C Co., E. H. Harriman, as 
well as Teixeira de Mattes Brothers of 
Amsterdam, Speyer Brothers of Lon- 
don, and Laz. Speyer Ellissen, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. 


..+.Messrs. Vermillye & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., referring to the an- 
nouncement of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company for the extension 
of the first mortgage and second mort- 
gage bonds of the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain Railway Company, maturing 
May Ist next, give notice that holders 
of the above-named bonds desiring to 
extend them will have the privilege so 
to do until April 15th upon the pay- 
ment of 1% of the amount of their 
bonds, provided they so notify them 
prior to that time that they wish to ex- 
tend, stating the amount and the num- 
bers of their holdings. On and after 
April 2oth the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany will be prepared to receive the 
bonds upon the order of the above- 
named banking firms and to place the 


new forms of extension and coupon 
sheets on the bou.ds. The bankers also 
announce that they are prepared to pur- 
chase at par and accrued interest the 
bonds of any holders who may wish to 
sell rather than toextend. The prin- 
cipal and the coupons maturing June 
Ist of the first mortgage bonds of the 
Cairo, Arkansas and Texas Railroad 
Company will be paid by the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company upon presentation 
of the bonds. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Commercial Cable Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% on 
the capital stock, payable April Ist. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Company. 


NEW YORE, March 8th, 1897. 
THIS Company has made arrangements with Messrs. 
Vermilye & Company and Kuhn, Loeb & Company to 


. extend the Firstand Second Mortgage bonds issued by 


the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad Company 
maturing May ist next, the principal to be payable in fifty 
years from that date, and interest May lst and Novem- 
ber ist in each year; both principal and interest to be 
payable in U.S. Gold Coin of the present standard of 
weight and fineness. The interest on the extended ist 
Mtge. bonds will be at the rate of 44¢ per cent. per an- 
num, and on the extended 2d Mtge. bonds at the rate of 
5 per cent, per annum. 

The Company reserves the right to pay off at any 
time either or both issues of extended bonds at 105 per 
cent. and accrued interest, upon giving six months’ no- 
tice of its Intention so to do. 

The right to extend, as above, has been reserved to 
such of the present holders as may desire to avail of it, 
upon the terms and conditions set forth by the Bankers 
in the subjoined notice. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

By A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 


New York, March 8, 1897. 

REFERRING to the above notice, holders of the 
above named bonds desiring to extend them will have 
the privilege so to do until April 15th, upon the - 
ment of 1 per cent. of the amount of their t bonds, =: 
vided they shall notify us prior to that time of their 
wish to extend, and shall state the amount and the 
numbers of their bonds. 

On and after April 20th, The Mercantile Trust Com 
pany will be prepared to receive the bonds upon our 
order and to place = new forms of extension and cou- 
pon sheets on the 

We are now prepare red to purchase at par and accrued 
interest the —— ~4 ‘mad holders who may desire to sell 


rather than to ex’ 
Vermilye & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co,, 
Nos. 27-29 Pine St. 


Nassau & Pine Sts. 





OFFICE OF THE 


St. Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Company. 


New YoRK, March 8th, 1897. 
HOLDERS of the First Mo: Bon tS the hae. 
Arkansas & Texas Railroad Company, mi 
ist next, are ane hereby notified that the Ce teetpal of their 
bonds, together with the coupons thereon ma’ un 
= 1897, will be paid on that date u upon presentation of 
e said bonds and coupons at the office of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, No. 120 Broadway, New York City. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company, 
BY A. H. CALEF, Treasuer. 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca.,, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


BUSINESS HOUSES 


making remittances abroad in mod- 
erate amounts can buy Books of 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


from £10 oe which they can fill 

out and si themselves, to any 

order, and for remittances to any 

country. Write for particulars to 

Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 

FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Y, Municip al Warrants Safesshor site 


E. ee rn & Co., Equitable Bidg., Boston. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Pn aan 
; No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


wea. INVESTMENT. 


Of special interest to Doctors. 


An excellent opportunity for sucupesetion of the 
health of the investor is o' ideal location, 
altitude and climate for a oe cure a ee com- 
plaints. The region has splendid natural resources 
—abounding in opportunity for out door sport. 
Hot Spring (temperature 140 degrees) having a 
volume of lons s per hour. Its waters are 
— helpful to sufferers from Rheumatism, 

idney and Stomach Trouble. 
he pro’ y includes over 1000 Acres, the Hot 
Sen , 120,000 gallons per day; a Cold Spring 
0 gallons day, and a Cold Spring on land 
one 240. ions per day. 
wher will not but wishes to get a partner 
further developm property. Re vd 
Fullest lcomuleniion ase courted, ‘or 
and reputable ipeuwe. 


Address L 41, care of LORD & THOMAS, Chicago. 
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The Middlesex Banking Company, 


of [iddletown, Conn., 
Will pay March 25, 1897, with interest to 


‘that date, Debentures of SERIES NO. 48, 


due MAY Ist, 1897, if surrendered at their 
office on or before March 20th, 1897. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


° BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTERESE ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 

Investment Securities. 

srt: J. — CHARLES D. MARVIN. W. M. KIDDER, 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho: 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


ping may be made at any time ana withdrawn afte 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H Macy, Jr., 


Ww. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H, Scuwas, 














al depository for moneys paid 
to act as guardian, Prustes 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


f RANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VixToR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

y JOHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, DANIEL LoRD 

A ORR, p.o. an ow KENNEDY, 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE COM apecig CABLE COMPANY, 
ackay-Bennet System), 


No. 253 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No, 


A quarterly itvidend of one and three-quarters per 
cent. on the Capital Stock of this Company is hereb: 
declared payable on the first day of April, 1397, out o' 
= earnings, to toot stockholders of record on the 20th 

arc’ 

Tne t transfer books will be closed at noon on the 20th 
inst. and reopened on the morning of the 2d day of April, 


By order of the Board of Directo’ 
E. Cc. PLATT, Treasurer, 
Dated March 2d, 1897, 
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SECURITY, ’ 
COVENIENCE, acy. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADW AY, 
ER 
_ Speaelites tecteteg Lar Rhecabec egies °F 
Large, oo and airy rooms for the use and con- 
v oO s. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
Commercial Affairs. 

BUSINESS conditions are improving, 
President McKinley’s address has ex- 
erted an important effect in quieting 
apprehensions and creating the hope of 
necessary currency and tariff legislation 
as early as practicable. Along with 
the more hopeful feeling concerning 
the political outlook comes a revival of 
confidence in the business outlook. 
Progress is slow but healthy. Prices 
of raw materials generally show an ad- 
vancing tendency. Labor is finding 
employment more easily, mills are 
starting up; production is expanding, 
and cheering accounts come from sec- 
tions in the interior where buta few 
weeks ago the advices were most dis- 
couraging. Just as soon as country 
roads become passable and farming 
operations begin and navigation reopens 
business is expected to take a more de- 
cided start. The grain markets are sen- 
sitive to foreign war news; but the ad- 
vance of three cents in wheat was partly 
due to small receipts at the West. Corn 
was strong,and the export movement 
from gulf ports continues heavy. Cot- 
ton declined slightly, apparently be- 
cause of reduced consumption by New 
England mills. Thedemand for cotton 
goods has been fair, but stocks are 
often large enough to compel a re- 
stricted output or shut-down. The 
condition of the woolen goods trade is 
not so bad as three months ago, there 
being a fair demand for finer woolens; 
but thisindustry is not in satisfactory 
shape, and considerable specuiation ex- 
ists in wool in anticipation of the new 
tariff. Hides and leather continue 
strong, the production and distribution 
of boots and shoes being large, tho 
often at relatively low prices. in the 
iron trade there is little change. Prices 
rule firmer, and recent orders for steel 
rails will keep mills busy for some time 
to come. 

















READING NOTICES. 


A TOUR TO WASHINGTON AT EX- 
CEEDINGLY LOW RATES. 


WASHINGTON 1s to-day the handsomest city in 
America, and undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
capitals in the world. That grand monumental 
building, the Capitol, has no count The new 
Congressional Library, with its statues, its has re- 
liefs, and its marble hails, is a veritable palace. The 

reat monument, five hundred and fifty-five feet 

igh, is the loftiest memorial shaft in the world. and 
the National Museum has the reputation of being the 
most perfect in ep for the purpose of any in ex- 
istence. In point of interest it is second only to the 
famous British Museum of London. The three-day 
tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company are ar- 
ranged to cover all these points of interest, and 
many more. The tour of the.city ismade under the 
personal escort of an experienced tourist agent, and 
every facility is afforded for a complete visit. 

he next tour of the present series will leave 

New York and Philadelphia March 11th. Round- 
trip tickets, luding hotel accc dations an 
every necessary expense, will sold at rate of 
$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
and at proportionate rates from other stations. Ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv. 


THE WAY TO FIND THEM. 


Some of our readers ask for the local address of 
THe SinGER MANUFACTURING Company, advertising 
sewing-machines in our columns. This establish- 
ment has permanent offices in every city in the 
world; thus any city directory will give their local 
address, - 

Singer sewing-machines are sold directly from the 
manufacturer to the user, through the Company’s 
own employés, and in no other way. 

Either one of the three distinct types of Singer ma- 
chines will be placed in your home for absolutely 
free trial on its merits, upon application to any of 
the Company’s offices. 

These machines are sold on the most liberal 
terms, accompanied by the guaranty of a responsi- 
ble resident of your vicinity, acting directly for one 
of the best-known industrial establishments in the 
world, whose tation for fair dealing has been 
scrupulously maintained for nearly half a century. 


$1,000 FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


Hers is an opportunity for intelligent housewives 
to earn prizes by their wits—something more than 
“pin money.” The Van Camp Packing Company, 
the enterprising manufacturers of Van Camp’s Bos- 
ton Baked Pork and Beans(prepared with tomato 
sauce) have decided to offer $1,000 in 147 prizes for 
recipes which they accept for their new Cook Book 
describing methods for using their Baked Pork and 
Beans either alone or in combination with other 
food products. 

The prizes are divided into 1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of 
$25, 140 of $5 each. The competition closes May rst 
which gives ample time for thought and experiment» 
The awards will be announced July ist. Every 
recipe must be accompanied by a trademark cut 
from a label of a can of Van Camp's Baked Pork and 

S. ok book ‘‘ Bean Cookery ”’ will be 
mailed for the — = cents will secure a sam- 
ple can of Pork and Ss. 

Address Van Camp Packing Co., 322 Kentucky 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 




















' THE INDEPENDENT 


Tue Mercantile Safe it Coempeny whose 
vaults are located in the Equitable Buildi was 
established more than twenty-five years ago and has 
kept pace with the added requirements for business 
porta ~>4 to the Son pet Meer aed they have in 

'e deposit vaults perhaps as 
ment as exists. Security, tl 
tioned. Convenience and 
essentials of a perfectly conducted safe deposit vault 
they have. Safes are rented from $1 up to $400 for 
any length of time from one day up. Private vaults 

be secured from $750 to $10,000. Extensive files 
of city directories and of periodicals are always on 
file. Ladies have a private reception room and can 
attend to their own business affairs. It is altogether 
an institution ofthe highest credit. 











SILKS. 


SPRING STYLES. 
Plain and Glacé Taffetas 


for Skirts. 


Extra quality Glacé Taffetas 


for Waists and Dresses. 
Fancy Silks, Brocades, 
Plaid Silks, Stripe Silks, 


Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
Check and Plaid Paulette, 
Plain Poplinette, 

Check Moire Velours, 


White Silks and Satins 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


PRINTED TWILLS, 
FOULARDS, GRENADINES. 


Preoadovery Ae 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Tailor Suits, 
Silk-Lined, 


Of Serges, Cheviots and Scotch Effects, 
many colorings, Fly-front Coat. 

Suits lined throughout with Change- 
able Silk, 

$18.00 Each. 

Of Meltonette, in Army Blue, Ecosse 
Brown, Forester Green, Blue Gray, 
Royal Blue, Plum and Black, lined 
throughout with Taffetas Silk, tight- 
fitting Waist or Eton Coat, front and 
back trimmed with Brandenburg Braid, 


$29.00 Each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company runs many 
delightful tours, but none more delightful than those 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 
These embrace a territory peveliosty rich in attrac- 
tions. Superbly situated, famous in history, the cap- 
ital of the grandest nation on earth, these three 
cities form atrio unsu: in interest to Ameri- 
cans. Old Point is also one of the most popular and 
luxurious perennial resorts of the continent. 

The next per lly d d tour will leave 
New York and Philadelphia March 18th. Tickets, 
including a. meals ex Fy soe in a * 
rections, transfers o: Ts ani , hote! 
accommodations at Oia t Point Comfort 1 Richmond 
and Washington, and carriage ride about Richmond 
—in fact every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark; $34.00 from Trenton ; $33.00 
hiladelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort and 
return direct by lar trains within six days, in- 
cluding transportation, luncheon on going trip, and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point, at 
rate of $16.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and New- 
ark; $15.00 from Trenton ; $14.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other stations. 

Apply to ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 
B: way, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 











Insurance. 
The Down Grade. 


A FEW years ago an agent of a fire 
company in Newark had a downfall; 
possibly the place was not Newark, and 
we recall the name neither of agent nor 
company. This man had been pursuing 
that phantom pursued by so many since 
civilization began, and never yet caught 
nor to be caught when pursued, to wit, 
Pleasure; and he had been pursuing it 
in unlawful ways. He had procured 
funds by writing special hazards, at 


probably a little under the usual rate 
for such lines, and then he had re- 
ported them to the company as risks of 
the every-day desirable sort. His case 
is recalled to mind by a paragraph in The 
Standard, of Boston, about George H. 
Binney who, in 1889, was an insurance 
agent and had an office in Kilby Street 
of that city, and was going ata rapid 
pace. He hada city house and a fine 
summer one at a suburb. His private 
coach, imported to order, was lighted 
by electricity. Ina single year he had 
a bill of $1,570 with a fashionable jew- 
elry firm, one of the items being a re- 
peating watch valued at $425, with a 
$222 diamond monogram additional. 
He married a woman ot high social 
standing, whom he heavily embarrassed 
by getting her name on notes. He paid 
$125 to$250 per 1,000 for cigars, and his 
dinner table was garnished with flowers 
repeatedly, at a charge of nearly $60, 
just before the close of his career in 
Boston. He escaped from the city just 
in time, a warrant for him having been 
issued. : 

A few weeks ago, his history during 
the interval being unknown, he was 
sentenced, in a town in England, to six 
months’ imprisonment for obtaining £77 
on credit without disclosing the fact 
that he was bankrupt. 

One of the tricks of memory is that, 
while failing to take hold of many 
things desired for keeping, it persistently 
preserves others not of special value. 
For instance, residence in New York 
during the term of active life has noted 
the career of many defaulters, who are 
readily recalled, one after another, like 
ghosts of the past, rising to mutely and 
pathetically point a warning moral. 
There was Jenkins, a teller in the Phe- 
nix Bank many years ago, who cut his 
throat with a knife, ina cell in Jefferson 
Market police station. There was John 
Bonner, once editor of Harper's Week- 
dy, who, as a stock broker, embezzled, 
rehypothecating securities in his hands 
as collateral; he fled to Canada and dis- 
appeared from view. There was the 
president of the Atlantic Bank of Brook- 
lyn, an old and esteemed man, sudden- 
ly killed on the railroad; his death dis- 
closed an embezzlement, which perhaps 
he could have covered had he lived. 
There was Sanford, cashier of the Cen- 
tral National, a man who never went 
near ‘‘the Street,” and dressed so 
plainly as even to elicit remonstrance 
from his superior; he was found to have 
converted securities belonging to corre- 
spondent banks, but no visible blow fell 
on him. One of the most tragic cases 
was that of the teller of one of the larg- 
est banks in New York. Suddenly the 
president died; plainly, the cashier 
would be promoted; plainly, the teller 
would become cashier; but he wasa de- 
faulter, and the change meant discov- 
ery. He fled to Canada instead, and 
has probably died there, in miserable 
exile. 

A recent case of sin in another line 
is also startlingly tragic. A year agoa 
young man of some twenty-six years was 
vice president of a manufacturing cor- 
poration in this city, and practically 
manager. One morning a man strode 
into the building, pushed his way past 
the attendants into the private office, 
thrust a letter before the young man, 
and demanded whether he had written 
it. He admitted that he had, where- 
upon the intruder struck him, pounded 
and throttled him, drew a pistol, and 
was in the act of using it when others 
interfered. The young man, altho mar- 
ried, had been in an intrigue, and the 
letter had been discovered in possession 
of a guilty wife. Like a bolt from a 
clear sky, vengeance fell upon him. 
Within an hour he was disgraced, his 
official position was gone, his prospects 
were blighted, and he passed out of 
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sight; only in some manner the story 
was kept out of reach of the scent of the 
purveyors of the daily press. 

There is a long list of such stories, all 
true and all sad. The unfortunates 
whose names are given are dead, and 
the incidents are so old that probably 
there is no one living whose feelings can 
be wounded by publication. The moral 
isas stern and as terrible as it is old. 
Happiness can never be found by seek- 
ing it; it comes unobtrusively of itself 
to those who, not thinking of it, are 
engaged in lives of activity. which it re- 
wards. What is called Pleasure is not 
even a form of happiness, but a mocking 
image of it. And to all who violate 
law—whether the laws of numbers and 
of sociology by bad insurance schemes, 
or of morals and the body by vicious 
living—the reckoning comes and exacts 
the penalty. 


National Building and Loan 
Associations Again. 

A PRESS dispatch of the seventeenth 
from Atlanta says that a forthcoming 
meeting there of the stockholders of 
the Southern Mutual Building and 
Loan Association will be a fight be- 
tween the officers in defense of them- 
selves and in support of their conten- 
tion that the institution is solvent, and, 
on the other hand, the opposing stock- 
holders who believe that the real condi- 
tion is one ofinsolvency and openly de- 
nounce the methods of business as 
having been loose. Naturally, there 
has been a scramble between the two 
sides for securing proxies from the 
smaller stockholders, resident outside 
of Atlanta and also outside of Georgia; 
some of these stockholders, the story 
proceeds, have found out one another 
and have been in communication with 
one another and will be represented 
more directly by their own attorney. 

Dispatches from Knoxville, Tenn., 
and newspapers of that place, also re- 
port recent appointments of receivers 
for similar associations there. Eighteen 
months ago, says the Sentzne/, there 
were in Knoxville ten apparently pros- 
perous associations, of which only one 
is now left, and this one does a banking 
business, with the other lines asa side 
issue. The largest of the ‘‘ nationals’”’ 
was the Southern, which was wrecked, 
largely, by the excessive salaries drawn 
by the managers; some, however, were 
local, but they shared in a measure the 
large-salary trouble, and they suffered 
by the ill-repute into which the others 
fell. 

News dispatches are not always cor- 
rect; but we suppose the recent state- 
ment is correct that a receiver has been 
exppointed for the Second Chicago Build- 
ing Loan and Homestead Association, 
and that application for a receivership 
has been made for the International 
Building, Loan and Investment Associ- 
ation, also of Chicago, the application 
declaring it to have been wrecked by 
the majority of its directors, with 
$940,000 owing to shareholders and 
assets not exceeding $370,000. Such 
statements are credible because of their 
inherent probability, just as if we know 
that an experimenter is about to try 
his new flying machine we do not find 
any difficulty in believing the statement 
that he has bumped the earth and dam- 
aged himself. The illustration is not 
so very forced, either, for the so-called 
‘-national’’ loan association is a form 
of financial flying-machine, or, if you 
prefer, a kite-flying one, and the ‘‘in- 
ternational’’ is the same thing, with a 
little more canvas of title spread. 
When these affairs began, several years 
ago, we at once distinguished them 


from the genuine local building 
association whose natural and de- 
served success they attempted to 
trade upon. We showed that there is 


nothing in common between the two; 
that the characteristics which make the 
local association feasible, safe and use- 
ful are wholly lacking in the ‘‘nation- 
al,’’ and that in their stead the latter 
introduce causes of disintegration which 
the locals do not have. Doubtless at 
the loss of not a little advertising busi- 
ness which THE INDEPENDENT could 
have had by complacent quiet, we op- 
posed these hybrids uncompromisingly 


‘and gave repeated warning that all who 


intrusted their savings to any buiiding 
or loan association, however named or 
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indorsed or vaunted, which sought to 
borrow money in one place and invest 
it in other places far distant, would 
probably lose, because all such financial 
operations contained the seeds of de- 
cay. 
To say this did not seem to us to re- 
quire much financial prescience, altho 
it may have required some courage. 
We appear to be proved right, as we 
always shall be when we stand for things 
which are right. 


Insurance Statement. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 


Not many years ago we of the East were 
so provincial that we believed that nothing 
of much repute could come out of the West, 
and particularly when the subject of life 
insurance came up we felt that we must 
confine our attention to the three or four 
then great companies of the East. Certain- 
ly a change has come over the spirit of our 
dreams, as all will admit who read the thir- 
tieth annual statement of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co., printed this week. 
This statement is an object lesson in life 
insurance and in life insurance manage- 
ment which is of peculiar and exceedingly 
gratifying interest. Last year was, as we 
ali know, Apacs A bad one for business of 
all sorts, and particularly when an unusual 
expenditure of money like paying for life 
insurance was concerned, so that had the 
Union Central ended the year as well off as 
it began it we should have said it had done 
very well. As showing, however, what 
stuff the Union Central and its exceedingly 
capable officials are made of, the report 
shows that during the year over $30,000,000 
of new business was entered, an increase 
of about $4,000,000 over 1895, while insur- 
ance in force gained over $9,500,000, and the 
assets of the company were increased nearly 
$2,000,000; its surplus was increased $430,000, 
and its interest receipts $140,000. The Galon 
Central being located in the Middle West 
has exceptional opportunities for placing its 
investments where they are perfectly safe, 
and at a much larger rate of interest than 
can be obtained in the East. It is 
noteworthy that the interest receipts for 
the year, amountirg to about $1,000,000, 
were sufficient, as in 1895, to pay all 
death claims and endowments and all taxes, 
licenses, fees, real estate and loan expenses. 
The ne age 3 man need not err in de- 
ciphering such a statement as this, nor 
need he in taking a policy of life insurance 
in a company which is able to make this 
statement. Another very desirable feature 
of the Union Central is that the ratio of 
death losses paid in 1896 was only .72 per 
cent. of the mean amount at risk, while the 
average rate of ali companies reporting to 
the Ohio Insurance Department for year 
1895, was 1.34 percent. This shows a care- 
ful selection of risks. Policy holders of the 
Union Centrai appreciate the custom of the 
Company in loaning to policy holders at 
any time any amount not exceeding the full 
reserve of their policies. This has been a 
habit of the Union Central for many years, 
and some of the other life companies are 
now laying considerable stress upon their 
own similar practice recently adopted. 
This policy of the Company has undoubted- 
edly kept on its books a very large amount 
of insurance which would otherwise have 
lapsed because the insured, owing to tem- 

orary financial inability, would not have 
eee able to keep his policy alive. It is a 
wonderfully good thing for the policy hold- 
ers and for the Company. The liabilities 
of the Company on the first of January 
amounted to $14, 229,680.35, and its surplus 
to $2,300,180.42, making total assets of , 
529,860.77. his is an extremely large ratio 
of surplus to liabilities and stamps the Com- 
pany as having been, and as now being,con- 
ducted in an exceptionally able manner. 
There are three particulars in which the 
Union Central is notable, namely, in being 
strong, conservative and progressive. The 
Company should adopt the three words as 
itsmotto. The Hon. John M. Pattison is 
President, R. S. Rust, LL.D., Vice Presi- 
dent, and E. P. Marshall, Secretary and 
Actuary. 

















INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALE, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $18,546,959 

LIABILITIES... 17;305;386 $3 

BUMP LUG. ......200....0seresecce »341, 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor, Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


51st 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life /nsuranceCo. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 





NET ASSETS, January 1, 1886. $60,764,020 64 
RECEIVED IN 1896. 


For Premiums.$4,743,236 75 

For Interest 
and Rents.... 3,139,405 22 
Profitand Loss. 50,140 75 
——————_ $7,932,782 72 


$68,696,803 36 


DISBURSED IN 1896. 
For claims 
by death 
and ma- 
tured 
endow- 
ments. ..$4,508,018 25 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy 
holders. 
Lapsed 
and sur- 
rendered 


Policies. 759,247 93 





1,274,658 62 


TOTAL TO PoLicy 
SOORIIEER, «5: .005208 $6,541,924 80 
Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Examin- 
ers’ fee, Printing, 
Advertising, 
Legal, Real Es- 
tate, and allother 


Expenses 836,715 97 
SEMMB. Ss ctbe0scesne 336,490 98 
7:715,131 75 
BALANCE Net AssETs December ae 
re er ree: $60,981,671 61 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first 
MOR ech ahetanwin soos nieese cna $35,722,498 00 
12,300 00 


1,065,427 28 
Cost of Real Estate owned by 

the Company............... 
Cost of United States and 


8,788,184 43 


389,954 00 
1,392,194 53 
4,141 86 
936 54 
$60,981,671 61 


CEE A RINE. osccncccnscccce 
Bills receivable............... 


AbD 
Interest due and 
re 
Rents due and 
accrued....... 
Market value of 
stocks and 
bonds over 


$1,078,701 64 


39,763 69 


499,278 03 
274,266 70 


78,667 21 


Gross AssETs, December 31, 


Net uncollected 
premiums..... 
$1,970,677 27 


$62,952,348 88 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount requir- 
ed to re-insure 
all outstanding 
Policies net, 
Company’s 
standard...... $54,659,748 00 
All other liabil- 
1,139,303 84 
————— $55,799,051 84 
MR rhinos sinckannastexeis $7,153,297 04 


Ratio of expenses of manage- 

ment to receipts in 1896..... 10.55 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1896, 

66,441, Insuring...... isn seen $157,422,626 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
t Wall Street, cor, Broadway, New York City, 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
EE. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York, for its literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896..........ccecseccececes! $25,910,904 83 
SEEN Ms cécccsinvocecosesesevedoosesees 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every Y pngy hanes indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and = -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by Ag wae Be —. ‘ 7 
ets, rates and values for an: sent on a) 
plication to the Company’s Office. sia al 


BENJ F. STEVENS, rresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 











Kighty-Sixth A 
Cash Capital. ........cccccccccsccccessercsccscece 000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities................++++ 465,734 40 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


$500, 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 


PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








1876. THE 1897. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP: 


= PERSONAL ee, 
PLAT A 
STEAM BOILER, EL VATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


— 











PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 
Losses 5 7,494,550.86. On, 
1897. NATIONAL 1897. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Sta: 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 





J.B, PrEROE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


March 11, 1897 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af - 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not mar! 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 8ist December, 1896. .............0++ 
Losses paid during the same 
period 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 


$1,249,999 O1 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

MING bn ic cnnccecoccccccepcocevcceceses 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Cash im Bank. ...........cccecsccesescccsccees 175,229 25 

PE ialcesesun se avcddecctcncconetensed $11,312,753 18 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay t, and led 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


pets it 














TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY. JOSEPH AGOSTINI 





CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWS 

HARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY EVERETT FRAZA 

AM E. WILLIAM B. BOULTON 

LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 


F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


-~ 











Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
GOWCL, POC....000.000cccccerccvosee 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. ‘ 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
1897 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, resid or pati ed 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this vomeeng. may communicate with the President, at 











the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
EH. BURFO ® ° 
GeOR Cr aGH soe et " 
WHEELWRIGHT 
T. STANDE 





JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank . 





OHN J, TUCKER..............cecesveeereeerers 
fe aenae 


R. PLUM........... trier iin Leather 





























March 11, 1897 
Jubilee Policy. 


NEARLY four years ago the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, cele- 
brated its semi-centennial jubilee, prop- 
erly marking that stage in its career of 
usefulness and. prosperity by the issue 
of policies new to the insurance world. 
One of these ‘‘ The Five Per Cent. De- 
benture,” is hardly yet as well known as 
its intrinsic merits deserve, although 
large numbers have taken advantage of 
its provisions. _ 

What is the nature of this Policy? Its 
primary object is to enable the policy 
holder not merely to bequeath a substan- 
tial amount to wife, child, or other bene- 
ficiary, but at the same time to secure a 
first-class investment for the legacy, and, 
without extra expense, a trusteeship be- 
yond the reach of misconduct or misfor- 
tune. With ordinary life insurance, so 
soon as an office has paid cver the 
amount involved in the claim its duties 
are ended. Investment of the money is 
left to others, who may or may not pos- 
sess the capacity and judgment required 
for the duty. Even with the best inten- 
tions mistakes may be made, and the 
benefits derivable from the policy lost to 
those for whom they were intended. By 
means of the Five Per Cent. Debenture the 
insured has the satisfaction of avoiding 
all risks of this nature, and can insure 
not merely the specific amount to be paid, 
to whomsoever he nominates as benefi- 
ciary, but the interest which it shall earn 
fora given number of years. The Mu- 
tual Life undertakes not merely the ordi- 
nary business of the insurance office, but 
guarantees to invest the money due upon 
the policy, and, for twenty years succeed- 
ing the death of the insured, to pay in- 
terest upon it at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, and at the expiration of that 
period to hand over the principal intact. 

To illustrate the policy, let us assume 
that a man aged 35 takes out a debenture 
of $25,000, naming his wife as beneficiary. 
The premium payable would be $765.00 
yearly. Whenthe policy becomes a claim 
the wife receives an income of $1,250 per 
annum for 20 years, and is then paid the 
$25,000 in full. If the wife should die 
within the 20 years the money is paid to 
her estate. Should the assessed survive 
the distribution period set forth in the 
policy, he can either himself reap the 
benefit of his thrift, with all the profits ac- 
cumulated upon it, or, if independent of 
personal assistance, can pass: the profits 
on to the beneficiary, thereby largely in- 
creasing the capital value of the policy, 
and the amount of income derivable from 
it. 

The undoubted advantages possessed 
by this policy have constantly attracted 
to it many conversant with life insurance. 
It has been met, too, by that sincerest flat- 
tery of imitation, several similar schemes 
having been put forth from other offices. 
These imitations, however, are by no 
means of equal promise. It is only an in- 
stitution like The Mutual Life, of world- 
wide extension, and possessing assets 
amounting at theendof last year to nearly 
two hundred and thirty-five millions of 
dollars, which can render suth a contract 
at once secure beyond dispute, and profit- 
able, viewed from any standpoint. 

Consult its agent in your home as to 
further details of this or other of its great 
contracts. 


A POLICY .,. sie 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 





. LIABILITIES............----++ 





‘THE INDEPENDENT 


-‘THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1896, 


OF THE 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Loans....... ais 
United States Bonds 
and Loans on Collat- 


$12,757,894 85 





ORR os pcs ses inst 1,659,741 33 
Premium Notes and 

Loans secured by 

I SS a pig nis oid ate 855,063 86 
Cash on Hand and in 

WAGES ss. 30 os oss 360,920 08 
Agents’ Balances and 

Cash Obligations.... 225,091 65 
Net Deferred and Un- 

reported Premiums.. 197,793 76 
Interest and Rent due 

Ome ACCENER. .. 0:40 473,355 24 

Total Assets..... $16,529,860 77 
Liabilities—Reserve at. 

BOE COME 5 cc ncn cieics $14,229,680 35 
a Se Bees 2,300,180 42 
Receipts from all 

es APR a 4:315,699 96 
Payments to Policy 

FIGIIGED: 0. ks ciec veces 1,349,511 94 
Risks Assumed—Poli- 

cies, 13,1863 Insur- 

NI its ano tie taeien 30,187,212 00 
Risks in force—Poli- 

cies, 52,9055; Insur- 

Mens oS coins so 93,898,215 00 


The Business of 1896 shows an increase 
over 1895, as follows: 


ee eS nee, $1,974,572 14 
In Interest Receipts... 140,061 54 
BR EE Ritnsisa <ccekes 429,918 30 


In Risks in Force..... 9,647,937 00 


In Amount of New 


Business Written... 3,509,806 00 


The Receipts from Interest more than paid all 
Death Losses, Rents and Taxes in 1896. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insupanee in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
ROMMEL. 2.685.563. Bes. $12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 
SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uara:teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 


JOHN A. TIicCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


“s ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 














Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)... ....0.5 ccccccccevcccsceeces $113,446,868 
Ge Ce MERON I, oii sain se vusncs cvcnsvctsedesettesiects« 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)...................... 16,852,400 
PNet Preminms in Cours Of COMECHON..... ..... 00 cccccncedetevscecedceceds 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest...............eeeceeeeeeees 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

NI EMRE ald binan Kemnegiaces asid0ca cad ogaesecdes cle SasWeeua 6,996, 392 
DRCOG A CU ON is 6 oo 5 av ns. dg e's co 6dkinsaRnieh se Sscdow bavadcswaee 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403).....-..+..-.. 984,200 

ET RI EP CRTC CH abe CaN Fee St 187,176, 406 

LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments...........-...ceeeeeeeeeceeees 190, 387 


SE LES Rea RO PEE he oe or Se $16 0,494,409 
Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 


$158,115,938 





New York State Insurance Department)...... 26, 6 81,997 
ME ears cnc ccedeekeneteendes .$187, 176, 406 

INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.............cceeeeceeeeeeees $6,032,946 
IN ia ie noi gin Salad paiaid gee davicweda ablyaliddeles sawnsedacsas 25, 105,130 
MECC. 0. 0. Sanwa s car cenad eawais 1Caea sage Namaa dam eeseate a 8,001,482 


i SEES DEERE SCE TOE COCO ETE TT TT $39,139,558 























Death-Claims, ...........+..-seecececereeereececeeececeteneeeeseeeeneeeeeees $0,462,506 
I ak « inert be Calidad) odode cle ed sas anc sckdcasecenaquneeseaaceeeacs 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders............+seseeeeeeeees 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
SEE TRI OR Bg 2 ca cnicc co ccnscccsccnvevencsencasepepnaccecsis 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
Se RPC OUD CIN N ORs i 5c ois 2 5.5.5 50 cinta ces ee sedsineseccesesses 4,816,298 
aS 6 oo oa. oo cisinteetdatTses Tasieces $26,398,955 
A yaa ccnp lnmeviennscevsncs adgnessenenasnuesagsendanse <a 12,740,603 
TNE hati hn ORAS SS UW Ri Reha sttbclicdewenecseaccanes $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895......-.-+-+++++ 277,693  $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896......-..-+--sseeeereeeeee eee eee eens 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc...........-ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 652 2,247,878 
is anadinpaatinsansaceuse eins nad ¥euxen 332,734 $922,840,194 
A MN sc cc cecdncnkauncnscaccsekissidneneanacnnas 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896...........+--- 299,785 $826,816,648 
Cn Ne oi oad ck tected eee 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in 1896............00eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January goth, 1897. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said g1st day of De- 


aneyerysenn $ 158,115,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,681,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 















[u. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
: OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL....... 2.0.6.0 00e President. | EDWARD N. GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK ......Wiee President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCHBH............... 2a Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
Boe We WEES. ..0....00.ccscccccccceccece Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY...................- Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY................ Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES. 

WILiiaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
©. C. BALDWIN... cc cccccccscccccccccseccccccccccces Banker. errr 
WILLIAM F.. BUOKLEY............cccccccsccccess Capitalist. Aveustus G. PaINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........- The H. B. Claflin Co., Ae Goods: | GroRGE W. PERKINS................+- 8d Vice President. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. EpMUND D. RANDOLPH. ..Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
BowaEb NW. GrisOs......ccercccee Treasurer ps Company. rma BR, GEMM. ..« 000000. cccccccccssend Attorney at Law. 
WILuiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. GaGaR &, GERAWS. 0... .cccccccccccccevececcesd China Ware. 
Ws. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. WILuiaM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York C ty. 
WALTER H. LEwiIs....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. I OB i cc neces co cn cqumcecieesecsces Vice President. 
Woopsvry Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., DryGoods. | Joan J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex. 

PITS, IE sik oon secs cceteesecccevvcasesese Banker. By Th. WRG coc ccccccvcccscccoccsces 00 View President. 

EE Bi ie eit tnnt tev cwnpaines cxasennces President. Pa Bs WEED. vag <cccccccnsescesveqeeeves<<s Capitalist. 
Henry C. MORTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 





* Does pot re any unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
remium has been paid in cash. 
+No polley or = sum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor as pro- 
in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. 
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Old and Young. 
Arise! 


BY LOUISE PALMER SMITH. 


For an empty sepulcher, 

But a grave, where Christ had lain, 
Brave men went forth to war, 

And the flower of the earth was slain. 


Now the bones of the great knights dwell, 
In that strange and tragical land, 
Long locked in the stony hill, 
And blown with the desert sand. 


But the barbarous infidel Turk 
Lives on, with his terrible sword, 
And again at his deadly work, 
He slays the sons of the Lord. 


By steel and fire and shame 
The mothers and daughters die; 

And oh! that we feel no blame, 
When to Heaven and us they cry! 


We are safe, far over the sea, 
In the wide abundance of peace; 
The children play on at our knee, 
And the songs of our maids never cease. 


With Saladin the brave 

We fought with might and main, 
*Twas But for an empty grave— 

Now, the children of Christ are slain! 


While gay on the pulsing tides, 
With guns in battle array, 

Our great White Squadron rides, 
And idles the livelong day. 


Rise! knights of the old crusade, 
Knit bone to bone again, 
For there is none to aid. 
While the children of Christ are slain! 


GLEensBuRN, PENN. 





My First Patient. 
BY MARC BOYEN. 
(TransLatED By Mrs. Mary C. Tuurtow.] 


I HAD been a week in my new apart- 
meni. A week—a short time—and yet 
it seemed in the retrospect like an end- 
less succession of days, each one of which 
contained the dreams and hopes of an 
entire lifetime. For a whole week the 
white porcelain sign of a practicing phy- 
sician had shone in splendor at the 
street entrance and upstairs on the 
glass door of my neat little flat. 

For a whole week my small reception 
room, with its dark curtains and its 
straight-backed chairs, had waited for 
patients to avail themselves of the ad- 
vice and help of ‘‘ Dr. Max Erhardt.’’ 

It really did not surprise me at all 
that my office was empty for a few days, 
because, as I told myself, consolingly, 
the neighborhood must become familiar 
with the fact that it had good medical 
advice right here in its midst. After I 
had sent away my first patient complete- 
ly cured, things would assuredly be dif- 
ferent. Then—after my growing repu- 
tation had been announced to the neigh- 
borhood, or better still, to the whole 
city by a crowd of patients in office 
hours, as well as by a neat little coupé, 
which a dignified coachman would 
drive through the principal streets— 
then, yes, then— And so I came to 
the dream which occupied me most. I 
fancied myself again with my cousin 
Mary, who certainly would fit the réle 
of a doctor’s wife most delightfully. 

Iwas in love with my little golden- 
haired cousin. As a boy I had shown 
her all those little knightly attentions 
which are possible from the stronger 
playfellow in the house and on the 
playground. As a junior! had dedi- 
cated to her my first poem, and as a 
senior I had nearly ruined my unformed 
baritone voice by continually singing 
about the ‘‘flaxen-haired maiden.’’ 


When I came home, after passing my 
first examination, the young medical 
student became sure that the ‘‘ flaxen- 
haired maiden” returned his love with 
all her heart; yet not a word was 
spoken. 


My university course was finished. 
Whenever I was working unusually 
hard or fighting successfully the tire- 
some battle of a final examination, in 
spite of my preoccupation, my dear 
Mary's eyes’ were constantly.in my 
thoughts and seemed to be taking the 
liveliest interest in the results of my 
efforts. When my little cousin, greet- 


. ing my home-coming, whispered softly, 


‘‘Doctor Erhardt,’’ I looked deep into 
her dear eyes and whispered, just as 
softly, ‘‘Mrs. Doctor Erhardt.’’ Then 
I saw a- bright blush pass over her face, 
as she drew quickly back into the win- 
dow niche. 

In the following days I had oppor- 
tunity to talk with Mary about all the 
air-castles which a young physician in 
his empty office has abundant time to 
build; but I did not venture yet to dis- 
cuss my dream of the future doctor's 
wife. There lay at times in my sweet- 
heart’s blue eyes an expression which 
drove the words back even when they 
were trembling on my very lips. Not 
that I doubted in the least that Mary’s 
heart belonged unconditionally to me; 
no, it seemed rather as if a lack of con- 
fidence in my professional ability lay in 
her glance, and my pride induced me to 
keep silent, until a report of my first 
independent case should call forth 
Mary’s full approbation and unlimited 
confidence in my chosen vocation. 

I sat in my consulting room buried in 
such thoughts as these on the afternoon 
of this dull «November day. I had 
barely heard the timid ring with which 
some one begged admittance. I rose 
to open the door. in place of the little 
page whom I had sent on an errand. 
During the few steps that I had to take, 
I confess that I was overwhelmed by a 
flood of the wildest fancies. Here was 
a caller who needed my help. Of 
course, it was an aristocratic patient, 
with ringing praise, and fame, and—ah, 


_ there I was again, thinking of the doc- 


tor’s wife. 

I opened the door. A poorly-clad 
woman stood before me in the dim light 
of the late fall day. A pair of great 
dark eyes looked beseechingly at me 
from a face thin and streaked with coal 
dirt. 

‘*Doctor,’’ she said, in a trembling 
voice; ‘‘oh, Doctor, be merciful, I beg 
you! My little Mary is so sick.’’ 

That name atoned, to some extent, 
for the disappointment which the 
woman’s poverty-stricken appearance 
had caused, for it did not harmonize 
with my recent dreams. 

‘Who are you? Who sends you to 
me?’’ I asked. 

‘“*No one sends me,’’ 
woman, softlyand rapidly. ‘‘Oh, Doc- 
tor, do come! Ever since morning I’ve 
been carrying coal from the wagon to 
the next house. I live over opposite in 
the court. My child has been sick 
since yesterday, and I found her so 
much worse when I hurried home for a 
minute just now.”’ 

I hesitated somewhat, the disappoint- 
ment was so great. The woman wiped 
with her grimy hand a face that already 
showed the traces of tears. She sobbed 
painfully. 

‘‘I suppose I ought to call in the 
charity doctor; but your servant is a 
son of the cobbler in our court, and he 
has told all the neighbors that you were 
so kind-hearted. Oh, help my little 
girl!’’ 

Well, of course, the woman must be 
helped. I was human, and surely knew 
what was due to humanity. SoI went 
with her, after first taking out, with an 
importance that surprised and half- 
shamed me, most of the necessary in- 
struments of a physician. 

Across the street to a great court ly- 


replied the 
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ing behind a long row of houses, up five 
flights, each darker and steeper than 
the last, through an ill-fitting door into 
a little chamber with a sloping ceiling 
and one tiny window, and there ona 
poor but neat bed, with feverish limbs, 
and wandering, unconscious eyes, lay a 
child about fourteen months old. The 
woman knelt down by the bed. 

‘‘She doesn’t know me any more,”’ 
she moaned. 

The child coughed hoarsely. That 
was croup of the worst kind. I torea 
leaf from my blank-book and wrote my 
first real prescription. 

‘«Go to the nearest apothecary’s,’’ I 
said. 

She looked at me with some embar- 
rassment. ‘‘Can’tI take it to King 
Street ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Why do 
you not wish to go tothe apothecary in 
this street ?” 

The woman reddened visibly in spite 
of the coal dirt. ‘‘I think,’’ she stam- 
mered, ‘‘at the Eagle Pharmacy, in 
King Street, they may know me. I 
carry coal there, and perhaps they will 
—TI have no money.” A large tear fell 
on to the paper in her hand. : 

‘«Oh, these people who can’t pay for 
doctor or medicine either!” I said, im- 
patiently, to myself. I took out some 
money and said aloud: ‘‘ There, take 
that and hurry!”’ 

The woman pressed her lips on the 
little one’s hand and then, before I 
could stop her, on mine and hastened 
away. 

I looked around the room for a seat. 
A poor chair, a rough box, an old table, 
some cheap kitchen utensils on the low, 
cold stove, which took the place of a 
range; in one corner, hanging on the 
wall. a threadbare woolen dress, and 
near ita child's gown anda little hat 
trimmed with a wide blue ribbon; on a 
narrow shelf near the tiny window a 
curled myrtle plant, a scarlet geranium, 
and a hymn book with bright gilt edges; 
that was all that the room contained. 

I brought up the chair and sat down 
near the little sick girl. She was evi- 
dently well nourished; her little limbs 
were plump and shapely, the golden 
hair soft and curly. She breathed 
painfully, but she was not conscious; 
and her blue eyes stared straight before 
her, as if she were looking into a dis- 
tant, unknown country. It was cold 
in the room. I went to the stove, but 
found only a few chips—too few to 
build a fire. So I sat down and waited 
for the woman and the medicine. 

Again and again my glance wandered 
about the poverty-stricken room. A 
poor, hard-working woman who car- 
ried coal on the street, while her child 
lay sick and suffering; and yet she cer- 
tainly loved her little one tenderly. 
Suddenly a thought shot through my 
mind that I should not be able to save 
the child; that perhaps I had not been 
decided enough to take on my own re- 
sponsibility the extreme and energetic 
measures which would have wrested 
the little sufferer from death. My 
heart grew hot as I hurried to the door 
and listened for the mother’s footsteps. 

There she was at last. To my re- 
proachful look she only answered, hum- 
bly: ‘‘ There were so many people in 
the store. Folks like me must stand 
back.” : 

An hour of torture passed. The 
medicine did no good; little Mary could 
not swallow it. Neither did it avail 
when, with trembling heart, but a 
steady hand, I used the knife on the 
slender, helpless throat. The little! 
golden-haired girl died—died before my: 
eyes, on the lap‘of her stricken. mother’ 


The woman looked up as‘if startled’ 


when a tear fell on to her hand, for she 
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had not wept. . ‘‘ You are crying, Doc- 
tor? Oh, you must not dothat. You 
will have to stand by so many sick beds 
where God sends no relief.’’ She 
looked earnestly at the little body. ‘I 
loved her so. I did everything for her 
that I could, being so poor. When I 
came home from my dirty. work I 
always found her so pretty, so loving. 
For hours she would lie on the bed or 
sit on the floor and play with almost 
nothing, and then she would laugh for 
joy when [came home. God has taken 
her; he loved her better than I—but oh, 
how lonely it will be for me!’’ 

I pressed the poor woman’s hand; I 
could not speak, but I laid some money 
on the table and went out softly. Once 
at home, I laid my case of instruments 
away, and sat down overwhelmed. I 
could eat no supper; I went to bed 
and hoped to sleep, but the picture 
of a dismal attic room, of a dead 
child, and a humble, devout woman 
would not let me rest, any more than 
the torturing recollection of my own 
part in that scene. I groaned as I re- 
membered. the woman’s words: ‘‘ Do 
not cry, Doctor. You will have to stand 
by so many sick beds like this, where 
our Heavenly Father sends no heip.’’ 
I had been called too late. I could not 
have saved her then. ‘‘ By many sick 
beds like this.’’ I hid my face in my 
pillow. It was a fearful night. These 
torturing thoughts that made me rest- 
less had nothing in common with the 
bright dreams that were wont to visit 
me and gladden me both waking and 
sleeping. 

Early the next morning an old college 
friend came to see me as he was passing 
through the city. He dragged me 
through the crowded streets, to the 
museums, to all sorts of restaurants, 
and complained of my lack of spirits. I 
pleaded a headache, and so escaped going 
to see a popular play at the theater. 
Tired and exhausted, I went at last 
alone to my room. As I passed a flor- 
ist’s brilliantly lighted windows, I 
stepped in and bought a costly white 
camellia and some fragrant violets. 

I climbed the five flights to the home 
of the poor woman. I found the attic 
room unlocked. It was dimly lighted; 
a small coffin stood in the middle of the 
bare room, and the child lay there in a 
white shroud. The ribbon from the 
hat on the wall had been worked over 
into. two little bows; a myrtle wreath 
rested on the fair hair, and the geranium 
blossoms were scattered over the body. 
On the table near by was' a lamp, and 
the open hymn book was beside it. 

I laid the beautiful white blossom in 
the stiff little hand and fastened ‘a bunch 
of violets on the breast of the silent 
sleeper; then I looked at the open book. 
‘<I joy to depart ’’—the old hymn that 
I had learned at school and half for- 
gotten: 

‘“*To my dear ones who grieve, 
Do not mourn for me now; 
This last message I leave, 

To God’s will you must bow.”’ 
I laid the book away with a sigh. The 
words of the old hymn, the solemn 
stillness, the peaceful little child op- 
pressed me. I went home, after in- 
quiring about the hour of the burial. 

I retired early. I was weary, and all 
my unrest had gone. As if called 
forth by a power higher than my own, 
the words of an earnest prayer came to 
my lips, of the prayer that God would 
bless me in my hard profession, and 
would. change my haughty self-confi- 
dence into a humble trust in his protec- 
tion, wherever my small knowledge and 
mhy faithful ‘efforts would not avail, when 
T nvust stand;.as-on'the day before, help- 
less'to" aid. 

In the early morning I awaited the 
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little coffin at the door of the house. 
A man bore it before him, and the 
mother followed in her poor black 
gown. She pregsed my hand with a 
grateful look, when she saw that I had 
joined the little procession. The way 
was not long, the streets were almost 
empty, and the air was unusually mild 
for November. When the iron gate of 
the cemetery opened, the weeping 
woman bowed her head still lower. A 
young clergyman stood beside the 
grave. ‘‘I have undertaken, as far as 
I am able, to pronounce a last blessing 
over all the sleepers of my congrega- 
tion,” he said, softly, as he met my sur- 
prised look. 

Dear, kind pastor, you did not sus- 
pect how much comfort those simple 
words of hope that you spoke over the 
little coffin brought to that poor woman 
and to me. ‘‘ Given back to rest in the 
hand of God.’’ ‘‘I know it, I know 
it,’’ sobbed the mother, and bent her 
pale face over the hand of the young 
clergyman. 

That evening I went to see my rela- 
tives. I did not find the parents at 
home. Only Cousin Mary was there to 
receive me. We sat by the window 
where the moonlight fell on us, and 
then I told her of my first patient, and 
‘what I had learned from it. Mary said 
nothing in answer to my confession; but 
suddenly I felt her arms thrown around 
my neck. She looked at me with wet 
eyes. ‘‘Don’t you see, Max?” she said, 
‘*now you know yourself what was lack- 
ing in your preparation for your work; 
but, thank God, it has come to you with 
your first patient. . Now I believe that 
you will make a good physician who 
will bring help, even where his own 
skill does not work acure.’’ I kissed 
my dear one. ‘‘ And now, what do you 
think ?’’ I asked, ‘‘ Have you the cour- 
age to become the wife of such a doc- 


tor?” She smiled through her happy 
tears. And so at last we were be- 
trothed. 


As it happened, the very next day, I 
was called toa child that was suffering 
intensely with croup, and was so happy 
as to be able tosaveit. Since then God 
has shown much favor to the sick and 
miserable through my efforts, and my 
work has grown ever dearer to me. 

But the mother of my first patient 
moved into my home to be my house- 
keeper until my sweetheart became the 
doctor’s wife. Even after the wedding, 
she remained as cook, until she decided 
later to make still another change, and 
came to nurse our little first-born 
daughter, Mary. She wept over our 
baby for joy, and in thankful remem- 
brance of the little golden-haired girl who 


had found a happy home for her mother. 


and had made a doctor worthy of his 
high profession. 


PortTsviLLE, PENN. 


The Electric Rag Dolls. 


BY GEORGE P. WHITTLESEY. 


DuRING the afternoon the guests of 
the little summer hotel had speculated, 
with much merriment, over the possible 
meaning of a delightfully mysterious 
poster in the office, announcing an ex- 
hibition, that evening in the parlor, of 
«‘ Thos. A. Edison’s Latest Invention, 
The Electric Rag Dolls.’’ It was 
known that a few of the girls and one 
of the young men had been holding se- 
cluded rehearsals of something or other; 
but when evening came the majority of 
the guests were as much in the dark as 
the whispering spruces that stood just 
across the tennis court and vainly bent 
their heads to and fro in an endeavor to 
peer into the parlor where the people 
were assembling. 





The green curtains of the temporary 
stage were tightly closed; but at the 
appointed time the aforesaid young gen- 
tleman took his stand in front of the 
audience and, having gained their atten- 
tion, began as follows: 

‘(Ladies and Gentlemen:—1 have the 
pleasure of introducing to you this even- 
ing the latest and, in many ways, the 
most wonderful invention of the great 
inventor, Mr. Thomas A. Edison. In 
order that you may properly appreciate 
the nature and operation of the device, 
I beg that you will allow me briefly to 
explain it to you. 

‘«Mr. Edison has'of late spent days 
of labor and nights of toil (perhaps, in 
view of the recent strikes, 1 might say 
days of toil and Knights ‘of Labor) on 
the problem of reproducing electrically 
the operation of the brain. Mr. Edison 
assumed that all mental activity is the 
result of the decomposition of the mole- 
cules of the gray matter of the brain. 
These molecules are decomposed into 
their constituent atoms, and recombine 
in what we call waste products which 
are carried off by the venous blood, 
their place being supplied by new mole- 
cules brought by the arterial blood. 

‘Now, this splitting up of molecules 
is what our chemical friends term chem- 
ical action and reaction; and we know 
that this can be accomplished by the 
electric current, as, for instance, in the 
well-known battery cell, in which the 
electrolyte or fluid in the jar in which 
the plates are immersed is decomposed 
into its constituent solids and gases. 

‘¢Mr, Edison has experimented along 
these lines, and with remarkable suc- 
cess, as you shall presently see for your- 
selves. 

‘I have here to-night eight dolls— 
common, ordinary rag dolls, but each 
provided with an artificial brain—which 
can be: stimulated into activity by an 
electric current. These dolls, of course, 
are not possessed of a very high degree 
of intelligence. They probably could 
not calculate an eclipse. I doubt if 
they could even do up their own back 
hair (tho when you see them you will 
realize that this would be considerable 
of a feat). In time, however, Mr. Edi- 
son hopes so to improve upon them 
that they will be able to sharpen a lead 
pencil and not get off a street car back- 
ward; and perhaps they will know as 
much as some of these Yale College 
sophomores in the front row orsome of 
those Smith girls over there. At any 
rate, I trust that you will receive their 
performance with all due allowance for 
the fact that it is their first public ap- 
pearance. 

‘‘Before introducing the dolls. I 
think I had better explain the appara- 
tus by which I control them.” 

Here the speaker removed some dra- 
pery and disclosed an array of formi- 
dable-looking ‘‘apparatus’’ manufac- 
tured in the woodhouse of the hotel from 
old barrel heads and cigar boxes. One 
was marked ‘‘Ammeter,” another 
‘‘Voltmeter,” and there was also a 
«« Rheostat ” and a ‘‘ Switchboard,’’ to- 
gether with an alleged electric bell, which 
looked suspiciously like the bell from 
one of the girls’ bicycles. At one side 
of the stage wasa row of old tomato 
cans standing upon a box labled ‘ Elec- 
tric Generator,’’ and from these ran 
white cords, or ‘‘ wires,” across the top 
of the stage to the ‘‘ apparatus” before 
mentioned. After explaining the pur- 
pose of the instruments, and their con- 
nection with the battery, the speaker 
said: 

‘‘On reaching this switchboard the 
circuits divide into eight, one for each 
doll, and each circuit is controlled by a 
switch in the board. Each doll is con- 
nected with her own switch, so that I 
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can bring any doll I please into activ- 
ity. By means of this supplemental 
switchboard I can stimulate any desired 
function or emotion of their minds.”’ 

The curtain was then drawn, disclos- 
ing the stage empty. The exhibitor 
clicked one of his switches, and from 
one of the wings a droll object came 
into view. It seemed to be a life-sized 
rag doll. It ‘‘skittered” across the 
stage to about the middle thereof, with 
a funny stiff-legged little sicewise step, 
and halted, facing the tittering audi- 
ence. The head of this creature was 
made of white cloth, being a bag with 
holes cut for eyes, nose and mouth. 
The bag was stuffed with cotton or 
paper so that it stood up high and stiff, 
and square across the top, like a regular 
rag doll. The cheeks were rouged, and 
the eyebrows marked with black pencil. 
The dress was of bright-colored stuff, 
and was drawn tight around the neck 
with a drawstring. For the rest it fell 
loosely to the floor, being ‘‘ without 
form and void.” The sleeves were ab- 
normally long, and being sewed up at 
the ends and stuffed, they flopped awk- 
wardly at the slightest movement. On 
her feet the “doll” wore white stock- 
ings. Around her neck hung a white 
card with the letter D on it in bold let- 
tering. A white cord was attached to 
one wrist and ran tothe switchboard 
where the exhibitor stood, proudly 
viewing the delighted audience. 

When the merriment had subsided a 
little, he said: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, this is Danc- 
ing Dorothy, one of our finest dolls. ! 
will close the circuit through her bump 
of locomotion, and she will show you a 
specimen of her steps.’’ 

Whereupon the bell jingled, and the 
‘‘doll’’ slowly and very stiffly moved 
her legs and arms until the exhibitor 
turned the switch and cut off the cur- 
rent. 

The next doll came on from the op- 
posite side of the stage, and was an- 
nounced as ‘‘ Qut-of-her-head Ophelia.”’ 
She was an exact duplicate of the first, 
except that her dress was of a different 
color, and the card on her bosom bore 
the letter O. The circuit was closed 
through one of her bumps, and she per- 
formed briefly in her specialty. 

In rapid succession were introduced 
the rest of the eight, their names being 
given as Lively Lulu, Sleepy Sallie, 
Greedy Gussie, Rhyming Rebecca, 
-Lovesick Laura and Agile Ann. When 
they finally stood lined up before the 
audience, it was seen that the letters on 
the cards spelled the words ‘‘RAG 
DOLLS.”’ : 

The exhibitor then stated that the 
dolls had been carefully trained to sing 
together, and that he would turn all 
the switches and let them give the first 
number on the program, a song, Agile 
Ann singing the solo. As he worked 
the switches a convulsive shiver ran 
through each doll, beginning at one 
end of the row and communicating it- 
self to each in turn. At the stroke of 
the bell they all. bowed very low, be- 
ginning at one end of the row as before, 
and then Agile Ann glided out a few 
steps, with a funny, stiff doll-like ac- 
tion, and accompanied by a concealed 
piano, began the following song, to the 
tune of ‘‘ Swim out, O’Grady’’: 


‘““We are some jolly rag dolls come from 

out an attic rare, 

Where we have lain for many days done 
up with greatest care. 

We feel it’s time we had our say and told 
the news to you, 

So if you listen now you may hear some- 
thing good and true. 


CHORUS. 
Press now the button and we will do the 
rest, 
‘And you will surely find out that we are 
the very best 
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Of dolls that ever lived or died; and this 
is now the test, 
So press now the button, oh press. 


‘‘As lowly we were lying in our peaceful, 

quiet beds, 

With sawdust in our tender hearts and 
cotton in our heads, 

A btave, courageous champion of our 
needs (we must have cash) 

Said, dear dolls, I have it now, my 
friends, I'll fix youin a flash.—cuo. 


“IT have a plan for talking; it is good and 
may be done 

With very little work or fuss, you'll find 
it lots of fun. 


A little electricity applied with greatest 
care 


Will make you breathe and talk anew and 
feel as light as air.—cHo. 


“* You need a little battery, likewise a piece 
of wire, 


A little tinge of flattery to set your hearts 
on fire; 

A manager to see that you, with your in- 
tentions kind, 

When once you get to talking, just talk 
everybody blind.—cuo. 

‘‘And now we are in talking trim; we’ve 

life and zest and strength 

To tell our tales and sing our songs, until 
we know at length 

You'll understand that talking dolls have 

brains and work to do. 

Perhaps you'll wish you were yourself a 

talking rag doll, too. 
CHORUS. 

So turn on, oh Eddie, we have no time to 

spare; 

To talk and work for all we’re worth is 

now our only care. 

If we don’t please your fancy, you can 

take yourself elsewhere, 

So turn on, oh Eddie, turn on.”’ 

At the words ‘‘ Press now’’ each doll 
vigorously thrust out her right arm. 
The girls all had good voices, and the 
song was received with great applause. 
It was followed by a recitation by 
Lively Lulu, in the course of which she 
got stuck on one phrase and kept re- 
peating: it at a startling crescendo until 
the exhibitor shut off her current, when 
ofcourse she stopped short and could 
not go on till the circuit was closed 
again and she had anewstart. Greedy 
Gussie and Lovesick Laura then began 
a poem in concert; but something 
seemed to be wrong, and it was soon 
discovered that one had begun at one 
end and the other at the other. After 
explaining that the wires must have 
been reversed in connecting up one of 
them, the exhibitor remedied this little 
error, and the recitation was com- 
menced again with complete success. 

Rhyming Rebecca was then brought 
forward, with a most atrocious set of 
rhyming doggerel. The exhibitor 
showed in her case how perfect his con- 
trol of the dolls was, by gradually throw- 
ing in more and more resistance with 
the rheostat, the effect of which was to 
slow down Miss Rebecca’s utterance to 
the most dreadful drawl, which imme- 
diately aceelerated into.a headlong rush 
of words, when the resistance was as 
rapidly cut out by moving the handle of 
the rheostat to the other énd of its 
range. 

The dolls then joined in a singsong 
recitative, the words being as follows: 


‘Here we are, eight of-us, Edison girls, 
Shorn of our hair and bereft of ourcurls; 
Please notice, to compensate loss of such 

things, 
Our beautiful faces and fast sprouting 
wings. 


‘* Some of us little and some of us large, 
All of us fond of the charmer in charge; 
Some of us somber and some of us gay, 
All of us sweet in our own winsome way. 


‘“‘Angels are well enough, we have no 
doubt, 
Keeping 
about; 
But zf you want jollity, merriment, jokes, 
Dispense with the angels and try to find 
* folks. 


their distance, not too close 


-“ Weare the dollies that Edison built, 


Bespangled with jewels and garnished 
with gilt; 
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We'll give you the worth of your time 

while you wait, 

We'll edify Eddie and educate Kate.” 
And more of the same sort. 

After this the exhibitor called atten- 
tion to the fact that in making these 
artificial brains some of them proved to 
have a very high electrical resistance. 
Sleepy Sallie was one of these dolls. 
It. always required the assistance of 
Lively Lulu, who stood next to her, to 
get Sallie to do anything; and even 
then she was liabie to drop off into a 
dose. Ifthe current was strong enough 
he would try to have Sleepy Sallie say 
something. He thereupon turned on 
all the ‘‘current” he could get, and 
closed Sleepy Sallie’s switch. At first 
she only stirred slightly; but presently, 
urged by vigorous nudges from Lulu, 
she managed to stumble forward a step 
or two and ina slow singsong began a 
blood-curdling reverie, commencing: 


“Did you ever lie awake at night,”’ etc. 


Several times she had to be prodded 
by Lulu; and the sensitive nerves of the 
other dolls were so wrought up by her 
behavior and by the weird nature of the 
piece she was repeating that at one par- 
ticularly horifying place they all gave a 
sudden scream which fairly made the 
lamps jingle. 

When Sleéply Sallie had retired, 
Dancing Dorothy’s switch was closed, 
causing her, like all the others to 
shiver and shake. She was said to be 
able to speak German, a most remarka- 
ble result. She sang a simple little Ger- 
man song, dancing meanwhile with the 
stiff-jointed grace of a rag doll, and 
deftly throwing her ‘‘wire’’ over her 
head when she executed a as seul. 

This dance brought down the house, 
and was enthusiastically encored. In 
the middle of the repetition, she sud- 
denly stopped short with one arm and 
one foot raised. The exhibitor looked 
anxious, and hastily announced that the 
circuit must have broken somewhere. 
He bustled about, and soon stated that 
he had found the break and mended it, 
whereupon Dorothy at once resumed 
her awkward movements and finished 
her ‘* dance.’’ 

‘«In making up poor Ophelia’s brain,’ 
said the exhibitor, ‘‘there was some 
mistake, so that she is quite unbalanced, 
as her name implies. There is no tell- 


ing what she will do or say. I will close* 


her switch, but will give her only a 
gentle current, lest she overdo the mat- 
is 

Out-of-her-head Ophelia then slid 
forward in a limp fashion, and began a 
wild, rambling flood of blank verse. 
The exhibitor watched her anxiously, 
and, as she became more and more ex- 
cited, he finally shut off the current. 
Ophelia stopped, then faltered out a 
few words, and then slunk back to her 
place again in a most dejected manner. 

The next number on the program was 
a song, in which all the dolls joined 
with a will, waving their long arms and 
nodding their absurd heads in a most 
emphatic way. 

“It is a curious fact,” remarked the 
exhibitor, ‘‘that' these dolls are very 
much stuck on their personal appear- 
ance. They consider that they have 
great attractions, and. are fond of dis- 
playiag their fascinations. They have 
arranged some tableaux, which will now 
be given. The first one is a reproduc- 
tion of the well-known classic group the 
‘ Three Graces.’ ”’ 

The curtain was closed, and when it 
was drawn back again the group was 
seen. The pose was correct, but the 
incongruity of representing the beauti- 
ful classical marble by such grotesque 
objects as these rag dolls in their hid- 
eous masks and gaudy gowns was enough 


: 
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to set the already convulsed audience 
into fresh gales of laughter. 

This was followed by ‘‘ Niobe,” 
‘* Ariadne Deserted by Bacchus,’’ and 
the ‘Three Fates,” each of which 
called forth shrieks of approval. The 
final group showed the dolls assembled 
in various attitudes of devotion around 
an immense effigy similar in appearance 
to themselves. The audience looked 
rather puzzled at this, until the exhib- 
itor remarked: : 

‘Being Americans, of course you 
will recognize this as the worship of the 
Almighty Doll-ah;” with which atro- 
cious pun he bowed and escaped. 

The guests voted it a great show, and 
talked it over for several days. The 
exhibitor became quite exhausted with 
the many suggestions that were show- 
ered upon him, generally with the in- 
troductory remark: ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
do this?” It only proved, however, 
that the program allows of almost in- 
finite variety; and many of the guests 
resolved that when they returned home 
in the autumn they would astonish their 
friends with their own particular version 
of the Edison Electric Rag Dolls. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


The Bird Princess. 


BY H. M. WILLIAMS. 





‘*CoME to me, come to me, come to me, 
little bird, 

For you sing the best song that 1 ever 
have heard; 

I will give you some cake with some 
candy on top, 

If you’!l come with a skip, and a jump, 
and a hop.”’ 


Then the bird seemed to hear, and it 
came with a jump 

And a hop, and it perched on my grand- 
father’s pump; 

And the little girl held out some crumbs 
of the cake, 

Which the bird from her fingers proceeded 
to take. 


Now the cake, I am told, by a fairy was 
made, 

And the eggs that were init a phoenix 
had laid; 

So the first crumb the bird hardly swal- 
lowed, when lo! 

From a bird to a princess she quickly did 
grow. 


Yes, her claws were now fingers, her 
beak was a nose, 

She had charming blue eyes, and such 
beautiful clo’es; 

But, as lightly she jumped from the 
pump-handle down, Y 

On her bright little face was a sorrowful 
frown. 


How surprised was the little girl holding 
the cake, 

And she said: ‘‘ My dear princess, permit 
me to make 

An apology, if I-have done you a wrong; 

But I had no idea this cake was so 
strong.” 


“Yes, indeed,” said the princess, with 
grief in her tone, 

‘* You have wronged me quite deeply, I 
think you will own. 

I’ve a husband, a little brown linnet, and 
three 

Darling children, all birdlings, a-waiting 
for me.” 


‘*AndI ask, little girl, how am I to go 
back, 

To my nest in this form so gigantic, 
alack! 

It will frighten my babies and husband, 
and’‘so, 

To my home in the treetop I never can 
go.” 


‘*But, my dear,’’ said the little girl, 
vexed at the way 

That the fairy-cake acted, ‘‘ Allow me 
to say 

If you’ll cough up the crumb of the cake 
that you ate, 

It may change you right back, if it isn’t 

too late.” 


Sure enough, with a cough; out the 
naughty crumb came, 

And the princess, presto! a brown linnet 
became; 

With a chirp that was thankful her wings 
she outspread, 

And she flew to the trees, past the little 
girl’s head. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


Measuring the Old Hickory. 


BY GERARD B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 





NED HOLDEN, Charley Barbour and 
James Fulton are three bright city 
cousins, each about twelve years of age. 
Mrs. Tremont, a widowed aunt, lives in 
a comfortable farmhouse in the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts. Some 
slight reverses and the precarious con- 
dition of business, due to the hard 
times of the past summer, made it im- 
possible for the families to which the 
boys belonged to take their usual sum- 
mer outing. But one morning there 
came a letter, and in it three railway 
tickets and a pressing invitation from 
their aunt for the boys to come up and 
spend a month with her. Of course 
the fathers and mothers consented. 
They knew that the boys could not be 
in any better place than under the lov- 
ing care of this favorite aunt; and the 
chance to have shut-up schoolboys get 
so health-giving an outing was too good 
to miss. 

But it is not our purpose to try to 
tell even a part of the many pleasures 
of that happy journey, the delights of 
the summer visit, or even more than 
one among the many, many things that 
happened during. those eventful weeks. 
Only one thing that one of the boys did 
we wish to recount, andthen ask the 
country boys who read this story if they 
do not think that at least one city boy 
is even with them in intelligence and in 
quick observation of things to be seen 
and learned in the country. 

In Mrs. Tremont’s yard there stood a 
very tall hickory tree; its head towered 
far above aJl the trees around, so that 
people in passing often remarked its 
unusual size and hight. Several times 
the boys heard their aunt say that she 
wished she knew how high the tree 
was. And she had good reasons for 
this desire; it was not mere curiosity. 
The fact is that the tree was very old, 
and it was noticed that not only the top 
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and some of the limbs on one side were 
dying,, but there was quite a decayed 
strip up the eastern side of the trunk, 
extending from the ground upward 
quite a number of feet. Mrs, Tremont 
began to fear that ere long, during some 
unusual storm, the tree might blow 
down; and tho it stood quite a distance 
from the house she felt almost sure that 
it was near enough to wreck the build- 
ing and possibly even cause the death of 
some one if the tree were to fall. Mrs. 
Tremont grew more and more restless 
and uncertain about the matter, until 
one morning the boys overheard her 
earnestly talking with Mr. Barlow, a 
neighboring farmer, about having the 
tree taken down. She asked him if he 
thought it stood near enough to strike 
the house were it to fall. Mr. Barlow 
said that he could not tell, but thought 
the house seemed to be in danger. 
While they were talking and the boys 
listening there went across the face of 
Ned a very thoughtful look, which grad- 
ually seemed to turn to one of fixed 
determination. The fact was that he 
had made up his mind as he stood there 
that he would find whether the house 
was in real danger or not. 

Out in the barn he had seen an old 
yardstick, marked off with feet and 
inches. Without saying anything of 
what was in his mind Ned got the yard- 
stick and measured the distance from 
the house to the tree. He found the 
distance to be ninety-nine feet. But 
that did not prove anything; neither 
did it seem to satisfy his mind. For a 
number of days he seemed to be in deep 
study, not entering into the fun of 
the other boys as he previously had 
done. 

It wasabout a week afterward when, 
with some unmistakable signs of tri- 
umph and good cheer, Ned an- 
nounced, late one afternoon, that he 
knew the hight of the old hickory. He 
said: ‘‘It is just eighvy-seven feet high.”’ 

«Why, how do you know?” was the 
immediate question from all. 

‘« Measured it.’’ 

‘* How?” 

‘« Yardstick.”’ 

‘‘You didn’t.climb that tree ?’’ asked 
his aunt, with alarm. 

‘*No’m; I just found the length of 
the shadow and measured that.” 

‘«But the length of the shadow 
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changes; measuring that wouldn't 
prove anything.” 

«* Yes’m; but twice a day these shadows 
are just as long as things themselves. 
I’ve been trying it all the week. Idrovea 
stick into the ground, and when the 

«Shadow was just as long as the stick I 
knew that the shadow of the tree would 
be just as long as the tree; and that’s 
eighty-seven feet.” 

‘Well, that’s what you have been so 
quiet about all the week,’’ exclaimed 
the other boys. ‘* We thought you had 
lost all your fun,” 

But his aunt looked at him thought- 
fully and inquiringly, and not a little 
proudly too, we are sure. She did not 

make any reply at the time; but in con- 
versation with neighbor Barlow next 
morning she was heard to say that 
‘‘Ned is going to make his mark in the 
world, I venture.’”’ 

Just the same, the tree had to come 
down. Mr. Barlow got his man to go 
up partway and tie a strong rope about 
the trunk. The other end of the rope 
was fastened around the bottom of a 

- sturdy old apple tree that stood not far 
away. Then Mr. Barlow and his man 
chopped the old hickory at its base. 
By and by it began to sway and crack. 
The rope tightened and prevented it 
from falling toward the house. It slowly 
swung around toward the south, and 
fell with a great crash. 

Tho the boys and their aunt and Mr. 
Barlow were all sorry to see the noble 
tree lying prostrate, and all the neigh- 
bors were afterward sorry to miss the 
old landmark that had seemed like a 
friendly sentinel to them, yet Ned was 
not long in -producing his yardstick. 
Mr. Barlow measured the tree as it lay 
there at full length upon the ground; 
and how far, think you, was it from tne 
stump to the end of the topmost limb ? 
Just eighty-seven feet! 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


. Learn by Heart. 


SHE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 








A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
ls shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


—WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH, 1770-1850. 


Pebbles. 


A Serious Omiss1on.—‘‘Il was swin- 
dled on this new dictionary.’’ ‘‘ How?”’ 
‘It hasn’t any index.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





...1 tried to write a quatrain grand, 
A great thought to confine; 
But when I got down to the thought 
I’d used up every line. 
—Harper’s-Magaizine. 
.... She: ‘Then Papa didn’t refuse to 
listen to you?’ He: ‘‘Not a bit. I be- 
gan bytelling him I knew of a plan 
whereby he could save money.” —Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


.... There is no rose without a thorn; 
There’s fuzz on all the peaches; 
There never is a banquet given 
Without a lot of speeches. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


..‘*Won’t you take this seat?” said 
the gentleman in the car, rising and lift 
ing his hat. ‘‘ No, thank you,’’ said the 
girl with the skates over her arm; ‘‘ I’ve 
been skating and I’m tired sitting down.”’ 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


.. Mrs. Shallow: ‘* What a queer name 
for a fish—‘smelt.’ I wonder where they 
come from.” Mr. Shallow: ‘‘1 can’t say 
fora certainty, but I think they are of 
German origin and come from the Oder.”’ 
—Boston Courier. 


..‘' What's the most noticeable thing 
in connection with the practice of your 
profession, Doctor?’ ‘‘ Thousands of 
able-bodied men have suddenly discov- 
ered that they require the air of Nevada, 
and are arranging to be there about the 
middle of March.” —Detroit Free Press. 








...+.The representatives of the great 
nations were in counsel. The presiding 
diplomat, pale with the responsibilities.of 
the awful crisis, addressed them. “Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he declared, ‘‘ the time has come 
for instant and decisive action. The 
great Powers of Europe must do some- 
thing. I suggest’-— The immense im- 
port of the move he was about to propose 
almost overcame him. ‘‘ That we prevent 
anybody else from doing anything!’’ At 
this proposition, so fraught with revolu- 
tionary possibilities, even the stanchest 
turned pale.—New York Press. 


....Here lies a poor woman who always 

was busy; 

She lived under pressure that render- 
ed her dizzy. 

She belonged to ten clubs, and read 
Browning by sight, 

Showed at luncheons and teas, and 
would vote if she might; 

She served on a school board with 
courage and zeal; 

She golfed, and she kodaked, and 
rode on a wheel; 

She read Tolstol and Ibsen, knew 
microbes by name, 

Approved of Delsarte, wasa ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter’ and ‘‘ Dame’’; 

Her children went in for the top edu- 
cation; 

Her husband went seaward for nerv- 
ous prostration. 

One day on her tablets she found an 
hour free; 

The shock was too great, and she died 
instantlee!—Philadelphia Record. 





Puzzles. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 

whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 
* Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during March the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrRizE.—One year’s subscription 
to the Century Magazine. 

SECOND PrizE.—'‘ A Century of Char- 
ades,”’ by William Bellamy. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ A Second Century of 
Charades,” by William Bellamy. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





As the following puzzle is a difficult 
one, THE INDEPENDENT offers a Bagster 
Bible (Comprehensive Teachers’ Edition) 
for the best solution received. . 


SoME BIBLICAL NAMES. 
Fill each blank with a biblical name. 
The stars indicate the number of letters 
to be used. 


One (1) *** as night her curtains drew, 
A man with (2) * * ** in hand, 

Came running with a good fat (3) *** 
To sell it he had planned. 


He had a (4) ** * of goods to sell 
From (5) **** * * near by; 

He had (6) ** ** to sell them well 
Both food to broil and fry. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


At his right hand there was (7) * **** 
Of (8) ** ** * * very fine, 

And at his left a monstrous (9) * * * 
Off which a host might dine. . 


His child exclaimed ‘‘(10) *** ** | see 
(11) *** * now skipping by;” 

The child had on (12) * * * * of silk 
Of parti-colored dye. 


It also wore a scanty gown 
Without a plait or (13) **** 
And, tho it was a little boy, 
His father called him (14) ***. ~ 


One day this child fell in a stream 
In which there was (15) * * * * 

And when his father drew him out ° 
He said to him (16) ****, 


As he thus said (17) * * * * dog small 
Came running from his lair, 

When deadly (18) * * ** * took the man 
Which fed, but killed it there. 


Meanwhile there hung just o’er his head 
A (19) ****** from a tree; 

An (20) ** * * hissing at his feet 
Were frightful snakes to see. 


‘* [ll (21) *** * ** up,” he bravely said, 
‘* And put them in a (22) * ** 

Then to the ‘drowsy land’ I’ll go— 
The ancient land of (23) * **.”’ 


(24) ** ** I like to Aaron good 
(25) *** * to take with me 

I’d banish the (26) * * * serpent race 
And (27) *** should hinder me. 


(28) *** * afraid? (29) ***” he cried; 
‘*T have no fear at all; 

I’m (30) * * ** to defend myself— 
On help I will not call.” 


“I’m (31) ****** a dizzy hight 
When first I look about, 

But that’s no (32) * * * ** why I should 
Stay in and ne’er go out. 


But I would (33) * * * * * quiet spot 


@ To dwell till life shall fail, 


Where there is never heard a brawl 
Nor ever seen a (34) * ***, 
Mrs. H. M. GREENLEAF. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 25. 


A Rivp._e.—Manslaughter. 

Centrat Acrostic.—Sir Christopher Wren. 1, 
Caste; 2, spite, 3, gorse; 4, bacon; 5, ether; 6, first; 
7, feign; 8, bosky; 9, latch; 10, bloat; 11, gapes; 12, 
ichor; 13, anent; 14, lures; 15, cower; 16, nurse; 17, 
Crete; 18, hence. 


Fumors 


Run riotinthe bloodin the Spring. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla expels every trace of humor, gives a good appetite 
and tones up the system. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. An druggists. 
for $5. Get Hood’s and only, Hood's. 
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ood’ cure liver ills; easy to take, easy to 
H Ss Pills ¢ operate, ge Ry adapted to the 
use of deli women and chil 
Originated by Dr. James C. 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
GRAN son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 
la Cov, ‘Book with recipes FREE. 
beh ty NY. The Perfect Health Food 
Wal J, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
H a N Quilt 4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


An idealized 
Henrietta.... 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
Black only. 


Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora’’ 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 





















for recipes for usin 
Cc engin cs closes 
Jabe of can of 


Cookery,” 


“What 
epicurean rascal is this?” 
Merry Wives, Act ?. Scene 2 





$1000.00 in 


1 of $100; 2 of $50; 4 of $25; 140 of $5 each 


our Baked Pork and Beans alone or in combination. 
ay 31; awards made July Ist. A trade mark cut from 


must accompany every recipe. 
free to all who answer this ad. 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beansisa delicious, 
satisfying dish for all occasions—a meal in itself. Equall 
good, hot or cold. In cans; three sizes; at leading grocers , 
or send 6c for sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Avenue, 


147 Prizes 





Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Dollars.... 


--.--piled as high as the pyramids of Egypt won’s 
buy ease and comfort where indigestion lodges. 
Give thought te staple feed. Well informed people 
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made of man’s natural food, the Entire Wheat; is vast- 
ly superior to any other cereal food. Consult your 
health and put it on the grocery list. 


Ifyour grocer does not keep it, send us Sif 


that youre supplied. Booklet mailed 2a 
The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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and Office Vaults 
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DEAPNESS.2.HR40. Noises ( SURE 


as glasses hetpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 


SLEEP AND A SPRING mag i 


are synonomous terms, for with- 

out a comfortable sleep can- 

pert rf enjoyed or health main- 
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hoy: Dry Goods Dealer always has 
to answer this question when selling 
“print goods: ‘ Will 

they wash well?” 
This means, Wil] 
they fade, grow 
sleazy and look 
cheap as ordi- 
nary prints ¢ 
do after 
Wash- 
ing? 
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When 
Buying 
Ask for 


‘Simpson’s" 


Pr ints, eal 


and the Colors are Absolutely Fast. The 
name William Simpson & Sons on any 
fabric is a guarantee of the Highest Stan- 
dard of Quality and Fiuish. 

Special attention is called to Simpson’s 
Printed Sateens, stylish as more expen- 
sive fabrics. Corea Madras Cloth in 
exquisite patterns for Shirts and Shirt 
Waists. Also the Jasper Effect following 
the latest French styles in colorand design. 
The handsomest prints ever produced. 


THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


RUSTLE LIKE SILK 


Don't Break Your Chimneys. 


Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming; 
pam gm = - retroleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
4. has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whites light : is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick cts. We make wicks for all burners 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NewakRk, N. J. 
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adjacent cities free. 
railroad and steamer fo all points 
New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 

L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
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‘BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass,US.A. 
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. ‘SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 








Fruit Growers at Rochester. 


BY WILLIAM HOYT COLEMAN, 


At the forty-second annual meeting of 
the Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, recently held at Rochester, the 
show of fruit was fine for the season, but 
impaired by last season’s drouth. Presi- 
dent Barry, in his opening address, called 
attention to the example set by horticul- 
turists of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. The society of the former State 
owns a three-story building in Boston, 
costing, with land, $246,000; but it has 
become inadequate, and plans are being 
made for a new one. For the present 
building they are offered $500,000. In 
Philadelphia a similar society has just 
completed a building at cost of $225,000, 
on land valued at $300,000. Both socie- 
ties. are backed by men of prominence 
and wealth, and their influence on horti- 
culture is very great, not only in these 
States but throughout the country. The 
apple crop of the past year was the 
largest ever known, and in few cases had 
there been any profit. Immense quanti- 
ties had been shipped to Europe, demor- 
alizing the market as early as the last of 
September. ‘Not only was the quantity 
too great, but quality and packing were 
bad. So at home and abroad the crop 
was practically lost—a severe lesson 
which we should take to heart. We 
must ship choicer fruit, pack better, and 
erect more storage houses. He had seen 
small, inferior apples taken from the cen- 
ter of barrels of New York apples in 
Philadelphia. In the, discussion that 
followed J. S. Woodward, of Lockport, 
confirmed Mr. Barry’s statements. While 
in New Jersey, attending institutes, he 
had been repeatedly shown apples from 
Western New York that he was ashamed 
of—some in the brands of members of the 
society. They should have been kept at 
home and fed to hogs. A’ Liverpool 


dealer told him that apples sent, there 
were not of the right kind—not- good 
enough, and not properly packed.” 

An illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Insect Pests 
of 1896,” by Prof. M. V. Slingérland, of 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole system 
of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the intro- 
duction of the ‘steam process,’’ has now in- 
troduced a new method which is as superior to 
the steam process as that was to the old and 
crude methods. By the new process the Oil 
is kept free from impurities, and does not 
come into contact with the atmosphere at any 
time during the manufacture. Moller’s 


o Z e 
Cod Liver Oil 
is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when manu- 
factured. The Oilis free from disagreeable 
taste or odor and causes no eructation. 
In flat oval bottles only, dated. Ses that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphiets mailed free. 
Schi-ffelin & Cu.. New York. 
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the Cornell Station, named specially the 
bud-moth, cigar-case insect, canker worm 
and army worm—the latter having been 
more numerous and destructive than ever 
before. Views were given of the insects, 
showing their life-history. Nearly every 
such pest has its destructive parasite, tho, 
unfortunately, they are seldom effective 
until the pests have done considerable 
harm. Experimenters at present are 
seeking for some more effective extermi- 
nator of insects. Legislation should be 
sought to exclude the introduction into 
the State of noxious insects and infested 
trees. A strong, non-political, public 
opinion on the subject is needed. Nurs- 
erymen should take special care to keep 
their stock free from pests and diseases. 
In discussing this paper, Professor Web- 
ster,of Ohio, gave an account of the spread 
of the San José scale insect in nursery 
stock sent out from California some years 
ago. In Ohio they kill it with applica- 
tions of kerosene oil, which often kill the 
trees. He recommended a national law 
prohibiting the importation of. infested 
trees. 

Prof. I. P. Roberts, director of the 
Cornell Station, read a paper on the ‘‘ In- 
ventory of the Land,’’ in which he gave 
results of fifty analyses of soil taken 
from different parts of the country, show- 
ing their productive power. Plants 
often languish more from lack of mois- 
ture than from lack of food in the soil, 
and careful tillage frequently proves of 
more benefit than applying fertilizers, as 
it liberates the inert plant food, which is 
made available at little extra expense. 
Moisture too may be conserved econom 
ically on most lands. In the discussion 
Professor Jordan said. not enough em- 
phasis was placed on home products; the 
farmer should make better use of the fer- 
tilizers he has on his own farm before he 
uses the commercial mixture. 

‘Some Phases of the Plant-food Ques- 
tion,” by Chemist L. L. Van Slyke, of 
the Geneva Station, showed that while 
much might be learned from soil analysis, 
in specific cases it gives nohelp. In 
using fertilizers farmers are too apt to go 
to extremes, using too much or too little, 
leading sometimes to ultimate exhaus- 
tion of the soil. In conclusion, he de- 
scribed some bogus commercial fertilizers 
now on the market. During 1896 the 
Station collected about 750 samples of 
commercial fertilizers, representing 575 
brands. Nearly 75 per cent. represent- 
ed complete fertilizers. 

Prof. W. R. Lagenby, of Ohio, spoke of 
‘*the value of fruit and vegetables as 
part of an every day diet”"—a most prac- 
tical question in the science of ‘horticul- 
ture, but one too little regarded by peo- 
Fruit contains the essen- 
tial constituents of a ‘healthful diet, be- 
sides ingredients which act as a corrective 
for certain diseases. In a discussion on 
the five best varieties of fall and winter 
pears, it was decided that they were the 
Bartlett, Duchess, Keiffer, Anjou and: 
Clairgeau. While speaking of apples, 
Mr. Barry thought it strange that the 
Jonathan had not received greater atten 
tion. It heads the list in size, shape, 
color, flavor arid shipping qualities. An 
orchard of this variety is the most beau- 
tiful ‘that can be seen, the tree very 
graceful, with willowy branches, the dark 
red fruit showing against the green foli- 
age, exciting admiration in the most in- 
different observer. 

Horticulturist Beach, of the Geneva 
Station, 


that by thinning, the yield of first-class 
fruit was increased, while second-class 
fruit is decreased in yield and improved 


superior in color and size, and such fruit 
sells at I5 per cent. above the ‘natu- 
ral growth. Besides the increase in crops 
the loss from breaking of overloaded 
limbs is often more than the extra pro- 
duction is worth. As to the possibility 
of controlling the production of trees so 
that they will bear every year, there is a 
question. There are three ways of thin- 
ning: Cutting away the inferior fruit, 


ning to six inches apart. He favoredthe 
second. A lively discussion followed, in 
which it was agreed that fruit was not 
-olten enough thinned; but stated by some 
that large fruit did not keep so well as 
fruit-of moderate size, 





Avpany, N. Y, 


discussed ‘‘ Thinning Fruit,” 
from an economical standpoint, saying . 


in quality. All grades of thinned fruitare . 


thinning to four inches apart, and thin-~ 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The Insurance Business. 


I. 
FIELD WORK. 


BY ANDREW B. CONKLIN. 


THERE are three kinds of insurance 
companies: proprietary, mutual, and 
mixed. The proprietary, or stock compa- 
ny, isformed by a number of persons who 
own the capital stock, and is one in which 
the policy holders do not participate in 
the profits. In a mutual company each 
policy holderis insurer as well as insured, 
is entitled to vote for the managers and 
to share in the profits of the society. A 
mixed company is one formed on a com- 
bination of the principles of the two pre- 
ceding; subscribers put in a certain 
amount of capital and agree to assume 
responsibility for the first expenses and 
early losses, and at stated intervals to 
divide among the insured a certain pro- 
portion, or the whole of the accumulated 
surplus or profits. : 

There are three classes of persons em- 
ployed by insurance companies for out- 
side work—‘‘ field-work,’’ as they tech- 
nically call it; canvassers or solicitors, 
general agents and inspectors. 

The business of life insurance solicit- 
ing is too often associated with a certain 
class of men who take it up as a tempo- 
rary occupation to tide over a dull period. 
Such men are seldom successful. It 
should be understood that life insurance 
soliciting is a regular business, and that 
it should be pursued according to busi- 
ness methods—earnestly, intelligently, 
perseveringly. There is a great deal ta 
learn about the work, much more than is 
commonly supposed; and the man who 
becomes an insurance solicitor should do 
so with the idea of making the calling 
his life-work, should make himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole subject 
as it has been presented in books, as it 
can be learned from conversations with 
those who have been long in the busi- 
ness, and should also keep posted as to 
the present condition of insurancé by 
reading the insurance journals, the 
newspaper reports of law cases béaring 
onthe subject, the reports of insurance 
commissioners, etc. 

‘There is a moral element in the busi- 
ness of insurance soliciting, because the 
man who is insured is put under bonds to 


be industrious, sober and peaceable; an 


insurance policy is vitiated by death from 
drunkenness or delirium tremens. The 
Iate Elizur Wright, probably the ablest 
contributor to insurance literature in this 
country, said: 

‘*Among the honorable workers in the 
civilized world, to whom the public as well 
as the insured will die indebted, we give 
faithful and successful life assurance agents 
a high place; and no field that we know of 
is more inviting to an ambition that would 
devote the best of talent to the benefit of 
society at large and individuals in particu; 
lar.” 

The successful insurance solicitor must 
have certain personal qualifications. He 
must not bore his prospective customers, 
but try to convince them in short, pithy ar- 
guments, presented ina pleasing manner. 
He must have personal magnetism, be a 
good judge of human nature, because 
men, being different, have to be ap- 
proached in different ways. An old in- 
surance agent says that, in one respect, 
at least, it is a curious occupation. He 
argues that you cannot persuade a man 
to buy diamonds, or clothes, or lots in the 
country, if he wants none of those things. 
The man simply say ‘‘ No’’; that he has 
no use for such things, and that ends the 
matter; argument is useless. But you 
can demonstrate to a man that life insur- 
ance is a good thing for him. The same 
authority informs me that the man who, 
at the outset, enters heartily into the 
idea, saying that he will take outa policy 
in a month or two, or next spring, or 
next summer, is not to be relied on; he 
rarely, if ever, becomes a client. But 
the men who say ‘‘ No”’ in the beginning 
of the negotiation, can nearly always be 
brought around to see the advantage of 
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the proposition—like the woman who, 
‘‘whispering that she’d ne’er consent, 
consented.” 

A solicitor should aim to make friends 
and secure introductions to persons whom 
he thinks would be likely to be interested 
in insurance. Many agents obtain business 
only in this way, that is, by going among” 
people with whom they are acquainted; 
others, however, successfully pursue the 
calling among strangers. 

Men become insurance solicitors in va- 
rious ways; it is something like great- 
ness, some achieve it and some have it 
thrust upon them. Insurance companies 
are anxious to get, for this work, men 
who have a large acquaintance among 
rich, or fairly well-to-do people. A mer- 
chant or a manufacturer who has failed, 
a lawyer ora physician who has given up 
his profession for some good reason will 
be found to have many acquaintances. 
Such a man can go to his friends from 
time to time and talk insurance with con- 
siderable chance of success, first, because 
he can gain an audience with such peo- . 
ple without difficulty, and, second, be- 
cause if they have any idea of irsuring 
at all they will be glad to see the com- 
mission go to a manthey know. This 
kind of an agent recalls Dr. Johnson’s 
saying in regard to Scotchmen: ‘‘ You 
must catch ’em young to make some- 
thing out of them.’’ Such a man, say 
about middle-aged, comes to the company 
knowing nothing about insurance; but 
he is quickly instructed and soon obtains 
a good general knowledge of the busi- 
ness. He is given books, pamphlets and 
documents which bear on the theoretical 
questions of insurance. These he reads 
very carefully, obtaining explanations of 
difficult points from the older agents, 
or some of the officials in the office. 
Then he sallies forth to see what he can 
doin securing business. Gradually, by 
conversing with the older employés and 
by practical experience, he becomes 
familiar with the technicalities of the 
work, and,if he has the proper personal 
qualifications, is pretty sure to make a 
success of it. 

Solicitors are paid a percentage on the 
business they secure. This commission— 

which is on the amount of the premium 
and not on the amount of the policy—va- 
ries greatly, running all the way from 
one to twenty-five per cent. Insome spe- 
cial cases a solicitor may receive even 
more than this. Solicitors are also paid 
at the rate of seven-and one-half per 
cent. commission for taking care of the 
business. For instance, the solicitor hav- 
ing secured your business puts your name 
upon his book. When your second, or 
third, premium becomes due, it may hap- 
pen that you do not meet the payment 
promptly. Hecalls upon you, finds that 
you have been sick, or unexpectedly, for 
the time being, shortof money. In most 
such cases he procures an extension of 
thirty or sixty days to make the payment. 
It is for doing this kind of work (renew- 
ing policies), that he is paid the seven and 
a half percent. One solicitor connected 
for the last twenty-five years with one of 
the leading companies, is said to be worth 
between $200,000 and $300,000, and to 
earn yearly, from premiums and renewal 
income, nearly $40,000. 

It is sometimes the case that acompany 
will offer toa solicitor a special induce- 
ment beyond the regular commissions to 
secure ‘business, ¢. g., say one per cent. 
for $1,000,000 worth of insurance in a 
year. It is contrary to the policy of the 
large companies (and against the laws of 
the State of New York) to allow a solic- 
itor to receive less than the regular com- 
mission. Solicitors, in their eagerness 
to get business, will sometimes cut down 
their rate of commission; but this is not 
done by representatives of the large com-, 
panies, for, if discovered, they are dis- 
charged; besides, as already stated, such 
a practice is against the law. 

All the large insurance companies have 
agencies, or branches, in the leading 
cities and principal towns of the country. 
The men who are put*in charge of these 
agencies are solicitors who have b cn 
particularly successful while working for 
the main office, and who are possessed of 
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good executive ability; for when they 
take charge of a large agency their re- 
sponsibilities are great, and the solicitors 
- who work for such an agency are under 
their control and management. The 
‘agents of some of these larger branch 
Offices have, on account of their ability, 
attained enviable positions in the home 
office of the company employing them. 
One of the vice presidents of one of the 
largest life insurance companies .in New 
York City was appointed to this office 
because of his excellent management of 
the branch office in a Western city of 
which he had been given charge. In five 
years, by his own efforts, he brought ten 
million dollars’ worth of business ‘to the 
company. 

It is sometimes the :case that a woman 
will make a ‘success in the ‘insurance 
business. Thereisone woman in Boston 
who is a general:agent, and who'says she 
has all the business she «can -attend to. 
Her income is large from ‘her local ‘busi- 
ness, and she has, besides, the agency of 
several leading companies in London. 
She has said that insurance is a good and 
remunerative vocation for women, and 
she is surprised that more of them donot 
take it up. 

It is the business of the inspectors of 
an insurance company to travel around 
the country and imspect the different 
agencies. They examine the books of 
the agent and see that they are all 
straight, and they have a general super- 
vision over the collections, so as to 
know that agents are not putting the 
money of the company to their own use; 
or, to state it more precisely, the object 
is to see that an agent does not dove- 
tail the receipts of one month with 
another, the rule being that the agent 
must collect each month’s receipts sepa- 
rately and report on the same. The pay 
of an inspector is from $1,200 to $2,500 a 
year, according to his fitness for the 
work. 

An agent in charge of a branch office 
must be able to keep his accounts straight 
and in a business-like manner, as other- 
wise great loss of time is incurred in 
settling up his accounts with the home 
office. The company provides him with 
the proper blanks to make up his month- 
ly statements, and ina register, kept for 
the purpose, he records all the policies 
taken out .at his agency, when the pre- 
miums become due, and any other neces- 
sary information connected with the 
transaction. 


New Yor« City. 


Personals. 


THE famous wolf den in Pomfret, 
Conn., which General Irsael Putnam.en- 
tered on all fours.to shoot the ‘‘ maraud- 
ing old she wolf,” is about -to ‘be pur- 
chased, on account ofits historical asso- 
ciations, and preserved as a public me- 
morial to Windham County's anost illus- 
trious citizen. Theden,-nqw contracted 
so that a man can ‘scarcely enter, is situ- 
ated on the side of a hill in the center of 
a large woodland area, and is approath- 
able only by the wildest and -stoniest ’ 
road. The ninety acres of land to be 
bought are in the hands of a trustee. 
of an old lady who needs support,:and it 
was thought the woodland timber would 
have to ‘be cut down unless somebody 
would ‘buy the whole tract. A corpora- 
tion has accordingly been formed, and 
$2,500 is all that is necessary to be 
raised. The schools of the State will be 
asked to subscribe, and already the Con- 
necticut Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion have given $200. President McKin- 
ley’s secretary, Mr. John A. Porter, 
whose summer home is only a few miles 
from the den, is one of the committee 
interested in this project. 








....Ras Alula, who has just died in his 
fifty-fifth year, was the greatest chief 
tributary to King Menelek, and it was he 
more than any one else who helped Mene- 
lek defeat the Italians in the recent Abys- 
sinian war. Born of poor parentage he 
spent his youth as groom of the -uncle of 
the Negus, Ras Arca, whose daughter he 
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the rank of Chamberlain, became Govern- 
-or of Tigré, and ‘gained the title of Ras. 


Ras Alula was of middle hight, with a 
thin face and chocolate-colored skin. He 
is said néver to have laughed, and to 
have been severe with all his inferiors, 
beat his servants for every kind of 
delinquency. He could neither read nor 
write; but, like many men of his race, 
was the possessor of great cunning and 
intelligence. The qualities necessary 
for military leadership were developed in 
him to the highest degree, and his death 
must prove.a-most serious blow to Mene- 
lek, as the only other Abyssinian general 
of ability is Ras Mangascia, Menelek’s 
personal-enemy,who is even supposed to 
be intriguing with the British-Egyptian 
Government for his downfall. 





.. The exciting pastime of shooting 
eagles has not been much in vogue lately 
in Connecticut, owing, perhaps, to the 
general scarcity of that well-known game 
‘bird.”'A meniber of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature, however, Mr. Main, of North 
Stonington, desirous of promoting whole- 
some sport, to say nothing of the lives of 
imperiled turkeys and geese, so the re- 
port goes, has made a severe arraign- 
ment of ‘‘Freedom’s pet,’’ by declaring 
in open session of the House his positive 
opinion that ‘‘ eagles get their teeth into 
everything they can lay their hands on,” 
and under no circumstances should a 
hunter be subject to the unjust fine of 
twenty-five dollars for killing one. More- 
over, he had the support of a certain 
‘‘rural Solon,” who made the startling 
observation that the proposed law ‘“‘ was 
drafted by an able lawyer for the purpose 
of preventing New York sportsmen from 
coming into Litchfield County and killing 
eagles for the sake of the $100 apiece 
they can get for the dead birds from 
metropolitan taxidermists.” Despite 
this twofold eloquence and wisdom which 
was supported by a few other legislators 
who, ‘‘disgraced”’ themselves by advo- 
cating death to eagles, the bill was car- 
tied by a comfortable majority, and quiet 
and peace now reign in the eyries. 


..-.The law for the retirement of rear- 
admirals in our navy, at the age of sixty- 
two, is undoubtedly wise and just. Rear- 
Admiral J. G. Walker, however, whose 
service ends on the 20th of this month, 
ought almost to be excepted; for he is 
thoroughly robust yet in body and mind, 
and some use ought to be made by this 
country of his experience and ability for 
many yéars to come. Admiral Walker 


has been all -his life on the seas. At the 
breaking out of the War he had reached 
the rank of lieutenant-commander, and in 
the fall of 1862 was ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi squadron, being given command 
of the ‘‘ Chillicothe” and subsequently of 
the ‘“Baron De Kalb.”’ A year later he was 
ordered to the Boston Navy Yard where 
he remained for two years, when he be- 
came commander of the ‘* Shawmut.” 
During the War he distinguished himself, 
and since that‘has risen through all the 
grades till,in 1894, he became Rear-Ad- 
miral. Admiral Walker:made our modern 
navy if any one did. He is a man of great 
ability, an accomplished diplomat, and 
has made many friends and enemies in 
his official capacity. But he will retire 
with prestige undiminished. Another 
Admiral is ‘Jorge Montt, head of the 
Chilean Navy, and until last September 
President of that Republic. He has just 


arrived in New York on.a tour of inspec- 
tion of our:navy yards, and he is accom- 
panied by his wife and secretary. Ad- 
miral Montt is.a thorough sailor, and itis 
he who has:made.the Chilean Navy supe- 
rior to that of.all the other South Ameri- 
can Republics. He speaks English fiu- 
ently, and is a man of short Stature, and 
about fifty years old. His personal feel- 
ings toward the United States are the 
kindliest, and to this efforts may be attrib- 
uted the disappearance of dislike toward 
Americans that distinguished Chileans in 
the past. 
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Why not make 


art as well as music part of the 
church service? By the aid of one 
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+ send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that 
Hyomei Inhalant’by mail, or at druggists, so cents. Hyomei Balm for all skin diseases, by 
mail, 25 cents. Your Ss has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist. Don’t accept a substitute. In 

drug houses of Boston, Philadelnhia, Chicago, and all teading business centers 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St.,, New York. 


At twenty-five 
"minutes after nine 


in the morning, begin with Booth’s Hyomei, the Aus- 
tralian ‘‘ Dry Air’’ treatment. 
hour until bed time, then put a few drops of 


“THyomeli ” 


If one day's treatment doesn’t relieve your 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh or Cold, and if continued use 
doesn't cure, read the guarantee below. 

*¢ CURES BY INHALATION.’’ 


Use the inhaler every 


Booth’s Hyomei 


Fort Wayrneg, Inv., Nov. 3, 1896. 


Dagar Sir:—In March last I was suffering from @ severe catarrhal cold, My right ear was 

almast totally deaf, and the ringing in it was exceedingly annoying. I purchased an outfit and com- 

its use, continuing through the day as I would have opportunity. About 5 p.m. the con- 

hi ube disapp i, my hearing was fully restored, and I have since had no 

frence. Since then I have, onseveral occasions, checked and cured bronchial colds, and I have 
Very truly yours, D. 


w, 


Iwill refund the moncy to all per- 
sons purchasing Booth's Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit anywhere in the United States, during 
1897, who will say that HYOMET has done them no 
good, on condition that they apply 
direct to the head office, 27 East 20th 


(Signed) 


RRL Gevik 


ly vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the gerins which cause diséase in the respira. 
ir, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest 
ugh nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 

, Clergymen, and thousands who have been helped and cured, 


Fooket Inhaler Qutit Complete, Mail for foreign countries add $2.00 postage): 
outfit consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of Sy sam, os jelege ter tole pray 


“4 and directions for using. 
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Has No Equal._+ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 


effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F 
MEnBILL, Augusta, M 


Ayer's 3% Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
Best Seeds that Grow 


SEEDS 222 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


De Laval “Baby” 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


“ GeorGiA ExperIMENT STATION, 

Expermment, Ga., Jan. 8, 1897. 
After several years’ experience in the use of .a De 
Laval ‘‘ Baby” No. 2 Separator at this Station, I am 
thoroughly well pleased with it. I consider such a 
machine indispensable to the creameryman or dairy- 
man, and even to the owner of a few cows. If I had 
only four or five cows I would certainly use the sep- 
arator. I do not see howa dairy-farmer witha large 
number of milch cows can manage to get along with- 
out one. It increases the quantity of butter recov- 
ered from the milk, improves the quality very much, 
enables the farmer to make the most profitable use of 
his skim-milk, and greatl — the handling of 

the milk in all respects. R. J. Reppinc, Director.” 
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Send for ‘‘ Baby’’ Catalogue, No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 





Randoiph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortiandt Street, 
: CHICAGO. NEW YORK. i 
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Station P. 2 Stone St., New York 


DARLING’S — 





Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 
ona 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


‘|FERTILIZERS 
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Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 


Class Mail Matter.. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 5c 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ t 00 | One year...cc.cccees 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber............+++s005 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers............++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........s.0000 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............005 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...............+00+ 8 50 


Four subscribers one year each.. 





8 50 
Five years to one subsctiber....... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each be © 00 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 


To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List.. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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Linen Suitings 


AT THE 


Linen Store 





Registered Trade Mark. 

Among the newest things for sum- 
mer dress costumes are Linen Suit- 
ings made to closely resemble wool 
fabrics, but having a great advan- 
tage over the woollen goods in light- 
ness and coolness. 

Linen Tweeds can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from wool except as you 
touch them. Real Russia Crash is 
another specimen of this variety 
of summer dress goods. Still 
others are the group of Linen Ducks 
in white or color, linen drills in the 
natural linen shade, and the old- 
fashioned brown Hollands, in large 
variety. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York, 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 








i Doi Past 


THEY RUN 





STANDARD or THE WORLD. 
$4{0Q te all alike. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free 





from dealers or by mail 
one 2-cent stamp. 


D LLIN WAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANUS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented peat Granu 
Pianos in Upright ona or 
on instalmen 
STE INWAY "Gaal. Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
ures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BANNER 
THE CYCLE LIGHT FOR 1897 


We did not out our '96 lamp until late in > season, 
but we could not make them fast enough. Our ’97 is 
rest. improved and will more than please its pur- 


«Throws a gowsetal, broad light, and illuminates 
ground to perfection. Extremely handsome in appear 
ance. Your genet Saar have them; until he has will 
cond. soeriage paid, for $3.00, to any part of the 

n 

Absolutely Wind Proof, Will Not Jolt Out. 
No Solder to melt. All Parts Removable. Fills 





on Outside Oil Fount. Solid Brass, Heavily 
Nickeled. E*<v to Take apse. Put 
er. Perfect 

Road illuminant. 


Has a Positive Wick 
Lock. 


Burns kerosene in 
packed fount. No 
aprachiog. 5% in- 
ches hig! 
Handsome side 
lights. 


PLUME & At wuuD RANTPACTORENS | “s 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
FactToriges: Waterbury and Thomaston, lek 


Go. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis -& Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





To Let or Lease for a Summer Hotel, 


High-class Boarding House, Private School or Resi- 
dence, 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty guests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. Woodstock is famous for 
beautiful scenery ; elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 


ing, fishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi-. 


ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. - Address 





. SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


a 
THE BEST PALTHE E Be 

















‘tue INDEPENDENT is printed with A T & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLAC Thi. 
GS Beekman Street, New York 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
COOK’S TOURS TO EUROPE. 


ee suited to =. tact routes, 
High-class Select Parties, vieaving «larch 2i, May 8, 
GRAND sUM MMER C! CRUTS if fOr 8.4 8. OHIO 
70 days for $475 up, lea’ 
Special Programme of lett oe 
VACATION TOURS TO EUROPE. 
ante COOK & SON, 
225 Broadway, ew York. 
Phileseiphias% Chestntt St.: Boston,382 Washington St. 
artes AL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Limited pared Penal conducted by Prof. CAM\(LLE 
THUR R, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg, Boston. 











Tours to California via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


In Southern California is found the realization of 
a dream of the ancients. Here are the ‘* Golden 
Apples of the Hesperides,” ripening beneath a sky 
more beautiful than that of Rome, and in a climate 
more perfect than that of Athens. Never in the wild- 
est flights of his imagination did either Homer or 
Hesiod ever conceive of a en richer in verdant 
beauty, more productive of luscious fruit, or set amid 
more picturesque and lovely surroundings. Here 
the rose entwines the orange, and the snow-mantled 
peaks of the Sierras reflect the golden glow of the 
evening twilight. 

The last of the Pennsylvania Railroad tours to 
California will leave New York and Philadelphia 
March 27th, stopping at Chicago, Omaha, ver, 
Colorado Springs and the “‘Garden of the Gods,’ 
and Salt Lake City. Tourists will travel by special 
train of Pullman cars going, return on 
regular trains via any route within nine months. 
Regular one-way or round-trip tickets will be issued 
forth this tour in connection with a special ticket cov- 
ering Pullman accommodations, meals, and other 
tour features going. The latter ticket will be sold 
at the ent tates: From New York, Philadel- 


hia, Harrisburg, or Altoona, 005 rg, 
58.00 

A to ticket agents, bs Agent, 1196 Broad- 
wiht ew York, or Geo. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 


eral Passenger Agent, anf Beret Station, Phila- 
delphia, stating return route desired. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
AE Malaria impossible. “ 





FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


90 da: bs fifteen days in the tropics. Angus 0 40 
re or tremaportetion, meals p= state’ ’ 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 





E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New Yor 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware 
House Furnishing, Etc. 


7. 





“March 11, 1897 





POPULAR PRICES! 


can make it. 


POPULAR PRICES! 





The Most Popular Department Store in America. 


Do you Shop by Mail? 


No Store in the United States is so well equipped to meet the needs of 
persons living at a distance and who are forced to shop by mail in 
order tosecure the Newest and best merchandise as this. R agony td mail 
with us comes as near Personal Shopping as an infallible 


system 





| Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 
Ready April roth, and [lailed Free. ... 





Cae 


in any other house in Americ 


You can buy more goods and better goods here for less money than 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Most Ornamental 
Treated like a Tomato it 
winter. It bears continu numerous 
one toa yellowis = 
they b pres a most novel and beautiful 
garden e aa 
—_ de! 


60°," 50 c 
Se geen ee onl 
iolus 
sed Noeaicg fare 


to Flowers and Gardening) — all for 60 c¢ 


Our Great 


trated. Several colored _—. 


44 pages. 
See our new system of sellin; tt 


F 


AND RARE NEW ¥ FRUITS, ic the finest everissued. Pro’ 





y = i both d 
d fruits 1 aot in ree in the garden during summer, or in pots summer an 

or ated husks, much h the shape of Chinese Lanterns, at first a 

a sig be o brightest scarlet,and as they han suspended among 


serene frosts do not injure i it is a showy 
size and rich rub Locien, which is 
ed retain their 

;, bears 


OF FLOWER A AND VECETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


fusely illus- 
l who order or who expect to after getting 


cutlets of tpaaiaencah 5 anh 90 atthe. 


Address JOHN Lewis CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





pA. 6B. & €. L. SHAW 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 








trto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Send for IMustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. MASS 





Special to «« The Independent’ Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
i stamps, and we will mail you a 
Ib. sample best T imported, 

kind you may order. 

fine Family Teas on 

: Sipe of $2.50 and this “‘ ad.” Ai 
charges paid. 
~ THE GREAT pene clang VESEY STRBET 
382 . 
P.O. Hox 39. ew YORK CITY N. 




















Tue INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 





Gop Street, nzar Futton Street. 





